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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail bags five weeks be- 
fore mailing, and the renewal may have reached us after 
the copy containing the blank has been packed. In re- 
questing a change of address please give us five weeks’ 
notice, and be suve to state your old address as well as 
the new one. 
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The Price of The Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.75 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 centd, obtained from all 
newsdealers. In Canada the subscription price is $2 a 
year; single copies in Canada, 20 cents. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
$3 a year, remittance to be made by International postal 
money order. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New YorK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street ‘ 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building ~*~ “+ 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
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Incorporating The Home Journal -K- 
Registered in the United States Patent Office CYRUS H:K: CURTIS 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST DAY OF EACH MONTH BY pie C:H-LUDINGTON 
THE CURTIS ee TREASURER 
PUBLISHING <P ed Ph ny Bp 

COMPANY WALTER D-FULLER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE perce id 
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PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE 
HoME JouRNAL your renewal should be sent promptly 
to insure receipt of the July issue on the first of the 
month. We cannot begin subscriptions with back num- 
bers. Subscribers should always use Postal or Express Copyright, 1919 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States and Great Britain. London 

Offices, 6, Henrietta Street, 
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SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon : 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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WITH thousands unable to get a copy of the Easter LapigEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, we printed 


Over 2 Million Copies of the 
| May Home Journal 
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It is a dazzling mark,—one never before attained by any monthly mag- 
azine in America. To be singled out by the public as the first monthly 
to reach such a phenomenal circulation is a mark of confidence that calls 
for the deepest appreciation. Twice, now, has this honor comé to this 
company: first with THE SarurDAY EvENING Post and now with THE ~ 
LapDIESs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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BUT even this high mark did not seem to supply the demand. Agents 
and dealers notified us, shortly after they had received their quota of 
the May number, that they were “*Sold out.” 

So, again, we have printed 


Another Edition of More Than 2 Million Copies 
of This (the June) Number 


It is difficult to grasp what such an edition as this means. Of this num- 
ber of 176 pages, WE PRINTED A TOTAL OF 352 MILLIONS 
OF PAGES. It meant continuous printing for an entire month, all 
night and all day. 


WE ARE indeed grateful to a public that is so friendly and so gen- 
erous in its bestowal of confidence and patronage. There is but one 
return possible: to make a better magazine than ever. This we shall 
do. We certainly have the stimulus. 
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IND out in the laundry. There is no better place. 

Wash the clothes with P. »» G—The White Naphtha 
Soap and you'll begin to realize how much time and 
labor you can save in all housework by using this white 
laundry soap with naphtha in it. 


Just as it makes spotless the most soiled garments with- 
out hard rubbing, so it cleans with surprisingly little labor 
the dishes, walls, floors, windows, porches, tiling. 


For everything that you now clean with ordinary laundry 
soap and much effort, use P. »» G—The White Naph- 
tha Soap and no effort at all. The work will be done 
as well or better, the cost will be as low, and your 
time and strength will be saved 

for more interesting things. 
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A Picturesque Court Plan to be Developed in Either Small Houses or Bungalows 


By Elizabeth Farwell and Charles E. White, Jr. 


that originated the 

community housing 
idea, because it had 
been tried out long be- 
fore, but the war per- 
fected it. The sudden 
and intensive necessity 
for sheltering an ever- 
growing army of men 
in training camps gave 
community living its 
greatest impetus, for 
the military camp is a 
“community” pure 
and simple. 

After-war conditions 
have brought about 
what is paramount to 
a revolution in living 
conditions; a peaceful 
revolution, butonethat 
is ‘intensive and far- 
reaching. More women 
are now engaged in busi- 
ness pursuits than ever 
before. They are prov- 
ing a success in every 


|: WASN'T the war 
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DESIGNED BY CHARLES E. WHITE 


The Court Will be Most Attractive, With Single and Double Houses, Each With its Own Little Garden, and a Community House for Dining 
and Recreation, and with a Central Heating Plant, Will Stand at the Head of the Court. Does it Not Appeal to You? 





DESIGNED BY CHARLES E. WHITE 








Here is One of the Single Houses. Its Porch, as the Plan Below Shows You, 
is at the Rear, Facing the Garden 














l IVING 7 ROOM 


DINING ROOM 
12'0x 206" 











First-Floor Plan of One of the 
Single Houses 






SLEEPING PORCH 
90156" 









BEDROOM 
80x90" 


BEDROOM 
90x 11'0" 







BEDROOM 
WO%xN'0" 


Second-Floor Plan 


HE bungalows are planned so 

that two people can live to- 
gether under one roof in perfect 
independence. If you will study 
both bungalow plans you will see 
that the living room and the court 
are the features in common. 
Companionship is obtainable, yet 
each can draw a circle of privacy 
about her at any moment. 





line of business. Their 
success will probably 
continue. The business 
girl of to-day, though 
occupying a compara- 
tively modest position, 
may be the big business 
woman of to-morrow. 
With so many self- 
supporting business 
women needing homes, 
the next idea is, why 
not have ideal towns 
and villages, or at least 
sections of towns and 
villages where little 
houses may be built for 
business girls and 
women, which will give 
them the same advan- 
tages in the way of 
comfortandhealththat 
more pretentious 
homes have, but at 
more moderate cost? 
This is what we are 
coming to—groups of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 




















PORCH KITCHEN 
x90" 90x10" 











LIVING ROOM 
DINING ROOM 
136x196" 
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BEDROOM 
100x140" 











DESIGNED BY CHARLES E, MILLER, JR, 
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Two Women Would Find This 
Bungalow a Delightful Home 
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Plan of the Bungalow Cottage Above 































Second-Floor And Here is the Double House. The Plan at the Left is One Half and 
Plan Shows How Compactly it is All Arranged 
bs) SES aT - a Js Ls 
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Another Delightful Bungalow Plan in Which Either Two 
or Four Women Could Live Comfortably 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 





The Wrong End 


EE, navy boy was home on leave and 
the old man was admiring his uniform. 

“But tell me, me boy, why do they make 
the pants so wide at the bottom?” 

“So we can roll them up quickly,” ex- 
plained the lad. 

“‘You’re no son of mine,’’ warned the old 
man, “if yer goin’ ter fight wid yer feet! 
’Tis yer jacket sleeves that ought to be wide 
at the bottom.” 


Absent That Day 


CERTAIN methodical teacher had a 
regular routine of questions which she 
asked her class every Sunday. The class 
was always arranged in the same order, and 
she began with the same question: ‘‘Who 
made you?” And the boy at the head of the 
class answered, ‘‘God.”’ Then to the next 
boy, ‘Who was the first man?” and he 
answered, ‘“‘Adam.” One Sunday the first boy 
was absent and of course the usually second 
boy was at the head of the class. As usual 
she began by asking, ‘‘Who made you?” and 
the boy answered, ‘‘ Adam.” . 
““No,” the teacher said; “‘God made you.” 
“T don’t think so, miss,” the boy replied; 
“the boy that God made is not here to-day.” 


The New Tongue 


WO girls were quarreling. ‘ You’re always 
e@aying mean things about people,” said one 
to the other. “The trouble with you is you’ve 


«i Bota chauffeur’s tongue.” 


“ A chauffeur’s tongue?” echoed the other girl. 
“Yes,” was the answer. “It’s always running 
people down.” 


The Same Only Different 


“T WANT to know,” said the grim-faced 
woman, “how much money my husband 
drew out of the bank last week.” 
‘IT cannot give you that information, 
madam,” answered the man in the cage. 
““You’re the paying teller, aren’t you?” 
“Yes, but I am.not the telling payer.” 


Kind o’ Fazed Her 


. Rntders man was accepted and he said 
joyously: 

“Then, darling, we'll get married at once. 
Of course, at first, we shan’t be able to keep a 
servant.” 

“Oh, Jack, hadn’t we better wait then?” she 
protested. ‘‘What would the neighbors say if 
they saw me doing my own work?” 

Jack looked puzzled. 

“Why, sweetheart,” he said, “whose work 
do you want to do?” 


Would She? 


“TOW, ladies and gentlemen,” said the con- 
jurer with a wave of the hand, “this is the 
magic cabinet. I invite any lady in the audi- 
ence to enter this cabinet. I will then close the 
door, and when it shall be opened again the lady 
will have disappeared, leaving no trace.” 
There was an impressive silence until a little, 
undersized man in the second row turned to an 
enormous woman, who sat by him, and breathed 
eagerly: 
“Maria, dear, won’t you oblige the gentle- 


man?” 
The Only Help 


HEN the railroads were tied up with the 

worst glut in history, one severe winter, 

one train was fifty-seven hours late, and a pas- 
senger became wearied. 

“Get me something so that I can figure out 


when I will get to New York,” he said to the - 


colored porter. 
“Yes, sah, I’ll get you a time-table, sah,” 
replied the porter. 
“Time-table? Time-table? 
What I want is a calendar.” 


Thunder, no! 


Right With the Times 


e ADAM, you have had three husbands 

now,” said her legal adviser, “‘and every 

one of them either went crazy or turned out to 

be worthless. And yet you are thinking of 
marrying again!” ; 

“Yes, sir,”’ answered the fair client; ‘what I 

think I’ve got now is a safe and sane fourth.” 


All the Same to Her 


“T SHALL have to ask you for a ticket for 

that boy, ma’am,” insisted a conductor, 
speaking to a quiet-looking little woman. The 
woman declined to pay. 

“T am afraid if you don’t pay for that boy 
I'll have to stop the train and put him off,” he 
persisted. 

“All right; all the same to me,” she said. 

“You ought to know the rules. How old is 
that boy?” 

“I don’t know. I never saw him before.” 
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The New Guide to Birth Stones 


BY CHESTER CORNISH 


For Laundresses . . . The Soapstone For Stockbrokers 


. . The Curbstone 


For Diplomatists The Boundarystone For Printers . . . The Imposingstone 


For Architects . . . The Cornerstone For Sailors .. . 
For Cooks . . . . The Puddingstone For Burglars. . . . 
. . « The Bloodstone For Drunkards 
For Manicurists 
For Taxi Drivers . . . The Milestone For Flirts .. . 
For Grouches. . . . . The Bluestone For Tourists. . . 
For Book Agents . . . The Gallstone 
For Borrowers . . . The Touchstone 
For Pedestrians . . 


For Prussians . 


For Sugar Dealers . The Sandstone 
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For Geniuses 
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She Had Him 


USBAND and wife were having words, 
when he said: ‘‘I don’t believe in parading 
my virtues!” 
““No?” answered the wife. ‘‘Do you think 
you could, dear? It takes a number, you know, 
to make a parade.” 


to an Irishman. 


hey?” 


For Beauties. . . . . 


. . The Holystone 
. . The Keystone 
. . The Lodestone 
The Pumicestone 
. The Jadestone 
. The Yellowstone 
The Peachstone 
. . The Tombstone 
. The Pavingstone For Most of Us. . . The Grindstone 
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When Pat Measured Up 
“7 HEAR your dog is dead, Pat,” said a man 
“He is, sur. The pur baste swallied a tape 


measure, sur,’”’ answered Pat. 
“‘Ah,”’ said the man, ‘‘then he died by inches, 


“No, sur,” answered Pat, with a wink at a 


Talk About the Retort Courteous 


friend standing by, “not exactly. He went 


back of the house, sur, and died by the yard.” 


“T HAD a pretty bad fall once,” said Jones, 
“when I fell out of a window, and on the 
way down I thought of every mean act I had 
ever done.” 
“Lord!” said Thompson. ‘You must have 


fallen some ‘distance.”’ falling. 


She Got it Wrong 


LADY observed a small boy sprinkling 
sawdust on the ice to prevent pedestrians’ 
“That’s real benevolence, my little 


man,” declared the good lady. 


The Depth of His Devotion 


OHNNY, aged four, greatly admired his 

mother’s guest, Jennie, aged twelve. One day 
Jennie was looking without success for angle- 
worms, when Johnny said: “I tell you, Miss “ 
Jennie, if I was a worm I'd be just where you’re 


He Knew Better 


diggin’. 
” HY don’t you get out and hustle? Hard 
work never killed anybody,” remarked 
the philosophical gentleman to whom a negro 
applied for a little charity. 
“You’re mistaken dar, boss,” replied Rastus; 
“Tse lost fouh wives dat way.” 


“Tt’s sawdust.” 


bright baby.” 


as a school-teacher.” 


customer. 


wear for years.” 

None of His Business Anyway 

the woman. 

UT in California, one year, instead of chang- 

ing the license numbers on the automobiles, 

the bear insignia which each plate carried was 

changed to a poppy. One young lady, entirely 

ignorant of any such regulations, was driving 

her absent-minded father’s car downtown one 
day and was held up by a policeman. 

“T beg your pardon, miss, but where is your 


spoil?” 


carrying an umbrella?” 


“Why do you think so?” 
“He says in an interview that he began life 


““No, ’tain’t,”” growled the boy indignantly. 


Some Baby! 
ENATOR BULLYUN must have been a 


Did You Ever? 


FURRIER was selling a coat to a woman 
“Yes, ma’am,” he said, “I 
guarantee this to be genuine skunk fur that will 


“But suppose I get it wet in the rain,’’ asked 
“What effect will the water have 
on it. What will happen to it then? Won’t it 


“Madam,” answered the furrier, “I have 
only one answer: Did you ever hear of a skunk 


Leaving it to Him 


poppy?” asked the policeman. ’ he AFRAID your husband is beyond help,” 


“Oh,” she replied, “he’s home with mommy.” 


Too Much for Her 


T WAS Sarah Jane’s day out, and she was 

comparing notes with Susan, from a neigh- 
boring house. ‘‘So I hear you’ve left that ar- 
tist’s,’’ Susan said. 

““Ves, indeed,’ remarked Sarah Jane. “I 
couldn’t stand the missus’ insults. I hadn’t 
been there a day when she said to me: ‘Sarah 
Jane,’ she says, ‘when you’re dusting off the 
studio you must be very careful not to touch 
the old master. It’s worth hundreds of pounds,’ 
she says. Well, that got my temper up proper. 
‘Excuse me, 
ma’am,’ says I, 
‘but I’ve gota 
young man of my 
own and I don’t 
want any old 
master, not if he 
is worth mil- 
lions!’” 


Ought to be 


” 


hope 


haven’t snuffed out yet.” 
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A Soldier of a Legion 


MARY AGNES KELLY 
Y MOTHER’S mad, and 


Real! I can’t see 
AM, the chore- Why she, instead, ain’t proud 0’ 
man, returned me 
from the city with 


TUTTE RT 


a scarfpin that For doin’ what the sojers done 
contained a “‘ dia- 
mond’’of nousual 
size. It was the 
pride of his heart 
and the envy of 
his village com- 
panions. 

His employer 
asked Sam about 
it one day: 

“Sam, is it a 
real diamond?” 

“Wal,’”’ said 
Sam, “if it ain’t 
I’ve been skun 
out of half a dol- 
lar.” 


A million times, a-fightin’ Huns! 

But you should heard what all 
she said 

’Bout naughty boys that’s sent to 
bed— 


*Cause I just made a small mis- 
take, 
Goin’ “over the top” o’ her 


frosted cake! 





said the doctor to the wife. ‘I can give no 
“Here, you,” came a voice from the bed, “I 


“Keep quiet, dearie,”” answered the wife. 
“Leave it to the doctor; he knows best.” 


Beyond the Lap Age 


E WAS probably the smallest “‘middy” in 
the navy, and one evening he was invited 
to attend a party in the saloon. 
a little chap that the ladies had no idea that 
he was a midshipman at all, but took him for 
somebody’s “dear little boy” in a royal navy 


He was such 


all-wool serge. 
At last one of 
them, on whose 
lap he had been 
sitting and who 
had just kissed 
him, asked: 
“And how old 
are you, little 
dear?” 
“Twenty-two,” 
he said in a voice 
like a fog horn. 
Then the lady 
swooned. 


The Simple 
Way 


“T HAVE been 

married now 
fifteen years and 
my wife and I 
have never had 
an argument,” 
said Jones to 
Cox. 

‘‘How have 
you managed 
it?” asked Cox. 

“Bylettingmy 
wife have her 
Own way and 
never arguing.” 
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Back to the Easier Job 


PROFESSOR of history met one of his 
class who had returned from fighting 
on the western front, and asked if he had 
learned any particular lesson from the war. 
“Yes, I have, professor,” replied the 
young man. ‘‘I discovered that it is a great 
deal easier studying history than it is mak- 
ing it.” 


Didn’t Work That Way 


ss BSON, do you know why you are like 
a donkey?” the jester queried. 

“Like a donkey?” echoed Robson, open- 
ing his eyes wide. “I don’t.” 

‘Because your better half is stubbornness 
itself.” 

The jest pleased Robson immensely, for 
he at once saw the opportunity for a glorious 
dig at his wife. So when he got home he 
said: ‘Dear, do you know why I am like a 

donkey?” He waited a moment, expecting his 

wife to giveitup. Butshedidn’t. She looked 

at him somewhat pityingly as she answered: 
“‘T suppose it’s because you were born so.” 


Some Wind 


TELEPHONE “trouble shooter,” after 
being out all day, was called out the same 
evening to establish communication between a 
near-by estate and the city. Upon arrival at the 
estate, the “trouble shooter” soon discovere«! 
that a fuse in the lightning arrester had blown 
out; and he reported to the proprietor: ‘‘ Just 
a fuse blew out.” 
“That so?” said the proprietor. ‘Well, by 
George, the wind does blow devilish hard out 
here at times, but I didn’t think it could do 


that.” 
Leading Up to It 


E CALLED his typist to his office. 

“Miss Keiap, you dress neatly and you 
have a well-moduiated voice. I might add that 
your deportment is also above reproach.” 

“Thank you very much, sir. But I don’t 
think you should pay me such compliments,’ 
answered the blushing girl. 

“That’s all right,” said he. “‘I was just lead- 
ing up to the point of telling you that you don’t 
seem to know a comma from a colon, and your 
spelling is simply rotten.” 


He Was Immune 


MAN in one of the infantry regiments in 

No Man’s Land was taking up as little 
room in a shell hole as possible during a hot 
fight, with everything singing overhead. At 
last a German shell landed right in the hole with 
him, but did not go off. Assoon as he recovered 
from his fright and could think again, he took 
a look at the shell and found it was a dud (a 
shell with a defective fuse which does not ex- 
plode). Next he noticed the number of the 
shell and something about it struck him as be- 
ing peculiar. It was 1,217,413. 

He reached inside his shirt and pulled out his 
identification tag. The number which stared 
him in the face was 1,217,413. He walked out of 
the shell hole and back to his lines with the bul- 
lets singing all about him but was not hit. He 
reported to his commanding officer with a sa- 
lute and a smile. 

“Captain,” he said, “‘ask me to do anything 
now. They had one with my number on it, and 


it was a dud.” 
Plucky ! 


™ ELL,” said Uncle Si, after a solo by a 

fashionable church-choir tenor, ‘‘if that 
ain’t the rudest thing I ever saw. Just as soon 
as that young man began to sing, every other 
member of the choir stopped. But he went 
through with it. By Jove, I must say I admire 


his spunk!” 
The Right Man 


. HEAR you don’t believe in the Ten Com- 
mandments,”’ said the orderly to the swag- 
ger private. 

‘Not one, sir,”” was the reply. 

“What! Not the rule about keeping the 
Sabbath?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good. You’re the very man I’ve been look- 
ing for to scrub out the canteen.” 


But Did He See It? 


. HERE are times when I certainly wish 
I were a man,” said his wife. 
““When, dear?” he asked. 
‘Why, whenever I pass a milliner’s shop and 
think how happy I could make my wife by 
giving her a present of a new hat.” 


Time! 


*\ MISSOURI man boasts that he has an 
umbrella that has been in his possession 
for twenty years,” said Smith. 
“Well,” replied Jones, ‘“‘that’s long enough. 
He ought to return it.” 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 


If it hasn't this trademark, it isn’t a Victrola 


You can readily identify the Victrola by the famous Victor trademark ‘“‘His 


Master’s Voice.” It is not a Victrola without the Victor dog. This trademark is on 
every Victrola. It guarantees the quality and protects you from inferior substitutes. 
The word “Victrola” is also a registered trademark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is derived from the word “Victor” and designates the 
“products of the Victor Company only. | a 
As applied to sound-reproducing instruments, “Victrola” refers only to the instru 


ments made by the Victor Company—the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 


Look inside the lid—insist upon seeing the famous Victor trademarks. On the portable styles 
which have no lid, the Victor trademark appears on the side of the cabinet. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Victrola 






































And right into the top of the honeymoon See” & 
trunk went a package of Ivory Soap Flakes Vi = 


the hundred and one articles of dainty finery that a bride holds 
dear, should never be entrusted to the indifferent attentions of 
a strange laundress. 


ig ‘a ary bd bits of lingerie, silken stockings, exquisite blouses, and 


Even while traveling, it’s so easy to keep one’s intimate belongings 
fresh and spotless with Ivory Soap Flakes. 


LIEL 
A little warm water in the hotel washbowl, a dash of these gossamer 3 
by flakes of pure white Ivory Soap—and you have a thick foamy suds yoo : 
5 that cleanses quickly, without rubbing, and without the slightest co: ie h 
< injury to color, delicate fabric or trimming. oo . a 
fer" 5 our | 
‘ ¢ i m Argo 
And when the honeymoon is over, and one has housekeeping prob- eames | unde 
lems to solve, Ivory Soap Flakes extends its usefulness. Fine linens, ae ; ap 
fleecy wool blankets, curtains and hangings last longer and look a _ divis 
better if they are washed with these snowlike flakes of genuine ! pg 
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Ivory Soap. ; the 1 
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At your dealer's . fons i ing 
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IVORY SOAP FLAKES | 


The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering in 
the Ideal Form for Fine Laundering 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CHARLES W. WHITTLESEY 
308th Infantry: Pittsfield, Massachusetts y 


HERE are times when the profane expression ‘‘Go to 

hell!”’ is excusable. The American people will not forget 
the story of Colonel Whittlesey and his ‘‘Lost Battalion.” 
The incident will go down as one of the most honorable in 
our history. In the very heavy fighting in the region of the 
Argonne Forest, Colonel Whittlesey and 463 officers and men 
under his command were ordered to take an advanced posi- 
tion northeast of Binarville. Here they were surrounded by 
a superior force of the enemy, and were cut off from their 
division for five days, October 2 to 7, 1918. In spite of 
repeated efforts made to assist the party, including attempts 
to drop food from airplanes, no rations or other supplies 
reached Colonel Whittlesey’s command during this time. On 
the fourth day Colonel Whittlesey received from the enemy 
a written proposal to surrender, which he rejected with the 
retort ‘Go to hell!”” Although he and his men were suffer- 
ing from hunger, were apparently at the mercy of the foe 
and half his command were either dead or wounded, they 
held out until relieved on the sixth day. We hope that some 
day some American writer will make a boak for boys out of 
this heroic episode. We can think of no story in our National 
annals more likely to inspire the hearts of yduth. 
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SERGEANT ARCHIE A. PECK 
307th Infantry: Hornell, New York 


I pee PECK may in youth have been the original 
“‘Peck’s Bad Boy,” but it is safe to say that if he com- 
mitted innocent mischief in his juvenile days, as most 
high-spirited boys do, his family have forgiven it in the 
light of his present fame. He was one of the Americans 
who distinguished themselves in the terrible conflict 'in 
the Argonne Forest early in October, 1918. He and two 
comrades were wounded while engaged in patrol duty on 
October 6. The others were too badly hurt to move, but 
Sergeant Peck managed to get back to hiscompany. Another 
soldier volunteered to return with him, through terrific 
machine-gun fire, to try to rescue the two wounded men. 
His companion was killed in the attempt, but Peck, undis- 
mayed, ‘carried on.’’ Twice he crossed and recrossed the 
field of fire and brought both his disabled comrades safely 
back to the American lines. 
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A ROLL OF VALOR THAT 
STIRS THE BLOOD 


NOT LONG AGO the Secretary of War 
| was asked by one of the Government pub- 
licity committees to cable General Pershing 
and ask him if he would select one hun- 
_ dred typical stories of American heroism 
during the war. Some three weeks later, 
General Pershing cabled the Secretary that 
he had assembled his board of officers which 
| awarded the Distinguished Service medals _ 
| and that they had selected one hundred | 
heroes as representative types of American | 
| heroism. | 
| It should be borne in mind, of course, | 
| that there were literally thousands of in- 

| stances of heroism among our fighting — 
troops in France, and that any selection | 
confined to so small a number as one hun- 

dred would necessarily omit more examples 


than it could possibly include. The one | 
| 









hundred exploits given as typical examples 
are, however, sufficiently numerous and 
fine to stir the blood of any American— | 
or anyone else, for that matter—who reads 





these wonderful little stories of the un- 





| flinching courage of our boys. 
Srineqnieninmein : 


RTHUR GUITERMAN, the poet, described Colonel 
Roosevelt as one who always said ‘‘Come, boys,’’ and 
never said ‘‘Go, boys.’’ Captain Allworth is the same kind 
of leader, the officer who is always followed by his men be- 
cause he never gives them a chance to get in front of him. 
Captain Allworth’s company was crossing the Meuse River 
and Canal at Cléry-le-Petit on November 5, 1918. Some of 
his men had got over the bridge in safety and were mak- 
ing their way up a steep embankment under galling fire, 
when the bridge was destroyed by enemy shells. The detach- 
ment was thus cut in two, and the men on the farther side 
wavered. The situation was one of extreme peril. Captain 
Allworth, seeing the emergency, climbed the rear bank 
of the canal and called his men to follow. Plunging in, he 
swam the canal under firefromtheenemy. His men followed 
him instantly and, led on by his gallant example, climbed the 
opposite slope to reénforce the advanced platoons. Under 
Captain Allworth’s leadership they forced the enemy back 
more than a kilometer, silenced several machine-gun nests 
and captured 100 prisoners—more than their own number, 
all told. This timely initiative on Captain Allworth’s part 
made possible the reéstablishment of this bridgehead and 
the successful advance of other troops. : 
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6oth Infantry: Crawford, Washington 
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CORPORAL ARTHUR F. BRANDT 
168th Infantry: Postville, Iowa 





} 5 gaobt sap while a man is still in full possession of his 
bodily strength and powers is splendid enough, but there 
are no words to describe the gallantry of the man whose 
spirit can dominate even wounds and the knowledge of 
imminent death. Corporal Brandt was one of the brave 
men spurred to indomitable endurance by the great tradition 
of Verdun. His company had been in heavy action for three 
days northeast of that city and had suffered heavily in the 
attack on the Céte de Cfatillon. On October 16 the com- 
pany was to be relieved, and Corporal Brandt volunteered 
to act as guide to a position of security in the rear, which 
he himself had selected. The relief had to be carried out 
under heavy shell fire, and during the movement Brandt 
and four others were severely wounded by a bursting shell. 
Corporal Brandt was placed on a stretcher. Although 
wounded in the face, scarcely able to speak and realizing 
that his injury must prove fatal, he continued to indicate 
the route to be taken to reach a place of safety. His ex- 
traordinary fortitude and will power made it possible for 
the company to reach a sheltered position over very diffi- 
cult ground and through continuous fire. He died of his 
wounds on the following day. 








SECOND LIEUTENANT J. HUNTER WICKERSHAM 
353d Infantry: Denver, Colorado 


Te American army’s overwhelming assault on the St.- 
Mihiel salient will always be remembered as the first large 
general action of the war performed entirely by American 
troops under American command. Lieutenant Wickersham 
was one of those whose heroism made our success possible. 
While leading his platoon near Limay, on September 12, he 
and his orderly were wounded by the bursting of a high- 
explosive shell. He refused all aid until he had himself 
dressed his orderly’s wounds. He was himself severely 
wounded in four places, with his right hand and arm totally 
disabled. Disregarding his injuries, he continued to lead 
his men forward, firing his revolver with his left hand, until 
he fell exhausted from loss of blood, and died on the field of 
battle before medical aid could reach him. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 





















General ‘Fershings One Hundred Heroes 
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CAPTAIN MARCELLUS H. CHILES 
356th Infantry: Denver, Colorado 





OVEMBER 3, 1918, was a Sunday, but war knows no 
holiday or holy days. Captain Chiles’ battalion was in 
action on that day near Le Champy Bas, and was halted at 
the bank of a stream by heavy machine-gun fire both in 
front and on the flank. Captain Chiles, who had just taken 
command of the battalion, seized a rifle from the hand of a 
dead soldier, called his men to follow and waded across the 
stream, which was waist deep, in the face of the enemy’s fire. 
On the opposite bank he was mortally wounded in the abdo- 
men, but, before permitting himself to be carried off by 
stretcher bearers, he made complete arrangements for turn- 
ing over the command to the next senior officer. Under the 
inspiration of his-heroic leadership the battalion reached its 
objective a This gallant officer died soon after 
reaching the hospital. 
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SERGEANT ARTHUR J. FORREST 
354th Infantry: Hannibal, Missouri 


ARK TWAIN would have been proud of Sergeant 
Forrest, who comes from Mark’s old home, Hannibal, 
Missouri. His company was checked in its advance on 
November 1, 1918, by furious fire from a nest of six German 
machine guns near Remonville. Going forward alone, 
Sergeant Forrest worked his way to within fifty yards of the 
enemy position before being discovered. Charging the nest 
single-handed, he killed one of the enemy with his rifle and 
drove out the others in disorder. 
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PRIVATE BERGER LEMAN 
132d Infantry: Chicago, Illinois 


ee: 





| gy ssboedelay LEMAN’S act of heroism which brought him 
General Pershing’s citation was, like so many of these 
examples of gallantry, a solitary and voluntary advance 
against an enemy machine gun. His company was attacking 
the enemy near Consenvoye on October 9, and advanced 
within 100 yards of the objective set for it. After all his 
companions had been ordered to take shelter, Private Le- 
man, on his own initiative, crawled to a position on the flank 
of the German machine gun and attacked it single-handed. 
Taking the crew by surprise, he killed several of them, cap- 
tured the rest and turned the gun on the retreating enemy. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


me ke K” will no longer be a synonym for fright! Private 
Funk’s company was in action with the enemy near 
Bois de Bantheville, on October 31, when two daylight 
patrols were caught in No Man’s Land, between the lines, 
and were unable to return. On their own initiative Private 
Funkand another stretcher bearer made two trips over a quar- 
ter of a mile beyond our lines, rescued two wounded officers, 
and brought them in under constant machine-gun fire. 
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PRIVATE JESSE N. FUNK 
354th Infantry: Calhan, Colorado 








LIEUTENANT HENRY S. BOGAN 
6th Regiment, Marine Corps: Franklin, Kentucky 


Bh exploits of the Marine Corps during the war were a 
notable illustration of the value of that intangible influ- 
ence called esprit de corps. Every Marine is conscious of the 
gallant traditions of his branch of the service, and this con- 
sciousness reacts vitally upon him in the hour of crisis. Lieu- 
tenant Bogan’s fearless exploit near Blanc Mont, October 3, 
was characteristic of the fighting tradition of the Marines. 
He captured three machine-gun nests unaided and, though 
wounded, took thirty prisoners. He himself led these pris- 
oners to the rear rather than weaken his company by taking 
men from the firing line for this duty. 





OME day the Argonne Forest will be a place of pilgrim- 
age for Americans in France and one of the places they 
will want to see will be the place where Captain McMurtry’s 
battalion was cut off and surrounded by the enemy, and held 
out successfully for six days—October 2 to 8, 1918. Through- 
out this time Captain McMurtry, although twice wounded 
very painfully, continued to sustain the spirits of his men 
and organized their defense so indomitably that they were 
able to keep the boches at bay until relieved. On October 4 
he was wounded in the knee by shrapnel; on October 6 in 
the shoulder by a German grenade, but persisted in taking 
personal charge of the situation. His heroic conduct pre- 
vented panic among his men, who were cut off from their 
own lines and without food. When assistance finally arrived, 
he refused to submit to medical attention until he had led 
his men from the position. 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE G. MCMURTRY 
308th Infantry: New York City 
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CORPORAL THOMAS E. O’SHEA 
107th Infantry: Summit, New Jersey 
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‘Ta O’SHEA was one of those who willingly surrendered 
their own chances of safety in an attempt to save others. 
With two comrades he was cut off from his platoon by a 
German smoke barrage near Le Catelet, September 29. 
Finding that they were within the German lines, they took 
refuge in a shell hole, hoping that darkness or the advance 
of their own men would enable them to escape. Thirty 
yards from their place of refuge an American tank had been 
disabled, and from this tank there came a call for help. 
Under a very heavy fire from machine guns and trench 
mortars the three left their shell hole and started across the 
open field. In crossing this fire-swept space Corporal 
O’Shea was mortally wounded and died soon afterward. 
His comrades reached the tank, and what they did will be 
explained elsewhere in these citations. 
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PRIVATE ALBERT MEYER 
6th Regiment, Marine Corps: New York City 





OME of the most heroic actions of the war were per- 
formed by tlfe stretcher bearers of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force. Private Meyer was acting in this capacity 
for his company near Thiaucourt, on September 15, 1918, 
when he saw another American soldier in danger of being 
captured by the enemy. However, in the face of a large force 
of advancing Germans Private Meyer rushed into the open, 
killed two of the enemy and brought his soldier-comrade back 
with him to a place of safety. 
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SERGEANT WILBUR E. COLYER 
1st Engineers: South Ozone, Long Island, New York 


sf b—. little village of South Ozone, Long Island, will long 
reverence the gold star on its service flag that repre- 
sents Sergeant Colyer. On October 9 Colyer, who was in 
action near Verdun, volunteered to help locate concealed 
machine-gun nests. He advanced toa point where he was 
nearly surrounded by the enemy, killed the gunner of one nest 
with a captured German grenade, and then turned this gun 
on the tint nests. He silenced all of the group of German 
guns before returning to his platoon, but was later killed in 
action. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Souvenir Pictures of the Great War 





WHEN POPE BENEDICT GREETED PRESIDENT WILSON 


From a Painting by Frank E. Schoonover 


PERHAPS one of the most colorful and impressive ceremonies tendered President Wilson 
during his stay in Europe was on the occasion of his visit to Pope Benedict at the 
Vatican, on January 4th, 1919. As the President entered the Vatican the Swiss Guards 
in multicolored uniforms, designed by Raphael, presented arms. Across the courtyard 
a detachment of gendarmes heralded his coming with bugles, while within the Palace 
President Wilson was met by the whole Pontifical Court headed by the Major-Domo, 
Monsignor Tacci, the Master of the Chamber, the Grand Steward and the Commander 
of the Swiss Guard. They made their way to Clementine Hall, one of the largest and 


most beautiful halls in the Vatican, where twenty-four Swiss Guards with halberds pre- 
sented arms. The President's arrival was announced by the Master of the Chamber to 
the Pope, who awaited Mr. Wilson in the Throne Room, where two gilded armchairs had 
been placed. No introduction was necessary as the Pontiff came forward to greet the 
President with outstretched hands. The conversation between them was most cordial and 
lasted twenty minutes. The Pope presented to the President a handsome mosaic of Guido 
Reni’s famous picture of St. Peter, which had been made by the ancient mosaic factory 
of the Vatican. 
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THE MOST THRILLING AMERICAN 


Bill’s Bride, loward—' 








My Adventure Into the 
Far West 


By Buffalo Bill’s Widow 


Louisa Frederici Cody 
In Collaboration With Courtney Ryley Cooper 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JAMES C. McKELL 
II 


FELT I was now headed for the un- 
known West, and my husband tried 
to explain it to me. Remember, 
this was in 1866. 

“Tt isn’t all that this life out here 
is free,’’ he said; ‘‘there’s somé- 
thing more. The world isn’t big 
enough for everybody that’s in it. 
It’s got tospread; and they’ll want 
to come out here. Every day you 
can see the wagon trains starting across the desert. 
They’re building the railroad through Kansas. They 
need men who are rough and ready, and who’can 
fight their way forward and clear the path. I know 
the West, Lou, every foot of it; and I’ve got to do 
my part. It isn’t a very pretty place now, but 
there’ll be towns some day out here almost as big as 
St. Louis, and I’ve got to help make the road clear 
for them. I’m working for to-morrow, Lou—and I 
want you to help me.” 


Where I Expected to Find Indians 


HE old steamer plowed on up the muddy Mis- 
souri toward Fort Leavenworth. And there, 
when the gangplank was lowered, I found that Will 
had taken his first step in trying to make my entrance 
to the West as easy as possible. He had telegraphed 
ahead—the telegraph ran then as far as the Kansas 
Pacific had built—to his sister to summon as many 
of the officers and friends of the post as possible to 
_ the landing to meet us. And they were waiting, with 
carrfages and flowers and greetings and happiness. 
Instead of the Indians I had expected, there were 
cultured men and cultured women. I was almost 
hysterical with happiness when I went down that 
gangplank and ran forward to the arms of Will's 
sister, then turned to receive the introductions of 
the others who had gathered to greet me. 
“Tt isn’t so terribly bad yet, is it?’’ asked Will. 
I agreed that it wasn’t. In fact, it was all very 
wonderful. Leavenworth was glad to receive some- 
one new, almost as glad, in fact, as I was to know that 
Leavenworth did not consist wholly of stockades and 
hurrying soldiers rushing out to meet Indian attacks. 
There were dances and carriage rides and 


My Husband Confesses to Me 


UT one night, as | was smoothing out the flounces 
of my “‘ best dress,’’ I said to my husband: “ Will, 
what’s wrong with you?” 
He looked at me quickly. ‘“‘ Nothing—why?” 


























“‘IT know better than that,” I answered. ‘‘ Now, 
tell me.”’ 

He walked around the room a moment with his 
hands jammed deep in his pockets. ‘I'll tell you 
after the dance to-night,’’ he said at last. 

And so, when the dance was over and we were home again 
in Eliza’s house, [ asked the question once more. 

Will’s look of worriment faded for a moment. ‘‘Lou,”’ he 
questioned with that old twinkle in his eye, ‘‘are you glad 
you married me?” 

‘Why, of course.” 

“‘ And did you like that hack we rode in down to the boat ?”’ 

“Yes, Will. But what’s . 

“Did you have an interesting time on the boat?” 

“Certainly. But why are you asking all those questions?”’ 

“Well ” Then he smiled and walked around the room 
again. When he turned back he stopped and looked straight 
into my eyes. ‘‘ Well, because ” Then he turned his 
pockets inside out. They were empty. ‘ Broke,” he said 
quietly. . 

I stared. ‘‘ And we haven’t any money?” 

** Just enough for me to get out and get a job on—and for 
you to live on until I can send you back some,”’ he answered. 
“T’ve rented the old hotel down at Salt Creek Valley here 
from Doctor Crook, and you'll stay there. I—I’m going to 
get a job pushing a wheelbarrow.” 

““Where? At the hotel?” 

““No. On the Kansas Pacific. They’re looking for men 
now, and I’ve got a family to support. But’’—and he came 
forward quickly and kissed me—‘‘ I won’t be pushing a wheel- 
barrow long. There’s always something happening out here 
in the Wesi.”’ 


My Baby Comes —and My Husband 


en next day I said good-by to my husband, and he 
started out for Salina, Kansas, then the end of the Kan- 
sas Pacific, where the road was being built on toward Denver. 
Long days intervened, and at last came a letter from him 
saying that he had obtained a position as scout. 

And throughout that winter I received letters now and 
then telling me how he had guided General Custer from 











Hurriedly I Picked Up the Baby in One Arm and, Fighting My Way Clear of the Folds of Canvas, Made My 


Way Into the Open. “Get Back There!” I Cried. 


Fort Hays to Fort Larned, straight across a country that 
was without trails; how he had guided the Tenth Regiment 
in a terrific Indian fight near Fort Hays, in which a number 
of soldiers, as well as Major Arms, were wounded and a 
retreat was made, in the face of superior numbers of Indians, 
only with the aid of darkness. All of which was not the 
happiest news in the world for a bride. 

More times than once in that first year was I forced to 
grit my teeth and fight back the discouragement that almost 
overwhelmed me. Then-.came a new viewpoint of life in the 
person of our baby. 

Away out on the plains somewhere was her father, under- 
going hardships, I knew, dangers of which I could only 
dream. But I knew one other thing—that if Will was alive 
and it was possible to get word to him he would come to me. 
I sent the word, by telegraph as far as the wires would carry 
it, and then by pony express the rest of the way. 

Days passed. Then came the sound of hurrying feet, the 
booming of a big voice, and I was in my husband’sarms. His 
eyes were glistening. 

“Boy or girl?” he bellowed with that big voice of his. 

“A girl, Will,” I answered. 

““What are we going to name her?’”’ He had taken the 
covering from the baby’s face and was jabbing a tremendous 
finger toward her eyes, causing me to believe every moment 
that he would make a slip and ruin her features forever. 
““What’ll we name her?”’ 

“Why, haven’t you thought of a name?’’ I asked. 

““Me?”’ he stared wide-eyed. “Lord, I’m lost there! The 
only thing I ever named was a horse, and none of those 
names’d do, would they?” 

“Hardly. I’ve rather thought of the name of Arta.” 

“Pretty name. Hello, Arta!” he roared; when Will 
became excited his voice was like a foghorn. Naturally, with 
this great being bending over her, shouting in his happiness, 
the baby cried. Will’s ee was as long asa coffin. “‘ Kind of 
looks as if she didn’t like it,” came his simple statement. 


*T’ve Got a Gun and Know How to Use It” 


Now began new lessons for my scout. Here was.a man 
who could ride anything made of horseflesh; who could tear 
a hole in a dollar flipped into the air, and then hit it again 
with a rifle bullet before it touched the ground; who was at 
home in the midst of danger, and there had never been an 
Indian who could best him in a fight. But when it came to 
babies, I was the master. 

He was a willing student, however. But the West called 
again, and he went away. 


Now We Start for the Real West 


T WAS months later that I saw him again. I stared fora 

second, not expecting him. 

Then I gasped: ‘‘ Will Cody, what’ve you done?”’ 

‘Become a millionaire!’’ he shouted as he came forward 
to kiss me and then turned to the baby. ‘‘ Become a million- 
aire, that’s what I’ve done! We’re going away from here. 
bi own a town, now—Rome, Kansas. I’m half founder 
of it. 

And then he told me of how a friend and himself had 
bought a lot of land at a dollar an acre, erected a hundred 
houses and made a city of it. ‘ 

“We decided to call it Rome,’’ he ended, ‘‘ because Rome’s 
lasted for a long time, and we want our town to be remem- 
bered in history too.” : 

“It’s a beautiful name,” I agreed enthusiastically. ‘‘ When 
do we start out there?” 

‘‘Just as soon as we can get a few things packed up. 
Better not take too much out there at first.”’ 

So the packing began; and then Will, the baby and 
myself started to make our first journey into the real West. 
At Salina we left the Kansas Pacific, and I sighted long lines 
of great, cumbersome wagons that waited by the side of 
the track. 

Will pointed. ‘‘That’s ours—the third one. Come on; I'll 
help you into it.”’ 
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We made our way forward to the wagon, a ‘tremendous 
thing, trussed and beamed, with a slope-shouldered, long- 
mustached man lounging on the front seat, the reins of 
twelve teams of mules hanging listlessly in his hands, his 
jaws churning a tremendous cud of tobacco. One: by one, 
Will boosted first me, then the baby into the wagon, and 
turned. 

“Bill Rose is around here somewhere, waiting for us. Got 
his wife with him,”’ he said as he started away. ‘“‘I’ll hunt 
him up.” 

I looked after him timidly, then glanced again in the 
direction of the front seat. The black-mustached driver was 
still slumped forward, studying his mules, apparently think- 
ing of nothing else in life. I looked out to see where Will had 
gone and watched in the direction in which he had departed. 
Presently I felt something touch my shoulder, something 
gliding and creeping. Quickly I glanced, then Screamed at 
the sight of a black, snakelike thing that was gliding toward 
the baby. And as I turned, there came a chuckling, rumbling 
laugh as the driver drew back his bull whip’and haw-hawed 
at me. 

“Only me, lady,” he apologized. ‘Jest wanted t’ tickle 
th’ bebbe. Don’t see many on them out here.” 

I smiled, still quivering with fright, then immediately 
brightened at the approach of my husband and his com- 
panions, William Rose and his wife. 


My First Day in a “Prairie Schooner” 


HEY climbed into the heavy wagon, the 

driver cracked the whip that had frightened 
me so much and, rumbling and bumping, the 
start was made. For safety’s sake, the wagons 
traveled in numbers, rarely less than a dozen, 
each with its long string of mules before it, its 
drivers shouting and swearing, its yelling caval- 
lard riders, its whips popping like rifle shots. 
The wagons were capable of carrying seven thou- 
sand pounds of freight each, and with their beds 
were as large as the room of an ordinary house. 
Each was covered with two folds of heavy 
canvas, upon bentwood hoops, to protect 
the cargoes from the rain. 

I noticed in a vague way that every 
man who rode past the wagon was armed 
with a heavy revolver on each 
side of his belt and a rifle slung 
across hissaddle. Faraway, out 
at each side of the train, other 
men were riding, and they, too, 
were armed. For a long time I 
did not realize the import of it 
all. Then it struck me: we were 
in the Indian country, and those 
outriders were there to keep 
their keen eyes ever on the out- 
look for the approach of Indians, 
and to fire the shot that would 
send the long wagon train into 
a hastily constructed circle of 
defense. I turned to Will. 


If Indians Were Around 


" OW would we know if there 
were Indians around ?’”’ I 
asked as calmly as I could. 
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Then They Gathered 
Near the Cot Where 
Little Arta Lay. Ina 
Half-Embarrassed Way, One of 
Them Stuck Out a Finger, and 
Arta Reached for it, Caught it 
and Laughed 


Will rose and pointed. ‘‘Easily enough. See those spots 
over on the hills about a mile away?” 

ae Yes.”’ 

“They’re cattle—or buffalo.” 

“How do you know?” 

‘Because they either stay in one position or move slowly 
around. An Indian does neither. Hé bounces up and down; 
you'll see him for just a second and then he disappears.” 

“Why?” ‘ 

“It’s their method of scouting, and that’s the thing that 
gives them away. Never worry about an object you can see 
right along. But if you notice something bobbing up and 
down, just showing arid then dropping out of sight, you 
holler, and holler quick.” 

And with my baby held tight to me I watched the hills, 
watched until the last rays of the sun had faded and the hills 
had disappeared in the darkness, without a sight of the 
thing I feared. 

But the worst uncertainty was still to come. The wagons 
had been drawn into their circle for the night, and the camp 
fires were blazing in the center, while the drivers and others 
were preparing the meal of the night. Will got out to stretch 
a bit and to assist with the work. I, with my baby, remained 
in the wagon, listening to the chaff of the men and to their 
conversation. 

Two of them came near by. 

“‘How does it look?”’ I heard one of them ask. 

“Oh, all right,’’ came the voice of the other. ‘We're 
pretty well protected—as well as possible anyway. We've 
posted sentries everywhere.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ the first driver took a hitch at his trousers, “I'll 
be glad when we’re out of here, just the same. I never did 
like this Three Wells, even before the massacre.”’ 


My First Night of Terror 
Bbw pe WELLS! The name told its own story to me. It 


had only been a matter of months since the Indians had 
swooped down upon an emigrant train here, killed the 
drivers and the passengers, burned the wagons and driven 
off with the stock. I remembered how I had cringed at the 
horrors of the killings when I had read about them—even 
then only a week old—in the newspaper. Now I was to 
spend the night on the very spot where that massacre had 
taken place. 

By and by the dinner was cooked and Will brought me 
forth, pale and trembling, from the wagon. 

He looked at me queerly in the firelight. ‘‘Aren’t you 
feeling well?’ he asked. 

““Oh, fine,”’ I answered, summoning a wan smile; ‘‘just— 
just a little tired, that’s all.” 

““Hey’’—he turned and called to one of the wagonmen— 
“fetch my wife a little coffee, will you? She looks a bit 
weak,” 

But when the coffee came I could not drink it. My mind 
was on only one thing: that somewhere, out there in the 
darkness, were the sunken spots of what once had heen 
mounds of earth, where slept the victims of that massacre. 
The Indians had come in the night that time, silently crept 
forward until they had surrounded the train, then, with a 
sudden rush, killed the outposts and broken their way 
through to the inner defenses even before the men could 
reach their guns. And why should not to-night offer a chance 
for a repetition of it all? 

The fact that many and many a wagon train had passed 
this spot since the massacre had occurred, and had done so 
safely, did not in the slightest degree allay my fear. My food 


cooled on the plate before me, while my 
husband wondered. But I would not tell 
him. I had promised that I would be 
brave. And so I smiled—smiled in spite of 
my dry throat, my fevered, parched lips, 
my anxious eyes that watched every 
shadow, my jangling, raw nerves that seemed to leap and 
jerk at the slightest sound. 

That was only the beginning. Hours followed, hours in 
which men slept and mules brayed, hours in which I remained 
awake, watching, watching, my baby held close to me, 
watching and praying for dawn. 


Waiting All Night for the Dawn 
x LAST the light dragged its way across the sky. The 


teams were again hitched to their wagons; once more 
the bull whips cracked the air, the drivers and cavallards 
swore, and we went onward. Then, and only then, I dozed, 
— last from the ghostly, haunting memories of Three 
Wells. 

Throughout that day Will and Mr. Rose talked incessantly 
of their town, how it would grow, how brick and frame 
buildings would replace the shacks and tents which now 
stood there, and how the money would flow into their pockets 
in a never-ending stream. * 

Night came again, with a moaning wind, and I slept fit- 
fully, awakening with a start now and then, to rise from my 
bed in the old wagon, to gasp at the sight of the sentry, then 
to bury my head under the blankets and reason myself into 
a state approaching calmness that I might sleep. 

Again day, and again evening. The wagon train circled 
and left us just at the edge of a hill. I looked apprehensively 
toward my husband. , 

“Don’t worry. The town’s right over the hill. We're as 
safe as bugs in a rug. Come on.’ 


The Town That Picked Itself Up 


P THE Dill we started, toward the majestic entrance of 

our town of Rome. We made the top, and the two men 
dropped their arms aghast. The moon was shining, shining 
down upon what once had been Rome, with its hundred or 
so shacks and tents. But Rome—Rome the glorious—had 
roamed away. Only the shack which sheltered the saloon 
remained, its lights glowing out upon the scattered débris of 
where a town. once had stood. 

Rose turned gasping. ‘‘I—wonder what’s happened,’’ he 
said haltingly. 

Will rubbed his chin. This is the place all right,” he 
answered after a moment of gazing about him. “Every- 
thing’s here; there’s the butte over there and—and every- 
thing. It’s all here except the town.” 

And certainly the town had disappeared. Hurriedly we 
made our way down the hill, Will in the lead, carrying the 
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My Imagination Told Me What 
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Crumpled Body of a Man, 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Souvenir Pictures of the Great War 


WHEN THE PRINCE OF WALES DANCED WITH AMERICAN NURSES 


From a Painting by J. H. Gardner Soper 


HE Prince of Wales visited our American Army of Occupation and while at Coblenz attended our Saturday-night dance. He was treated as an ordinary captain, the rank designated 
by his uniform, rather than as the heir to the British throne. Quite naturally he picked out the prettiest girl to dance with, whereupon an American second lieutenant “cut in” on 
the Prince and took the girl away from him. The Prince got her back again, but the lieutenant “cut in” again just as the music stopped. “Serves you right, sir,” said the Prince. 
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Springtime Atop a Fifth Avenue Bus, a Daring Aviator, a 


The Ladies Home Journal for June. 1919 


Pretty Girl and a Cough Cure 
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WAT NORRIS leaned back lazily as the bus wandered up Fifth Avenue. 
=i New York was blossoming after its snowy winter. The shops that had 
filled their gleaming windows with fur and warm velvets now made the 
Avenue look like a lawn party; each new window flaunted frocks more 
ruffled, more crisp and delectable than the others. Pat liked the straw- 
color hats with their garlands of ribbons and flowers, their tangles of 
mM malines; he liked the pinkest, most edible of the fluffy gowns.. Pat 
liked a girl to look like the foam on the very top of a frosted straw- 
berry ice-cream soda. It wasn’t that Pat was not a feminist; he 
believed in woman suffrage, and the single—or was it double?—standard, and 
everything. But he liked a girl to look like a girl. 

Suddenly an airplane hummed in the blue sky above him, and Pat and all the 
other people on the crowded bus top looked up to watch the gleaming fins cut 
through the golden air as the plane dipped and leaped and dove and floated. 

Pat thought of the school in Southern France, and of the first time he had 
taken his little Nieuport up into the sky. And of one dark, murky day in par- 
ticular—the day that Donaldson had been killed—when he had butted up through 
the cloud banks. High above, the sun'had shone as though the heavens were 
made of polished brass, and below, the clouds had made a solid white flooring, 
through which the snow-covered peaks of the Pyrenees nosed-up. It had looked 
like Olympus, the home of the gods. 
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She Claimed She Was Cured Through é 
Sheer Brutality Instead of Medical 
Knowledge: By Phyllis Duganne. 
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poe yi The plane sped up, up, until it was almost lost in the sky, and 
, ? Pat sighed as he turned his gaze back to the Avenue, which still 
bloomed in a riot of color with the Allied flags. The Pyrenees— 
the Italian Alps—the rolling plains that led on to Vienna—nothing 
had ever looked better to him than Fifth Avenue. Sometimes it 
seemed as though he would never again get used to it. 

The airplane appeared again, and Pat turned from the Avenue 
and the shops to the sky. It was impossible for him not to watch 
the plane, much though he wanted to iook at the street. As the 
bus swept past Forty-second Street, Pat pulled his light overcoat 

= more closely around him. Spring it was, but the shops had turned 
5 green and pink and white before the brown trees had feathered. 

} va He heard a rustling of skirts, and a girl sat down on the bench 
a + A beside him. Pat turned carelessly to look at her and forgot the 
, ‘@? 

4*}. ” 
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plane. She was a young woman, a very young woman. Beneath 
her green straw hat with its tangle of flowers and ribbons there 
shone red hair, fluttering in the wind, glistening in the sunlight: 
The wind had whipped deep color into her pale cheeks, the sunlight 
made her gray eyes shine like the sea at evening. 

Pat liked the decisive way she thrust her ten-cent piece into the bell punch the con- 
ductor held out to her; he liked the way she folded her small white hands in her lap and 
looked out quietly on the Avenue. She stirred a little and held up her hand to her mouth 
as she coughed. Her slender shoulders shook, and the fluffy gray fur that had half slid 
from one shoulder fluttered. 


HE bus rode on, and Pat tried not to stare too much. He wished that he was sitting 

across the aisle, so that he could look at her oftener. And yet he liked to sit beside this 
prettiest young woman he had ever seen. Perhaps people would think they were 
together. Pat straightened his shoulders, and looked out at the street. But he 
didn’t see the shops or the people; he saw a bit of a fluttering pale-green dress, part of a 
small gray slipper, the end of her gray fur. 

The girl coughed again, and gasped, and sighed a little as she leaned back. Pat frowned. 
He turned and looked at her sharply. She wore no.coat, and the wind was blowing her sheer 
dress; the gray fur covered one shoulder, and left her white throat and neck bare to the 
wind. She coughed constantly, and always she sighed, and her gray eyes clouded as she 
leaned back wearily. 

Pat shifted in his seat uncomfortably. He wondered why she didn’t pull her furs more 
closely about her throat, why she hadn’t worn a coat. It was all very well for the windows 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 































of the warm shops to be 
filled with fluffy summer 
things, but on the top of a bus 
Why hadn’t she sat inside? Pat 
was awfully glad she hadn’t. She 
stirred, and Pat bit his lip as she 
coughed again. The bus had stopped with 
the rest of the traffic at Fifty-eighth Street; 
from Central Park the wind blew down the 
avenue, a wind sweet with the first fragrance 
of spring and cold with the last breath of 
winter. : 

“Are you doing anything for that cold?”’ 
Pat demanded suddenly. 

The young woman turned and looked at 
him seriously. ‘‘ No,” she answered. 

Pat scowled. “‘ You ought to, you know,”’ 
he said weakly. 

“‘Yes,”’ the young woman answered pleasantly.’ 

They sat quietly, the young woman looking down on 
Fifth Avenue demurely, Pat blazing with indignation. 
“Well, you ought!” he said finally. 

“Yes,” the young woman repeated. 
‘*So I’ve been told.” 

Pat glared. He sat silently until 
the young woman coughed again. 
““Why don’t you?”’ he asked. 

“Do something for it?” the young 
woman asked. “‘ Because I don’t want 
to.” 

- Pat grunted indignantly and turned 
to look at her. He couldn’t say that 
she was laughing, but her lips had a 
delicious curve and her eyes were 





merry. ‘“Oh—damn!’’ Pat said, 
and now the young woman laughed 
charmingly. 


“You don’t look a bit like a doc- 
tor,’”’ she said sweetly. 


UT Pat didn’t smile as she looked 

at him. He stiffened. ‘I sup- 

pose you mean I haven’t got a bag,” 
he said. 

“T hadn’t noticed whether you had 
a bag or not,’’ the young woman said. 
“But you don’t look like a doctor 
at all.” 

“*Well’’— Pat hesitated—“ you 
ought to do something for that 
cold !’’ 

“‘Oh—do something—do some- 
thing!”. the young woman said 
hotly. ‘ That’s all I’ve heard any- 
one say for a month! Do some- 
thing indeed! Eat nasty, old, 
*brown medicine; tie a stocking 
around my throat; take castor 
oil! I won't!” 

She coughed furiously; it 
seemed to Pat as if she delighted 
in coughing as she did. 

“Get off this bus before it 
starts,”’ he said, ‘‘and come over 
to the Plaza with me. If you’ve 
been told for a month you ought 
to do something, it’s time you 
did; I’m going to give you a hot 
lemonade, and then you’re going 
home to bed.” 

“T won't,” the young woman 
said. ‘‘I’m going to a tea.” 

‘‘And give everyone else that 
cold, I suppose,’”’ Pat said. ‘‘Do 
you think that’s very nice?” 

“Do you think you are?’’ asked 
the young woman. 

“T don’t know whether I’m 
nice or not,” he said, “but I know 
that I’ve got a lot more sense 
than you have.” 

He pushed the button, and the 
young woman gasped. 

“This tea is being given for 
me,”’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t be absurd. 

Of course I’ve got to go.” 

“Get off,’’ Pat said brutally, 
and the young woman climbed 
down from the bus. 


pA guided her across the street 

and into the hotel. They sat 

down at a little table, and Pat 

realized suddenly that he hadn’t noticed how frightfully 
pretty she was. She was much the prettiest girl he had ever 
seen in his life; she was probably the prettiest girl he ever 
‘would see. 

He ordered her lemonade gruffly, without speaking to her. 

‘They'll be simply furious at the tea,’’ the young woman 
said. She leaned back in her chair and smiled across the 
table at Pat. Women usually smiled at him. It was not 
that he was so handsome: But he was tall and dark and 
smiling. 

“My name is Norris—Pat Norris,”’ he said. 

“I’m Constance Ridgeway,’’ the young woman answered 
his eyes. 

The waiter brought the lemonade and she wrinkled her 
nose in displeasure as she tasted it. 

“Horrid!” she said. ‘‘ Awful!” 
obediently, still smiling at Pat. 

“Now you've got to go home,” Pat said heroically. The 
young woman pouted. ‘I’m going to send some medicine 
for your cold,”’ he added. ; 

“I won’t take it,’’ Miss Ridgeway said sweefly. ‘I only 
took that awful stuff because it was here. I could eat almost 
anything in this room. It’s awfully pretty, you know.” 

A brilliant idea leaped into Pat Norris’ mind. ‘Very 
well,” he said. ‘I will get you a bottle of cough medicine, 
thick, sirupy, brown cough medicine, and you will come 


And she drank it all 
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nate with me every day until you have taken it 
= a Nas 
Miss Ridgeway looked at him with wide eyes. 
“T think you’re perfectly horrid,’”’ she said. 

Pat paid the check in silence and led Miss Ridgeway out 
to a cab. 

“‘What’s your address?” he asked. Miss Ridgeway told 
him. Pat climbed into the cab. ‘I’m going home with 
you,” he said, ‘‘because I don’t trust you. You mustn’t go 
to that tea.” 

““Oh-h-h!’’ Miss Ridgeway said indignantly. “I never 
did like doctors. They’re all brutes.” 

Pat smiled. ‘‘ You won’t go, will you?” he asked. 

““Maybe I will and maybe I won’t,’”’ she said. ‘‘No, I 
won't, Doctor Norris. I don’t really want to anyway.” 


Been cab drew up at her house, and Pat helped her out 
gently. ‘I hope you'll feel better to-morrow,”’ he said. 
““You’d better telephone me; I'll give you my number.” 
He wrote it down quickly and gave it to her. 


“TI won't,” Miss Ridgeway said defiantly. ‘‘Of course 


I’mall right. I’m not sick; and I don’t like doctors. And I 
hate medicine.” 


hemian. 


“T’ll trot along now and get it,’’ Pat promised. 

“‘T won't take it,’’ Miss Ridgeway said. 

She turned as she reached the top step of her house, and 
stood there smiling, her gray fur falling prettily about her 
shoulders. “‘ Doctor Norris!” she called. 

“Yes, Miss Ridgeway,’’ Pat said. 

‘“‘T have a luncheon engagement to-morrow at one o'clock. 
I'll meet you at the Plaza at half past twelve.” 

She closed the door quickly, and Pat stood listening to 
the last of her laughter before he turned about and walked 
over to the avenue. 

He didn’t look enviously at the men with young women; 
he didn’t sigh as an extremely pretty girl with an English 
bulldog straining at his leash passed him. He didn’t feel 
alone and homesick as he threw open the door of his 
apartment. 

Pat Norris’ apartment was probably the strangest four 
rooms that ever a man inhabited. It wasn’t his apartment, 
anyway; it belonged to his sister, Elaine Norris, the ac- 
tress who had charmed both England and America. She 
had sailed for Australia a week after his return from the 
war, and he was staying there until he could find a place 
of his own. 

The living room was almost possible, although the tiny 
French desk with its pindling, fluted legs, and the lacquered, 
flowered wastebasket beside it would hardly have been Pat’s 


lhe Girl With the Cush 
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** Bobs and I Have Been Hunting Apartments, Too,” 
She Said. “I Want to Take a Place We Looked at 
on Fourteenth Street, But Bobs Says it’s Too Bo- 

He’s So Conventional ” 


choice. But from the living room he 
walked into the bedroom. Anyone, 
even after seeing the swarthy Pat, 
could have guessed that Elaine was 
blond like her English mother. The 
curtains at the window and about the wicker-and-maple bed 
were of the palest pink. Anyone looking at the wide, loy 
dressing table, with its three great mirrors, its broad top for 
bottles and boxes, would have guessed that Elaine was 
beautiful. 

The dressing table was serving as an admirable place for 
Pat’s shoes. A lacquered tray that Elaine had left on the 
table held his pipes; a box, painted with Watteau shepherd. 
esses and flowers, was filled with cigarettes, brown-papered, 
Havana ones. The delicate femininity of the place did not 
annoy Pat as it had in the past. He had never tried to 
imagine Elaine in her apartment, but a slender ghost girl 
with blowing red hair and frilly green clothes seemed to be. 
long on the low stool before the mirrors. 

Pat threw off his coat and went into the other room. He 
picked up a book, but held it unopened in his lap. 

“‘Five o’clock now to five o’clock to-morrow morning is 
twelve hours,” he said. “Five o’clock to-morrow morning 
until half past twelve is seven hours 
anda half. That makes nineteen hours 
anda half.” 

He lit his pipe, and leaned hack 
among the silk cushions of the couch, 
‘‘Constance,’”’ he said softly. ‘‘Con- 
stance Ridgeway.’”’ Then he laughed 
at himself, and opened the book and 
found his place. 






HE evening, although it involved 

dinner at Mrs. Turner’s, dragged. 
The morning was endless. Pat arrived 
at the Plaza fully fifteen minutes ahead 
of timein the hope that Miss Ridgeway 
would be early. She came at exactly 
half past twelve, and took his hand, 
smiling. They were silent as they 
found a table and sat down. 

“You'll come every day until you've 
taken all the medicine?’’ Pat asked, 

Miss Ridgeway looked at him in 
sudden suspicion. ‘‘Let’s see it,’’ she 
said. 

It was the largest bottle Pat had 
been able to find, and they both 
laughed as he produced it from his bag. 

“T’ll be old and gray before I’ve 
taken all that!”” Miss Ridgeway said. 
“Give it to me right away, and then | 
can have a ginger ale to forget the 
taste.” 

Pat had never seen anything more 
delightful than her rounded mouth as 
he held the spoon toward her. They 
laughed happily. Pat wasn’t shy, but 
suddenly he could think of nothing 
to say. They were silent as the waiter 
brought the ginger ale. 

“You live in New York?’ Miss 
Ridgeway asked. 

“‘T always have,” Pat answered. 
“These last two years I’ve been in 
France and Italy of course.”’ 

“Oh, really?’’ Miss Ridgeway 
said. ‘‘ Medical Corps?” 

Pat choked over his drink. “I 
went into aviation,” he said. 

“T should think you’d have 
been needed in the Medical,’’ Miss 
Ridgeway said. ‘‘ You are a doc- 
tor, aren’t you?” Her, question 
was hopeful. 

Pat nodded gravely. ‘I am,” 
fie said. ‘I’ve been a doctor for 
five years.” 


“T THINK it was wonderful for 

you to go into aviation,” Miss 
Ridgeway said. ‘‘Tell me about 
it. Where did you train?’ 


when we declared war,” Pat 
answered —“‘ Bill Donaldson, the 
man I used to live with, and I. 
Bill was killed at the school in 
Pau.” 

“Oh—I’m sorry,” Miss Ridge- 
way said. Her eyes had grown 
somber. ‘My kid brother went 
to Miami. He was killed in 
France.” 

“Good Lord!’’ Pat said. ‘‘ Talk about—you don’t mean to 
say that you're Art Ridgeway’s sister, that he was your 
brother?” 

“Did you know Art?”’ Miss Ridgeway demanded, her 
words tumbling breathlessly from her mouth. ‘Did you 
know my Art, tall and red-haired and freckled?”’ 

“IT knew him in Paris,” Pat said. ‘‘ Met him at dinner one 
night with Edwards, and then we used to see a good deal of 
each other till I went to Italy and he went back to the front. 
I heard of him in one way or another, and then éé 

“‘And then’’— Miss Ridgeway said softly—‘‘oh, it wasi’t 
fair! It wasn’t fair!” 

Pat was silent. 

“Tell me about Art,’’ Miss Ridgeway begged. ‘Tell me 
everything you know about him.” . 

And Pat told her aboui her brother; told her how he had 
left Paris with dozens of little packages strung about him, of 
how he had spent days of his precious leave doing bits of 
shopping for the other men who had not had leave, carrying 
letters and photographs to their wives, bringing back cakes 
and socks and letters. He told her how Art had given 
one of those parties that French and American people used 
to give in the Gare du Nord for the poilus. He told her all 
those small things that she wanted most to know. 
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HE village was very small, really 
just a hamlet, with not more than 
twenty cottages, huddled so close 
together that their thatched roofs 
almost touched. It was really 
these thatches, long-fringed and 
mellowed by centuries of sun and 
rain, that had made such a subtle camou- 
flage against the hills. I was startled to 
find that I had turned the Dorset Valley 
and stood right at the village inn, the ‘‘Jolly Farmer.’’ Under 
his sturdy metal figure, swinging away on his signpost, I 
feasted my eyes on the Green, the usual square where the 
market and sports center English country life. Facing the 
Green, trim and new shaven, were the cottages, their pink 
and purple plasters gay with plants peeping through the 
leaded windowpanes, the occasional bulging glass of which 
spoke for the ripe age of the village. 

“There is no war here!”’ I laughed, as so many American 
soldiers have on their first sight of these merry-faced hamlets. 

Every detail—from the shining door knockers to the 
vivid country flowers massed in odd crannies and formal 
beds—glowed with a quiet cheer, as did the fields cupping 
the valley with new-turned earth or vegetable rows check- 
ered by autumn hedges. I looked up at the “Jolly Farmer,” 
every crease of his smile a “‘cheerio.’”’ I laughed up at him, 
at the eager gardens, at the tidy, blithe village, and saying 
again ‘‘ There’s no war here!’ I felt something, as I turned 
the highway’s sharp corner, fall against my skirt. ~ 

“You haven’t carried that around the bend?”’ I cried, 
alarmed at the smallest boy and the largest sack of potatoes 
I had ever seen coupled together. 

The small boy tried to straighten his back, and peered up 
at me shyly under a tuft of hair. ‘‘Who then to do it?” he 
asked in the direct folk talk. , 

“Why the men, of course!’”’ I was shocked at his panting. 

He peered up at me again, half grin, half pity for the 
“furriner,”’ and said slowly and a bit solemnly, fdr so is the 
talk in these parts: “‘ Men? There be no men here.” 








; My 


: “Well, Now Smile a Bit Yourself, Won’t You, Old K?” 


And Mrs. Thorne Said That Kitchener Smiled 


. Ahalf truth broke upon me. I remembered now that this 
little island of England, alone, irrespective of Scotland or 
Ireland or any Colonies, just England—about the size of 
ew York State—has given four million six hundred thou- 
sand men, or seventy per cent of its fit men to the war, and 
that to-day every third man of these has been killed or 
wounded. 
Now I realized that the toll on many small villages must 
7 complete; yet this, as those others, looked such a merry 
ace ! 
«the small boy answered my question, trying to be patient. 
€s, our men’s all gone out to the war, but they'll noa be 
Comin’ whoam again.” Then he repeated slowly while the 
terrible whole truth broke: ‘‘There-be no men here.” He 
was looking at me hard now, with a funny grin I have seen 
on many a Tommy when things were going hard. His 
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By Catherine Van Dyke 
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patched little jacket seemed bursting with cheer. 
““’Tis us be the men now,” and the smile slanted 
up his ear. 

* Within, the “Jolly Farmer” was a homely old 
place, with a wide, low room that was feeding 
hall and kitchen together. The oak rafters were 


table with long benches ran from one wall, fitted 
with an unlit cookstove, to the other end, where, 
in a huge fireplace, burned a tree trunk. The 
log, banked with peat, gave out a moist herb odor 
and a sort of simmering second bass to the chirp- 
ing teakettle. Everywhere, as without, was a 
large cheeriness. 


F COURSE there were no hams hanging on the 

chimney hooks, nor greatibarons of beef or huge 
cheeses or any of the abundance of gay coaching 
days or pre-war hunting parties. But the copper 
pots, though empty, glowed. Even the long- 
handled frying pans reflected one another, and the 
spit, on which many a sirloin had sizzled, was 
bright. On the door peg a soldier’s sheepskin 
trench coat hung, new-washed and fleecy. I won- 
dered if I had really understood the small boy. 

Mrs. Roundtree, mistress of the inn, an ample 
figure with a domestic double chin, took my rations 
and presently brought my tea, made according to 
the old recipe, so stiff that the spoon stood upright. 
There was no sugar, butter or jam, of course, and 
the war bread was dark and stodgy. ‘“ But there’s 
potatoes roasting in the ashes,”’ she smiled rather solidly, 
and stirred one out, while she said the inn was 
now the eating place for the whole village, thus 
saving light and fuel. Mrs. Roundtree stood 
looking down at me, for this village is very iso- 
lated and visitors in these days a curiosity. 

There are no trains anywhere near here, and 
these folk have never known outsiders, being 
mostly farmers who have intermarried for gen- 
erations. They still speak of any man beyond 
their own hills as a “foreigner,” and outside 
that as ‘“‘abroad.” 

Mrs. Roundtree said it to me now: “ You’re 
a furriner?”’ 

“An American,” I answered; and then I 
added impulsively, because I knew the bond: 
‘*My man’s in hospital near by.” 

Turning heavily, she took from a treasure 
cabinet three photographs, dusting them off 
with her apron though they were speckless. 
“My lads!” 

“In France?” I asked, dreading her answer. 
“Aye, France!” Then, ocittine to the youngest: “He 
was my bairn.’”’ A smile spread over her face, lifting the 
wrinkles. 

“And the inn was their home?”’ 
bit. 

“Just as they left it—the inn and me.’ 

The ruddy coppers, the neat small things that require 
unending care, now sparked with sunset. It touched the 
sheepskin trench coat, too, and then lightly herself and, for 
all that once I might have called her stolid, now she seemed 
as a coal that had flamed and then burned red and rebellious 
and then to a steady white glow. 


I was understanding a 


“TT’S dimsy.” She used the old word shading between 
twilight and evening and, after drawing the curtains, 

took a tin of ashes from the hearth and began to polish a 

saucepan. She polished it evenly, with determination. 

Now the room stirred with the heavy boots of the women 
coming in for their supper. A few had shawls over their 
heads; mostly they were in corduroys and smocks and caps. 
Children with shy voices and bubbling jokes were tucked 
about one end of the table; there were a big dish of potatoes 
and a jug of milk in its center. 

The children broke out in chorus and sniffed rapturously 
when Mrs. Roundtree took a pan of baked apples from the 
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He Threw Off His Leather Apron 
and Caught Up With the Recruit- 
ing Sergeant 


Moatipouf, 


hearthshelf. Instead 
of the apples, the 
women had a slab of 
cheese. These women 
said nothing, but here 
and there came a 
laugh over the pass- 
ing of the mugs and 
the deep dishes. 
Mostly they ate hun- 
grily; for, with the 
pressure for crops, | 
they are in the fields 
at daybreak, andsome 
still reap in the moon’s 
light this fogless eve- 
ning promised. 
Someone lit the two 
tallow dips, and the 
women looked at me 
timidly. 
“She has a man in hos- 
pital,’’ Mrs. Roundtree said. 
',, “Aye,” they all answered 
softly; and again I knew the 
bond. 

When, presently, they 
pushed back their benches, 
and the children were taken 
outside where I heard the 
pump creak vigorously, the 
women talked more freely, 
and when I told them that 
my husband was an English 
officer they relaxed. Per- 

aps he had known their 
men? So, bit by bit, while 
each took her own dishes to 
the big pan of hot water and others drew round the hearth 
and clicked their needles—slowly, delicately, waiting for their 
heavy speech and their quiet but sustained thinking, curi- 
ously conscious that in the intimacy of the peat fire and the 
stools drawn close for light and warmth these women were 
telling it for the first time—I heard the story of their village 
where the war has left no men. 







HEY do not tell these things easily, the English country- 

women. But, although I had just come from France, I 
did not miss the Latin volubility, the quick tears and ges- 
tures, but rather marveled at their calm sweeping aside of 
these things. They had put them instead into the tidy 
Green, the trim gardens; and there were verbs and nouns 
and phrases and gestures and the whole ache of grief sown 
into: fields harvested aS their men would have them har- 
vested; ini horses shod now by the blacksmith’s wife; in 
flocks of sheep reared by the girl who had walked out since 
childhood with Seth Elder, and only waited on his home 
leave from Salonica ‘‘to be joined.” 

These women wore no black; they shed no tears; and 
again and again I was spurred by their immense cheerfulness, 
their constant busyness. For sorrow smites here, where 
kinship is knit by generation after generation, in a way 
America, with its constant shifting from town to town and 
the new circtes of new wealth, cannot understand. 

Outside this village the world rang with woman’s rights, 
labor clamoring for an eight-hour schedule and increased 
pay; here they were 
ignorant, unfash- 
ionable, working 
eighteen hours in ‘ 
the summer 
stretches, clinging 
to a village with 
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A Romance Wherein Red Pepper Burns Comes Back and Has a 
Distinctly New Experience: By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF “RED PEPPER BURNS,” “RED PEPPER'S PATIENTS,” ETC. 





me’ 


IS, I’ll stump you to 
go to church with 
me this morning!’ 

It may have beena rather 
peculiar form of invita- 
tion to attend upon the 
service of the sanctuary, 
but that was not the 
reason for the startled 
expression on Jane Ray’s 
face. She simply couldn’t 
believe that it was her 
brother Cary who was 
making the proposal. 
Church! When had Cary 
ever gone to any church 
whatever—unless it 
might have been for the 
purpose of gathering ma- 
terial for some brilliant, 
ironic article with which 
to do his share in that 
old fight of the world 
against the forms of re- 
ligion? As for herself, it 
had long been her custom 
to employ her Sunday 
mornings in making up 
her business accounts for 
the week. 

Her reply was a parry: 
“What church would you 
suggest going to?”’ 

Cary’s glance ather was 
both sharp and whimsi- 
cal. ‘“‘Isn’t there but one? According to what I hear, the 
‘Stone Church,’ as they call it, is the one where the town is 
flocking, to hear our friend, the fighting parson, say things 
that stop the breath. I understand his trustees are mostly 
pacifists. It must grind ’em like fun to hear their Scotsman 
firing his machine gun regardless. I admit I want to be in on 
it. I think this country’s going to get into it before long, 
and when it does I expect to see Robert Black off like a shot 
for some place where pacifists are unpopular.” 

“He has never asked us to come to his church,” Jane 
temporized, 

“‘No. That’s why I want to go. I’ve been waiting all this 
while to have him ask me, so I could turn him down. . But 
he never has; so, being quite human, I’m piqued into going 
on my own motion. Come along, sis. I'll guarantee if an 
old sinner like me can stand the gaff, a young saint like you 
will be in her element.” 








I pe gave him a sparkling smile. ‘Very well. It will be 
your fault if we feel like fish very much out of water and 
don’t know how to act. 
least three years.” 

“The more shame to you. Most of them are mighty 
comfortable places in which to sit and pursue your own 
train of thought, and on that ground alone you should be 
a constant attendant—though I doubt very much if we are 
able to pursue any train of thought within hearing of 
R. Black except the one he chooses to put up to us. The 
more I’ve seen of him the more I’ve discovered of his little 
tendency to keep you occupied with him exclusively. Well, 
we'll give him a bit of a surprise. To tell the truth, I’m 
beginning to think we owe it to him.” 

There could be small doubt of this. In the three months 
which had intervened since Cary Ray’s arrival, for all 
hope there seemed of him, both physically and morally down 
and out, Robert Black had stood steadily by him. His 
comradeship had been a direct challenge to Cary’s better 
self, and all that was good in the young man—and there was 
undoubtedly very much—had rallied to meet the sturdy 
beckoning of this new friend. 


I haven’t been in a church in at 
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At an early date the two had discovered that, different 
as they were in character, they had one thing mightily in 
common—the delights and tortures of the creative brain. 
Jane had called Cary a genius, and so he was, perhaps in the 
lesser and more commonly used meaning of the too-much- 
used word. His articles on any theme were always welcomed 
in certain of the best newspaper and magazine offices, and 
only his lack of dependability and his erratic ways of work- 
ing had kept him from rapid advancement in his world. 

Black, discovering almost at once that he had to deal with 
a brain which, if it could be freed from the handicap of dis- 
sipation, would be capable of production worth any effort 
to salvage from the threatened wreck, had thrown himself 
heart and soul into winning Cary’s friendship on the 
ground of their common interest and understanding. To do 
this he had used every particle of skill he possessed, and 
his reward had been the knowledge of the steadily lengthen- 
ing periods of Cary’s reasonableness and his response to the 
stimulus which will always be greater than almost any 
other—the demand of a friend who cares that we live up to 
his belief in us. 

Cary had come to think of Robert Black as the best 
friend he had in the world after his sister, and to look for- 
ward to the hours the two spent together as the brightest 
spots in a life which had grown dimmed at an age when it 
should have shown its fullest zest. 


HUS it came about that Robert Black, entering his 
pulpit that Sunday morning, and presently taking 
estimate of his congregation, as a preacher must do if he is to 
know how to aim accurately and fire straight, caught sight 
of two people whose presence before him gave him a dis- 
tinct shock of surprise. He had been sure he would some- 
time get that shock, but it had been long delayed, and he had 
rather doggedly persisted in withholding the direct invita- 
tion, reasoning with himself that he would rather have Jane 
and Cary come for any other reason than the paying of the 
debt he knew they must feel they owed him. 
And now they were there before him—rather near him 
too. Young Perkins, one of the ushers for the middle aisle, 





had pounced on them as 
a pair whowould docredit 
to his natural desire to 
have all the best dressed 
and most distinguished 
looking strangers placed 
where they would do the 
most good to the person- 
nel of the congregation. 
He knew Jane for what 
he called “a stunner,” 
thereby paying youthful 
tribute to her looks and 
quiet perfection of dress. 
As for Cary, one glance of 
appraisal had placed him, 
for Perkins, in the class of 
the “‘classy,”’ than which 
there is no greater com- 
pliment in the vocabulary 
of the Perkinses. There- 
fore it was that Perkins, 
leading Jane and Cary 
down the middle aisle, 
had joyously slipped them 
into the pew of one of the 
leading members—to-day 
out of town, as he knew— 
and thus had left them 
within exceedingly close 
range of whatever gunfire 
might be at the command 
of the pulpit. 

Perkins, having hur- 
riedly scanned the head- 
lines of the morning papers, had a hunch that it was going 
to be one of those mornings when the congregation would be 
likely to leave the church with its hair a trifle rampant on its 
brow from excited thrustings, or with its hats a little askew 
from agitated noddings or shakings. He had come to look 
forward to such Sundays with increasing zest. There was 
something else to stake quarters on with the other ushers, 
these days, than on how late Doctor Burns was going to be at 
church, or how short a time he would be permitted to remain 
there.’ Perkins was beginning to wonder how he had ever 
endured the dull times of Black’s immediate predecessor; 
certainly he was rejoicing that they were over. 


| ee o say FITCH, in the Lockwood pew, just across the 
aisle and two rows behind Jane and Cary, found the pair 
a particularly interesting study. Through Tom she had 
heard much of Cary; she had caught only unsatisfying 
glimpses before. As he sat at the end of the pew nearest 
the aisle she had a full view of that profile which had first 
assured Black that Cary was indeed Jane’s brother, and 
it now struck Miss Fitch as one of the most attractive 
masculine outlines she had ever seen. 

Cary was still distinctly pale, but his pallor was becoming 
more healthy with each succeeding day of Jane’s skillful 
feeding, and his manmer had lost its excessive nervousness. 
To the eye, by this time, he merely looked the interesting 
convalescent from a possibly severe illness, with every 
probability of a complete return to full fitness of body. As to 
his mind, one glance at him could hardly help suggesting 
to the intelligent observer that here was a young man who 
possessed brains trained to the point of acuteness and 
efficiency, in whatever lines they might be employed. 

To look at either Cary or j Bray moreover, one would 
hardly have said that church was to them so unaccustomed 
a place. Jane, sitting or rising with the rest, sharing hymn 
book or printed leaf of the responsive service with her 
brother, appeared the most decorous of regular communi- 
cants. For herself, however, she was experiencing many 
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curious reactions, the most poignant of which, throughout 
the preliminary service, was caused by the sight of Robert 
McPherson Black, in his gown and with the high gravity 
upon him which she had never before seen in precisely its 
present quality 

Could this be the spirited young man who came so often 
to spend an hour with Cary, his As and manner full of a 
winning gayety or of an equally winning vigor of speech 
and aaticn? This was another being, indeed, who con- 
fronted her, a being removed from her as by a great gulf 
fixed, his fine eyes by no chance meeting hers, his, voice by 
no means addressed to her, but to the remotest person in his 
audience, far back under the gallery. For the first time 
Jane Ray was realizing that, well as it had seemed to her 
that she had come to know the man Black, she actually 
knew him hardly at all; for here, in this place to her 
so unfamiliar, was his real home! 

And then, very soon came an equally strong reaction from 
this first impression of remoteness. For, the moment the 
anthems and the responses and the rest of the preliminary 
service was over, and Black had been for three minutes upon 
his feet in his office of preacher, the whole situation was 
reversed. No longer did he seém to be sending that trained 
and reverent voice of his to every quarter of the large, 
hushed audience room; but in a new and arresting way he 
was addressing Jane Ray very directly; he was speaking 
straight to her, and she had quite forgotten that there 
was anyone else there to hear. 

If this impression of hers was precisely like that 
which reached each person within sound of his voice 
who possessed the intelligence to listen, that was noth- 
ing to her—nor to them. The simple fact was that 
when Robert Black spoke to an audience as from his 
very first word he was speaking now, that audience 
had no choice but to listen, listen as individuals with 
each of whom he was intimately concerned. 


1‘ FOR Cary Ray, perhaps there was nobody in that 
whole audience so well qualified to measure the 
speaker’s ability and power as he. He had spent no 
small portion of his early after-college days in reporting 
for a greatcity daily, and hisassignments had come tobe 
very frequently the following up of one noted speaker 
after another. He had listened to eloquence of all 
sorts, spurious and real; had come to be a judge of 
quality in human speech, in all its ramifications; was 
by now himself a literary critic of no inferior sort. 
His mind, at its best—and it was not far short of its 
best on this Sunday morning—was keen and clear, and 
as he gave himself up to Black as one gives himself up 
to a friend who is setting before him a matter of im- 

rt, he was a hearer of the sort whom speakers would 
o far to find. 

Did Black know this? Unquestionably he did. He 
knew also that Red was in his audience this morning, 
and Jane Ray, and Nan Lockhart, and Frances Fitch 
and many another, and that every last one of them 
was listening as almost never before. How could they 
help but hear, when he was saying to them that which 
challenged as he was challenging now? 

his was in February, nineteen-seventeen. Diplo- 
matic relations with Germany had been severed; 
America was on the’ brink of war. One tremendous 
question was engaging the whole country: Was it 
America’s duty to go into war? Was it her necessity? 
Was it—and here a few voices were rising loud and 
clear—was it not only her necessity and her duty— 
was it her privilege? 

No doubt where Robert Black stood. It was 
America’s privilege, the acceptance of which had been 
already too long postponed. In no uncertain terms he 
made his conviction clear. The blood baptism which 
was purifying the souls of other countries must be ours 
as well, or never again could we be clean. To save our 
souls—to save our souls—that was his plea! 

“Oh, I wish,” he cried out suddenly toward the end, 
“*T had the dramatic power to set the thing before you 
so that you might see it as you see a convincing play 
upon a stage! Never a human drama like this{one, 
and we—are sitting in the boxes! Bathed and clean- 
clothed and gloved—gloved!—we are sitting in the 
boxes and looking on—and applauding now and then 
as loudly as we may with wearing gloves! And over 
there, their hands are torn and bleeding with wounds 
while we delay—and delay—and delay!” 





iL in the pew before him Cary Ray suddenly 
clenched his fists. His arms had been folded; his 
hands were gloved. Gloved hands could clench then! 
Into his brain—now afire with Black’s own fire, as it had 
been more than once before now as the two talked 
war together—but never as now—never as now!—there 
sprang an idea, glowing with life. His writer’s instinct 
leaped at it, turned it inside out and back again, saw it 
through to its ultimate effort, and never once lost track of 
Black’s closing words or missed a phrase of the brief prayer 
that followed, a prayer that seemed to rise visibly from the 
altar, so burning were the words of it. Cary rose from his 
seat a man illumined with a purpose. 

Up the aisle he felt Red’s hand upon his arm. Those 
orders to the usher not to call the red-headed doctor out for 
anything except an emergency had been regularly in force 
of late. Astonishingly often was the once absentee now 
able to make connections with his pew, at least in time for 
the sermon. To his friend Macauley he was frank to ad- 
mit that it did make a difference in the drawing power of 
the church whether the man in the pulpit could aim only 
soft and futile blows, or whether he could hit straight and 
fast and hard. “‘And whether,’’ Red added once concisely, 

. “you happen to know that he practices precisely what 
he preaches.” j 

In Cary’s ear Red now said incisively: ‘“‘What are you 
betting that sermon will cost him half his congregation?” 

Cary turned, his dark eyes afire. “If it does, we'll fill it 
up with vagrants like me. My lord, that was hot stuff! 
And this is the first time I’ve heard him; more fool I. Why 
didn’t you let a fellow know?” 

Red laughed rather ruefully. “Cary,” he said, “it’s 
astonishing how we do go on entertaining angels unawares. 
But when we get one with a flaming sword, like this one, 
we're just as liable to cut and run away as to stay by and 
get our own hands on a hilt somewhere.” 

“I’ve got mine on one, I promise you,”” murmured Cary. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


His one idea now was to reach home and lay his hand 
upon it. If, to him, his fountain pen was the trustiest sword 
in his arsenal, let none disparage that mighty weapon. In 
his hands, if those hands remained steady, it might do 
some slashing through obstacles in time. ; ; 


i WAS just three days later that Jane Ray, coming in 
from the shop, saw Cary sling that pen, hurriedly capped 
for the purpose, clear across the table, at which for those 
three days he had been writing almost steadily. He threw 
up his arms in a gesture of mingled fatigue and triumph. 

“‘Janey,” he said, “I want you to send for Robert Black, 
and Doctor and Mrs. Burns, and your friend Miss Lock- 
hart—you told me she wrote plays at college, didn’t you?— 
and her friend, Miss Fitch, the raving beauty who acts; 
probably acts all the time, but none the worse for that, for 
my purpose. Also Tommy Lockhart. I want ’em all, and 
I want ’em quick. I can’t sleep till I’ve had ’em here to 
listen to what I’ve done. And now, if I weren’t under your 
roof, and if I didn’t care such a blamed lot about not letting 
Black down, I’d go out and take a drink. Oh, don’t worry; 
I won’t; not just yet anyhow. I’ll go out and take a walk 
instead. My head’s on fire and my feet are two chunks from 
the north pole.” 

Happier than she had been for a long time, her hopes 
for her brother rising higher than they had yet dared 





_~ As Cary Slipped Round the Corner 
- He Ran Straight Into a Tall Figure 
Coming His Way. He Would Have Rushed by and Away, But 
Black Wheeled and Was at His Side, Walking With Him 


to rise, in spite of all the encouragement his improvement 
had given her, Jane made haste to summon these people 
whose presence he had demanded. They came, on short 
notice; even Red, who said at first that he couldn’t make it 
by any possible chance, electrified them all and made Cary’s 
le cheek glow with satisfaction when at the last minute 

e appeared. 

“Confound you, who are you to interfere with my 
schedule?’”’ Red growled as he shook hands. “I was due 
at a Medical Society meeting, where I was booked as leader 
of a discussion. They’ll discuss the thing to tatters without 
me, while I could have rounded ’em up and driven ’em into 
corral with one big discovery that they’re not onto yet,” 

“Mighty sorry, Doctor. But you see, I had to have you.” 
Cary grinned at him impudently. “I’ve been raving crazy 
for three days and nights, and if I can’t call in medical aid 
on the strength of that—oh, I know I’m mighty presumptu- 
ous, but—well, listen, and I’ll try to justify myself.” 


es listened—foran hour. Theycould hardlyhelpit. As 
a down-and-outer Cary Ray had been an object of solici- 
tude and sympathy; asa clever, forceful, intensely yet re- 
strainedly dramatic playwright he was a person to astonish 
and take his new acquaintances off their fost. Stirred as he 
had been, gripped by the big idea Black had unknowingly put 
into his Lag he had gone at this task as he had time and 
again gone at a difficult piece of newspaper work. With 
every faculty alert, every sense of the dramatic possibilities 
of the conception stringing him to a tension, his thoughts 
thronging, his language fluid, his whole being had been 
sharpened into an instrument which his brain, the master, 
might command to powerful purpose. Thus had he written 


Richmond 


the one-act war play which was to fire the imagination, 
enlist the sympathies, capture the hearts of thousands of 
those who later saw it put upon the vaudeville circuit, where 
its influence, cumulative as the fame of it spread and the 
press comments grew in wonder and praise, was accountable 
for many a patriotic word and act which otherwise never 
had been born. 

But now he was reading it for the first time to this little 
audience of chosen people, ‘trying it out on them,’’ as the 

hrase ran in his own mind. He had no possible doubt of 
its reception. His own judgment, trained to pass upon his 
own performance with as critical a sureness as upon that 
of any other man, told him that he had done a remarkable 

iece of work. To him it was ancient history that when 
om could write as he had written now, with neither let nor 
hindrance to the full use of his powers, it followed as the 
night the day that his editors would put down the sheets 
with that grim smile with which they were wont to accept 
the best a man could do, nod-at him, possibly say ‘‘ Great 
stuff, Ray,” and brag about it afterward where he could 
not hear! 

To-night, when he laid down the last sheet and got up to 
stroll over to a shadowy corner and get rid of his own 
overwrought emotion as best he might, he understood that 
the silence which succeeded to the reading was his listeners’ 
first and deepest tribute to his art. His climax had been 
tremendous, led up to by every least word and indi- 
cated action that had gone before, the finished prod- 
uct of a nearly perfect craftsmanship. Small wonder 
that for a long minute nobody found voice to express 
the moved and shaken condition in which"each found 
himself. 


Bo when it did come, there was nothing wanting. 

Ifthey were glad beyond measure, these people, that 
they could honestly approve the work of this brother 
of Jane’s, this was but a small part of the feeling which 
now had its strong hold upon them. Wonder, delight, 
eagerness to see the little drama grow like a jewel upon 
the stage—these were what brought words to the 
tongue at length. And then—plans! 

“We can’t get it on too quick,’ was Red’s instant 
decision. ‘It must be done here first, and then turned 
loose on the circuit. Wecan handle it. Nan Lockhart 
can help you get it up, Cary, and take the part of the 
Belgian mother too. Of course Miss Fitch must do 
the French actress; she’s cut out for that! I’m inclined 
to think my wife would make the best Belgian mother. 
Tom can be the wounded young poilu, and you, Ray, 
will be the French officer to the life. As for the rest, 
we have plenty of decidedly clever young actors who 
will be equal to the minor parts.” 

There was a general laugh. “I seem to see the foot- 
lights turned on already,”’ Cary declared, “ But that’s 
not a bad assignment. Would you”’—he turned to 
Black—“I wonder if you would take the part of the 
American surgeon.” 

Now this was a great part, if a small one as to actual 
lines. Every eye turned to the minister. Fit the 
part—with that fine, candid face, those intent eyes? 
No doubt but that he did. But he shook his head 
with decision. 

“T’d do much for you, Ray,” he said, “but not that. 
It’s not possible for me to take a part. I’ve a real 
reason”’—as Cary’s lips opened—‘‘so don’t try to 
persuade me. But I'll help in every way I can. And 
as for the surgeon, why not take the one at hand?” 
And he indicated Burns himself. 

“‘T’ll do it!”’ announced Red most unexpectedly. 

They spent a fascinated hour discussing the char- 
acters and who could do them full justice. There was 
nobody to see, but if there had been a disinterested 
onlooker he might have said to himself that here was 
a group of people who of themselves were playing out 
a little drama of their own, each quite unconsciously 
taking a significant part. There was R. P. Burns, M. D., 
his red head and vigorous personality more or less 
dominating the scene. There was Ellen Burns, his 
wife, dark-eyed, serene, highly intelligent in the occa- 
sional suggestions she made, but mostly allowing 
others to talk while she listened with that effect of deep 
interest which made her so charming to everyone. 
There was Nan Lockhart, quick of wit and eager to 
bring all her past training to bear on the situation, her 
bright smile or her quizzical frown registering approval 
or criticism. There was Frances Fitch, radiant with 
delight in the prospects before her, her eyes starry, her 
face repeating the rose-leaf hues of the scarf she wore 
within her sumptuous dark cape of fur; somehow 
Miss Fitch’s skillful;dressing always gave a point of 
light and color for the eye to rest gratifiedly upon. 

Then there was Robert Black, rather quiet to-night, but 
none the less a person to be decidedly taken into account, 
as the others quite unconsciously proved by the eyes which 
turned his way whenever he broke his silence with question 
or suggestion. There was Tom Lockhart, somehow remind- 
ing one of a well-trained puppy endeavoring to maintain his 
dignity while bursting to make mischief, his impish glance 
resting on one face after another, his gay young speech occa- 
sionally causing everybody’s gravity to break down, as 
when he solemnly declared that unless he himself were 
allowed to play some austerely exalted part yet to be writ- 
ten into the play he would go home forthwith and never- 
more come back. 


‘tee was Jane Ray, who sat next toTom, and whosome- 
how looked to-night as young as he—younger even than 
Miss Fitch, whose elegance of attire contrasted curiously 
with Jane’s plain little dark blue frock, with its wide white 
collar and cuffs. Jane’s brunette beauty was deeply enhanced 
to-night by her warm color, her brilliant smile, her spark- 
ling eyes as she watched her brother; and it gave everybody 
the impression that she was gloriously happy, as indeed she 
was. For was not Cary 

Cary himself was probably the figure in the room which, 
if this little scene had been actually part of a drama, would 
have drawn all the fire of the audience’s absorption. Inter- 
esting as they were, the other actors only contributed to his 
success; he was the center of the stage. Dark, lithe, his 
excitement showing only in his flashing eyes, his mannercool, 
controlled, he was the picture of an actor himself. He was 
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Borrowed Son 


By Edna Wilma Hosp 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK SPRADLING 


I 


HE bright rays of the noonday sun, flickering through 
the dainty chintz curtains, playfully caressed the satiny 
cheek of the girl. A tight-petaled red rosebud gave a 


touch of color to her white linen suit; her slim fingers were - 
lightly interlocked, her silk-clad ankles laxly crossed beneath. 


the small table. Under the brim of a coquettish hat her 
dark eyes, sparkling with amusement, watched the futile 
endeavors of the young American aviator. His French was 
deplorable. She could not entirely condemn Gaspard for his 
dejection. 

Mademoiselle Marie always lunched at Gaspard’s. She 
loved the quiescence of the little restaurant; the delicacies 
prepared by the capable hands of Gaspard’s wife. And 
Gaspard and his wife adored Marie. Every noon they 
watched for her; if she failed to appear for even a day, they 
were torn with the conflicting emotions of doubt and worry. 

Her eyes traveled back again to the visibly embarrassed 
American, Under the close-cropped brown hair his neck was 
gradually becoming alarmingly red. Gaspard stood beside 
him, pencil aimlessly poised over his order pad, his bent 
shoulders and hopeless expression indicating that he for one 
was quite discouraged. The amused smile left her lips. In 
spite of the entertainment which the situation held for her 


Donald Gently Touched Her Hand With His Lips. “Little Friend,” 
He Said, “I Thank You for One of the Happiest Weeks of My Life” 


she.felt very sorry for the boy 
and impulsively decided to help 
him in his dilemma. With the 
cautious air of a true conspira- 
per she beckoned Gaspard to her 
side. 

“What is the trouble?” she 
asked him. 

“‘Ah, mademoiselle, the French of l’Américain. It is the 
worst that I have ever heard.”” He threw up his wrinkled 
hands in horror. 

Marie smiled at his vehemence. “Really? Well, you have 
my permission to inform him that I understand his language.”’ 


HE face of Gaspard lit up with an expression of joy and 

relief. With a deep sigh of relief he hastened back to the 
table, tapping the young aviator on the shoulder. ‘‘Ma- 
demoiselle, she speak the English,’”’ he said, bowing low in 
Marie’s direction. 

The boy rose to his feet. He was a clean-cut young fellow, 
keen of mind and athletic of body, his bright, blue eyes offer- 
ing startling contrast to the deep tan of his skin. With a 
single stride he cleared the distance between their tables. 

“Mademoiselle is an American?” 
he asked hopefully. 

Marie shook her head. ‘No; 
but I understand English, and if 
I can be of assistance ‘ 

He smiled boyishly, showing a 
line of strong, white teeth. “‘ Well, 
I just guess you can. If you would 
explain ’’—with a smile indicating 
the expectant Gaspard—‘“‘that I 
am likely to die of starvation any 
minute, and have been trying to 
order steak, potatoes, bread and 
coffee, and would like that quick, 
I shall be grateful to you for life.” 

Marie rapidly translated the 
order. “It would be most unfor- 
tunate if m’sieur should starve 
with nourishment so close at 
hand,” she said. 

He smiled, glancing at the 
vacant chair, a question in his 
eyes. 

Marie swiftly interpreted his 
look. Few women could resist his 
intangible appeal, the spark of 
mischief in his eyes, and Marie 
was not one of the chosen few. 
“If m’sieur will join me,” she 
said naively, “I shall consider it 
a delightful privilege.” 

“All mademoiselle’s privileges 
are delightful, I am sure,” he 
answered, taking possession of 
the chair with flattering prompt- 
ness. 


oper laughed. She had not in- 
tended to do so, but it seemed 
impossible not to under the in- 
fluence of his joyous irresponsi- 
bility. “‘I was not aware that 
Americans were beaux esprits,” 
she said archly. 

The boy held up his 
hand in reproof, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“Mademoiselle, I beg 
of you!” he said. “I do 
not know the meaning 
of ‘beaux esprits,’ but to 
me it sounds like a fancy 
perfume. If you must 
call me names, please do 
it in English.” 




















‘had an opportunity to see Paris, though. 


Wherein a French Girl and an American “Ace” Find Themselves 


When America Loaned Her Sons to France, 

the Frenchwoman Said: “I Will Protect”; 

While They, the Homesick Lads, Oft Sorely Tempted, 
Kept Strong the Faith in Fact, Though Slippery 

the Path. Of Such is This Story 


‘*M’sieur has not been long in France?” 
“Five months. First time that I’ve 





Been five months ‘out there. 
“‘M’sieur hasacquaintancesin Paris?” 
“Oh, I suppose some of the boys are 

here—haven’t’ looked them up yet. 

Don’t feel as if I want to—now,’’ he 

added significantly. 

Marie colored at the very frank admiration in his eyes. 

Like a doting father Gaspard hovered over their table. 
From behind the kitchen door his plump wife watched them. 
Gaspard served them with coffee and delicious little cakes. 

The boy commented: 

“Mademoiselle is really an angel.” 

Marie smiled ingenuously, lifting her arched brows. “Is 
it customary to associate angels with such earthly necessi- 
ties as food?’’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said with emphasis, “for this has been angel 
food. Even the sunbeams agree with me; mademoiselle has 
a halo of light around her head.” 


fpr pensively stirred her coffee, her eyes wide with 
dreaming. It had been a most pleasant hour; and now, 
like all pleasures in her life, it would be over too soon. His 
type particularly attracted her. She wondered what it would 
be like to have such a man for an admirer. He had invaded 
her world of romance, bringing with him a delicious sense of 
adventure. At times she longed to escape from the hum- 
drum of life. 

The boy folded his arms across his broad chest, leaned far 
back in his chair and quietly studied the girl before him. 
Soft, dark waves of hair framed her childish face, her lips 
were red and softly full, her eyes unusually large and velvety. 
She was the prettiest thing he had seen in a long, long time, 
and this was Paris. 

“If mademoiselle would not deem me too presumptuous, 
might I hope for a future meeting? I am Lieutenant Donald 
Bourne, of New York City, present address usually one thou- 
sand feet in the air; age, twenty-five; entirely harmless, 
very lonesome, and quite at your service.” 

Marie, her reverie broken, mentally shook herself as one 
might an unruly child, and joined in his contagious laughter. 
“T am Mademoiselle Marie,’’ she said simply. 

“Mademoiselle Marie—what?” 

“Just Marie; that is all the name I have ever possessed. 
I do not feel the need of more.” 

“But I don’t understand.”’ He was obviously puzzled. 

She shrugged slim shoulders. “If M’sieur Bourne had 
been longer in Paris I should be chagrined to discover he 
had never heard of me.” 

“Why, are you perhaps a popular actress or danseuse?”’ 

She shook her head prettily in denial. ‘‘Oh, no, I create 
the chapeaux which adorn the bewitching and unbewitching 
ladies of Paris. I might even add, with due modesty, that it 
is considered quite an honor to possess a model bearing the 
label of my establishment.” 

Donald plainly showed his surprise. “‘I had no idea you 
were a business woman,” he said. ‘‘ You seem to be far too 
young for such a serious undertaking.” 

Marie laughed. 

“Oh, I am still young, but I have had much experience. 
As long as I can remember I have /Joved hats. At first I was 
just an errand girl. Later I discovered that I had creative 
ability and so I became famous.” 

They were out again in the warm sunshine. From his 
great height he looked down upon her and smiled. For no 
reason whatever they laughed joyously. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


The days and nights that followed close on the heels of 
the luncheon were great days for Marie. Gaspard and his 
wife, ever on the search for romance, were elated at the 
change in her. She was teaching Donald to speak French; 
every noon their infectious laughter filled the little restaurant 
with sunshine. He called her ‘‘ Mademoiselle Pansy Face,” 
fancying that she bore a resemblance to the thoughtful, baby- 
ish face so often traced in the soft velvety outline of a pansy. 
To his secret amusement she had, in acknowledgment of the 
compliment, created a bewildering confection of pale lilac 
tulle and velvet pansies for her own sleek head. 

In the evenings they dined and danced in a delightful little 
haven of their own discovery. The soft illumination from 
the central ceiling lamps filled the place with dim golden 
lights and warm dusky shadows. Rambling vines of artificial 
autumn leaves twined over the walls and pillars, meeting 
overhead in a tangled mass of color. Their feet sank in the 
thick carpet, a carpet as softly green as velvety lawns. Marie 
christened the place ‘‘Our Woodland Bower.” 


ONALD laughed at her fancies. She was such a little 
sentimentalist. Under her guiding hand the streets of 
Paris faded, the Bagdad of O. Henry sprang into life, weaving 
around them its web of mystery and sorcery. The warm 
summer nights enfolded them in a blanket of love untold; 
the strife and stench of the trenches seemed thousands of 
miles away. He found her more fascinatin 
the beginning he had considered her a bit of unserious fluff, 
but she was constantly revealing new depths which left him 
amazed. She amused him with her clever mimicry; she 
danced like a sprite; she was‘inordinately influenced by 
~’music. Her courage and cleverness aroused his admiration; 
he pitied her aloneness, wondering how she had retained a 
heart and mind as fragrant as a violet-studded meadow. 

Once again he had referred to her lack of a surname. She 
laughed lightly. “It is very simple, my friend. Many years 
ago a kind-hearted soul discovered a wailing baby on her 
doorstep; so she fed and clothed it until it grew old enough 
to care for itself. That little baby was— Marie.” 

Donald thought of his own sheltered childhood, and shud- 
dered. ‘‘But how did you become so conversant with the 
English language?’’ he asked in surprise. 

“That also is simple to explain. Sometimes I posed for art 
students, a number of them Americans. They seldom had 
enough money to pay for my posing, so they undertook to 
complete my education. I have found it very profitable.” 

“‘And I most fortunate,” he finished. 





France and the Stars and Stripes 





Wreathed in Smiles 


each day. In- 


In His Upraised Hands Two Flags—the Tricolor of 
. There Were Tears in 
His Eyes, for His Boy Who Would Not Return; He 
Made No Attempt to Hide Them, But His Lips Were 


The thought of Margaret disturbed him. 
Would she disapprove, think it unfair of him 
to enjoy a week of harmless frolic with little 
Pansy Face? He endeavored to banish the 
unpleasant possibility from his mind. One 
could always depend on Margaret to do the 
just thing; and Pansy Face, he reasoned, was just an ideal 
pal, joyous as a humming-bird, but the real issues of life 


would always pass over her head without leaving evena mark. 


|B yspe had fallen gently on Donald's last night in Paris. 
It was not yet dark, but soon the city:would be held 
tight in the soft grip of the fragrant night. One faint star 
already twinkled overhead. His eyes grew deep with remi- 
niscence; his thoughts strayed far across the ocean. It was 
in this same soft twilight, the most wonderful part of the 
day, that he had said farewell to Margaret. She had called 
his attention to the single star glimmering in the heavens; 
he remembered the break in her soft voice as she recited a 
little jingle of their childhood days: 


Starlight, starbright, 
First star I see to-night, 
I wish I could—I wish 





Her voice had trailed away into nothingness, and he had 
kissed away the tears without ever learning what her wish 
had been. 

Under the spell of his thoughts his footsteps had uncon- 
sciously slackened. The bright lights of ‘‘Our Woodland 
Bower” and the subdued sound of music issuing through the 
open door recalled him from his mental wandering. Marie 
had arrived before him. He feasted his eyes on the vital, 
glowing picture she made sitting there waiting, framed 
against the dark wood of the wall. She wore a pale lilac 
dress, her exquisite arms and shoulders very soft and white, 
a delicate hint of powder on her piquant nose. 

His eyes narrowed. He pulled himself together. “‘Steady, 
old man, steady.” 

Under the lilac brim of her hat her dark eyes brightened 
as she saw him standing before her. 

With a pardonable feeling of pride at the companionship 
of so radiant a creature he guided her to their table. ‘It is 
a charming evening, Mademoiselle Pansy Face,’ he said 
gallantly; “but not half so charming as someone I know.” 

Her red lips curved into a smile, but she did not answer. 
Solemnly she sat there beside him, elbows resting on the 
edge of the table, rounded chin cupped in her small white 
hands. She was slightly pale, with delicate violet shadows 
beneath her eyes. 

Donald wondered at her abstraction. ‘‘ Marie is perhaps 
weary or tired?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“No, no, it is not that. I am remembering that to-morrow 
you return to the battlefield. When I think of you out 
there, I am very saddened.” 

She gazed at him with tear-filled eyes. Life was such a 
glorious thing; and yet they must part. Like a hideous 
nightmare the grim shadow of war hung over them. 

Donald laughed. ‘Cheer up, little lady, I’m a tough old 
bird. They can’t kill me even ‘d 

“Don’t,” she said, shivering. ‘‘I cannot bear to have you 
jest at death.” 

“Why, whatever is the matter? It is not like you to per- 
mit frowns to spoil your prettiness.’”’ She tried to smile at 
that. He took her hand between both of his. “‘To-night of 
all nights you must keep cheerful. Surely you do not wish 
me to remember you with tears dimming the brightness of 
your eyes? Is that the picture you wish me to carry ‘out 
there’?’’ His voice was very pleading. 

The waiter created a diversion by serving them. Marie 
regained her composure. She was nervous and overstrung; 
her feet felt as lead-laden as her heart; yet after they had 
danced she managed to laugh a little, and Donald was elated 
with the change in her. He had been touched by her sin- 
cerity, her evident regret at his leaving. He, too, felt a little 
ache at the thought of parting, perhaps forever. She was 
such a dear little thing—all glitter and sunshine. He had not 
imagined she would feel such emotion. The intensity of it 
displeased him. He did . 
not dare to let his 
thoughts roam in dan- 
gerous channels. 





As the evening 
lengthened, Marie 
again became silent. 
“T am very tired,” 
she explained. 

They were both 
oppressed by their 
thoughts as 
they slowly 
walked 
homeward. 
Of what 
avail are 
words when 
hearts are 
full? Donald was both glad and sorry to return to duty, 
He had enjoyed his week in Paris; but the dangerous, in- 
sidious germ of pleasure had not entered his veins to the 
exclusion of all else. He felt .uneasy and restless at the 
thought of his companions out there—dying. 

Unshed tears formed a mist through which she dimly per- 
ceived the full, high moon sailing niajestically across the 
heavens. Far away the stars twinkled brightly; the Milky 
Way strove valiantly to compete with the restless, silvery 
flashes from a searchlight, darting here and there across the 
deep, dark blue of the sky. Much too soon they reached 
the doorway of her somber, unpretentious dwelling place, 
The faint noises of the slumbering city reached them, vague 
and muffled. 

Donald gently touched her hand with his lips. “Little 
friend,”’ he said softly, ‘‘I thank you for one of the happiest 
weeks of my life.’ He gazed deep into her tear-filled eyes. 

She swayed gently toward him. Without knowing how or 
why, he found her close in his arms. In the moonlight her 
face, strangely white, reminded him of a delicate, waxen 
flower. 

“You dear little friend,’ he whispered close to her ear, 
“Tt is more difficult than ever to say good-by.”’ He released 
her from his arms. ‘I have no right to hold you.” 

She snuggled the closer against him, murmuring: “ You 
are not the first.”’ 

““What?’’ he questioned. 

She laughed a little. “It is only the first step which is 
difficult.” 

He stared into the darkness. 

Marie felt more vital and alive than ever before, wildly 
glad with a happiness of which she had often dimly dreamed, 
when she found herself held close within the strong circle of 
his arms. The burden of worry left her. Across the seas he 
had come to find her. War had given them to each other. 

“You will write to me?” she asked. He promised. 
“Always I shall watch and wait for the most wonderful 
billet doux in the world; but you must not laugh at the letters 
Marie shall write. I am not so very clever in the spelling of 
your language. Promise me you will not laugh?” 

He smiled at her earnestness. ‘‘ How could I laugh at any- 
thing you might write or say, you wonderful child.” 

The vision of Margaret died. 


II 


Cys by one the stretcher bearers brought in their grue- 
some burdens: one by one the lean, khaki-clad, blood- 
soaked forms passed before the tribunal, unaware of the 
judgment passed upon their unconscious bodies. ‘‘To the 
left’? meant ‘Death expected before nightfall.’’ ‘To 
the right’ meant “A fighting chance for life.” Steadily, un- 
tiringly, the surgeon at the improvised hospital, his face as 
expressionless as stone, directed the destination of the 
precious human freight. He had seen death many times. 
For him it had lost much of its horror and tragedy. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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WHEN ONE WOMAN says another woman is a “cat,” all women seem to know what she means. Some men think they 


do, too, but they are wrong. . It is an epithet that involves so many mysteries of feminine psychology, that a masculine mind 
cannot possibly grasp it. So when the discussion arises, the wisest thing a man can do is to “beat it”—unless he gets the 
correct idea from this story, which explains what a woman means when she calls another woman a “cat.” —The Editor 


<== ZZ VA NATHAN, private secretary to Levy, 
lV of Levy & Susskind, wholesale ribbon 
dealers, had two intimate girl friends. 
One, Miriam Naftal,, was blond, tall and 
statuesque, and the other, Rose Weinstein, 
| was dark and petite. 
looking, particularly when you saw them 
together and beheld the attractive physi- 
ZZ2z4)| cal qualities of each heightened by con- 
J trast with the other. 
rather plain and, as Miriam once told her that Rose had 








said, mouse colored in style. 


But Eva had only smiled and had said: ‘‘If it weren’t for 
plain girls like me your good-looking ones wouldn't have 


such a fine chance.” 


“Oh, but you have eyes, my dear,” Miriam had said 
consolingly; “‘and Rose is a little bit of a cat, anyway.” 
Yes, Eva had eyes—great, gray eyes that always seemed 


pensive and just a wee bit sad. 
But, lacking confidence in herself, 
she had never learned how to use 
her eyes or how to live up to 
them. Besides which, she was of 
an exceedingly quiet and modest 
nature, more inclined to shrink 
within herself than to thrust her- 
self upon others. In the compan- 
ionship of her two friends she 
found great comfort, because 
they possessed exactly those qual- 
ities which she lacked and, as 
they envied none of her posses- 
sions, they gave their feminine 
friendship unrestrained. 


OTH Miriam and Rose worked 

as stenographers in business 
offices, and the three girls fre- 
quently had their luncheon to- 
gether. One day it chanced that 
Rose was detained at her work 
and Miriam telephoned that she 
would meet Eva at the door of 
Levy & Susskind’s office. Just as 
she reached the trysting spot it 
began to rain and, for the first 
time, Miriam entered the office. 
A young man with curling black 
hair and large brown eyes was put- 
ting on his overcoat. He quickly 
approached Miriam and asked if 
he could do anything for her. 

“Tl am waiting for Miss Na- 
than,’ said Miriam. ‘‘I just 
wanted to ask her to bring an um- 
brella along. It’s raining.” 

The young man went to the 
rear of the office to deliver the 
message, and presently Eva ap- 
peared, frowning slightly, with 
- important umbrella in her 
lan 

he moment the girls reached 
the sidewalk Miriam turned to 
her companion reproachfully. 
“Eva Nathan,” she said, “I think 
you ire a selfish little pig. Who 
ish? Why didn’t you ever say 
any! hing about him?” 

’ don’t know what you are 
talking about,’’ said Eva. 

“\! youaren’t the little fraud !”’ 
exc'::med Miriam. ‘‘You know 
perictly well that I’m talking 
abo: that young man in your 
offic: I suppose you're just crazy 
abo him and I really don't 
blan you. He looks just grand. 
I’m. ad Rose didn’t see him.” 

“\Vhy?” asked Eva, smiling. 

cause she’s such a little 


cat, exclaimed Miriam. ‘But 
aren | you the quiet little mouse! 
You lever told us a word about 
hin \nyway, you can trust me. 
I’m iot like Rose. She’d steal 
him away from you in a minute 


if she could.” 
“How you do rattle on!” said 
“va. “She is perfectly welcome 


e Cat That Got the Bird 


The Cat Being a Girl: 
The Bird Being a Young Man 


By Bruno Lessing 
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Both were good- 


Eva herself was 


*T Had an Uncle 
Who Used to 
Paint Pictures Before 
He Went Into the 
Clothing Business” 


































“ Say!” Cried the Father, “ What Kind of Crazy Business is This? D’ye Think I’m Trying to Give 


Money Away to Customers ?” 


to steal him, as you put it, and so are you. He’sthe sonof with greater glory to the name of Levy, he had returned 


my boss. I never tried to hide anything.” 


with a craze for art. He had acquired considerable facil- 
ity with pencil and brush, and while he had not yet attained 


N' )W it may have been merely the reflection of a gray that confidence in himself that would have emboldened him 
cloud overhead, but, for an instant, Eva’s eyes seemed __ to sever all other ties and devote his life to painting, he had, 
to darken, although her friend did not observe it. Miriam, nevertheless, a sufficiently strong desire to try it to make all 

owever, was insistent and adroit and, before luncheon was_ other forms of work undesirable, The ribbon business, in 


over, had gathered all the information about the young man 


that Eva could impart. 


rticular, he abhorred, and yet it was that business which 
is father compelled him to enter. He had been obedient, 


_ Julius ayy: at twenty-two, was a thorn in his father’s but he was unhappy. And his father was not slow to per- 
ou 


side. After 


sent in order that he might carry on his father’s business, 


ir years of the college to which he had been ceive that the newest office boy in his establishment was 


making better progress than his son. There had been many 


her cheeks. 


“we 


stormy scenes, usually caused by 
Mr. Levy finding a picture on a 
bill of lading or on a business letter 
which Julius, inan absent-minded 
moment, had sketched there. 

Julius paid but little attention 
to his father’s secretary. One 
day he had shown her some of his 
sketches. ‘This is what always 
gets my father so angry,” he said. 
“Don’t you think it’s better than 
this sort of business?’’ A sweep- 
ing gesture indicated that he re- 
ferred to the establishment of 
Levy & Susskind. 


HE FOUND Eva's gray eyes 
looking tranquilly into his. 
“T don’t understand what you 
mean,” she said. ‘Do you mean 
that painting is better than the 
ribbon business, or that you are a 
better painter than you are a busi- 
ness man?” 

“Why, er—both,”’ replied Ju- 
lius slowly. ‘There isn’t any im- 
agination in the ribbon business 
and, besides, I’m no good at it, 
anyway. But I don’t think my 
painting is entirely bad.” He 
studied her face, waiting for some 
comment; and, hearing none, 
added: ‘‘Do you?” : 

“Not entirely,” answered Eva 
frankly. ‘It’s amateurish, but 
it’s kind of promising. What I 
think it lacks mostly is imagina- 
tion. But that may come later. 
There’s lots of use for imagination 
in the ribbon business too.”’ 

Julius stared at her and slowl 
grew red. Then, without a cond, 
he put his sketches away and 
turned to entering accounts in 
his ledger. He did not discuss his 
ambition with the young secre- 
tary after that and, as a rule, 
seemed oblivious of her presence. 
One rainy afternoon while his 
father was away he made a sur- 
reptitiouscharcoal sketch of Eva’s 
head as she was bending over her 
work. Eva found it afterward, 
lying crumpled on the floor. It 
was a sketch of a very plain girl. 
The soft light that shines in gray 
eyes does not lend itself to char- 
coal drawing. Nevertheless, Eva 
took it home with her. 


IRIAM fell into the habit of 

calling for Eva at luncheon- 
time and Rose wondered why, 
but, as if by tacit consent, neither 
of her friends chose to enlighten 
her. 

“That’s rather a nice-looking 
girl you go out to lunch with,” 
remarked Julius to Eva one 
morning. 

She stared at him for an in- 
stant and the color mounted to 


‘Would you like me to introduce you to her? 


Is that what you mean?”’ she asked. 
“Sure!” exclaimed Julius. “‘A man-can’t know too many 


good-looking girls.” 


And so it happened. If it had not happened in that way 
it would surely have happened in some other way. Not that 
Miriam was determined to make the young man’s acquaint- 
ance. Oh,dear, no. A man would do a base injustice to the 

entle sex by intimating anything like that. But it just 
appened. Somehow or other it always happens. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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Then the bov raised his head to see if he had them all, and a watchin 


both his arms were around his beloved sho-sho gun, and in the road wer! 
France, in one of the most honored graves of all. 
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fy 
lies buried in 


1S tracks. 


Not a boche crossed that road 
the heart. When they found him 
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At sixteen he, with his gun, 


d boches. 
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It Was For Him That Carol Per- 
formed Rather Than for the 


“Director 
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She Outdid Thrice Over the Per- 
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Gavrol Hiloreth Found it a Rather 
Rough One After All 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


4) ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
HOWARD GILES, A.N.A. 


scared in the road 


and the best men in the regiment were p: 
ased the Germans from the Marne to the 


“But Mrs. Bradley told me 
” then he broke off, flushing 
at the rudeness that his surprise 
had nearly committed. 
“She did. Iam a member of the moving- 
picture company,’’ Carol assured him, 
serenely amused. 


house, lemon yellow, with 
surprised - looking windows 

nd a snubbed-off roof, but a 

hining cleanness pervaded, and to Carol 

tiny bedroom with a slanted ceiling, six 
\ooks for her clothes and a minute bowl 
vith a cracked pitcher had a wild charm 
after life in a pink-stone castle. She had ex- 
plained her profession with some embarrass- 

ent; but the landlady, a middle-aged woman 
fan archaic shape, as clean and devoid of orna- 

1ent as the house, took it indifferently. 

“Well, you’ll have to pay for anything you break,” 
vas her only comment. 

She had stood by abstractedly while Carol tried in vain 
o make friends. Evidently, after thirty years of it, one 
oarder was the same as another to her; they came and 

hey went. One was now occupying the best room, she 
xplained. If he went, Carol could have it. 

The Bradleys were not unprosperous. There was a tele- 
phone, and a motor car, and a Mr. Bradley, not quite so 
clean as everything else, but more human. He was dis- 
patched to get Carol’s things, and she strolled out to see her 
surroundings. 


iment ch 
and road where the boche would pass, 


|: WAS a pinched little farm- 


y 
> 


T WAS so like a young scientist to find that 

shocking and unbelievable! The discovery 

seemed to have killed conversation. He clearly 

could not think of anything to say. Caroline 

passed on upstairs, put on, be it admitted, a fresh 

white gown, took her gray knitting and came down to 

supper in a vastly superior state of mind. ‘‘ Now, having 

had time to get his breath, he will probably decide to be 

really devilish for once in his life and flirt with me,’’ she 

concluded. ‘‘A movie actress is a bad little bleached 

thing that you flirt with. Try it, Mr. the Professor of Botany, 
and see what you get.’ 

He rather disappointingly did nothing of the kind. Per- 
haps the gray knitting depressed him, for, after rising to 
pull out her chair, he went back to a talk with Mr. Bradley. 
Mrs. Bradley had introduced them, so Carol knew that his 
name was Alden; scarcely a name for an American to go 
botanizing with when his country was at war. Afterward, 
while the red tablecloth was being cleared, she went to a 


He was a real gunner, too, 


week when his re; 


July 
of a leafy woodl 


toric 
nt Mor a 


t hi 


investigate, more hillocks to scamper up and down. She 
came home in the sunset with flaming vines over her shoul- 
der and a good deal of glad noise in her wake, for she had 
felt strongly impelled to greet all living things in their own 
language. She was interrupting a monologuing hen with 
some lively repartee when she came round the corner of the 
farmhouse. It was a gamin entrance, and no quick change 
to a Hildreth of Brewster could quite efface it. 

The other boarder, seated on the porch steps scraping the 
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OTTY was the best kid that the regiment ever had. 


Dc 
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Scotty, with his gun, was placed at the h 


S 


behind the swamps; high, wind-swept dunes, sun-steeped 
and breathing of salt, led down to the bay in front, while 
sketchy and rather stony attempts at hills and brooks 
inaugurated the more hospitable lands to the rear. All was 
empty, silent, apparently void of any human interest; but 
to Carol, who had been sitting with idle hands in the midst 
of whirlwind lives, the stillness was rich with suspense, the 
air quick with coming experience. 
Little pleasures again became worth while. She had a 
rapturous hour clearing the leaves and sticks out of a choked 
rook, seeing the water spring forward with a relieved rush. 
No fox terrier could have found more interesting corners to 


mud from his high boots, had lifted a New England face, 
and the corners of his close-lipped mouth deepened humor- 
ously as he saw who it was. “Ah! my kind rescuer,” he 
said, rising. 

A jumble of possible attitudes presented themselves, and 
Carol had to make a quick choice. A forgiving candor was, 
after all, the most sportsmanlike. ‘‘ Not a very kind one, I’m 
afraid,’ she admitted with the edge of a smile. 

“‘It felt very much like kindness to me.’”’ He had evi- 
dently decided to forget her final snub. “ Are you looking for 
someone here?”’ 

“‘T am boarding here,” she said. “I came to-day.” 


window and knitted devoutly in the fading light. Her in- 
dustry was a challenge, or at least a comment. He acknowl- 
edged it by coming to lean against the window casing and 
look down at the nimble hands. 

“‘Some man will bless you for those soft things,”’ he said. 

If he had been exempt for serious cause, he surely would 
have spoken regretfully; even Horace Prince could not 
see gray knitting without an uneasy need to explain. But 
this botanizer spoke with serene cheerfulness, had even an 
air of approving her for doing her bit. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

“This is the only way we have of fighting,’’ she returned. 

It was his cue for explanation, if he had any to make; but 
he did not seem to notice the intention under the words. 

“I know, once when I was in South America,”’ he went 
on, settling into a narrative ease against the wall, ‘“‘I would 
have given all ~ hopes of worldly goods for such socks. I 
hadn't the right kind, and in consequence I had to walk for 
three months on a blistered heel. For a little, homemade 
torture, it was the completest thing I ever endured.” 

He certainly was able-bodied, if he could go walking 
through South America. ‘‘Couldn’t you turn back?” Carol 
asked, markedly unsympathetic. 

“Not very well, without losing more time and money than 
I could afford. I was hunting orchids, and if I missed that 
season 4 

Carol forgot to listen. Three months of torture to find a 
flower, and yet he was not in khaki and he didn’t care if he 
wasn’t. Conscientious objector! That must be it. An aca- 
demic mind that clung to theories for the future, while it 
willfully ignored the present facts. And yet he had a nice 
face. The little greenish eyes were kindly and intelligent 
andethe squared chin showed force. Perhaps an equally 
intelligent young woman could wake him up, set him 
right, if she took the trouble to make friends first. Carol 
laid down her knitting and asked questions about South 
American flora. 

She did not long remember her purpose, for he led her 
up wild rivers and through strange perils until she was 
on fire with his quest. He could tell what he had seen, 
this man. His speech, straight and simple, made past 
experience live, and Carol’s absorbed interest led him on 
and on. She was like a duck who for the first time be- 
holds water. The dangers never made her shiver; they 
straightened her spine. When through the richly tangled 

rowth death sprang into the path, her eyes grew small 
instead of big and her shoulder stirred to feel the butt of 
a rifle. And to sleep out under southern stars, to smell 
the wilderness on waking—how could she have dreamed 
that life in a pink-stone castle had anything in it for her! 
This was the life that her heart recognized as its own. 
And, instead, she had to be a nice girl and live in a col- 
lege town and marry a college professor by way of a 
career. There were no other men in Brewster, when one 
had outgrown the college boys. “Oh, I would give my 
soul to do that!” she said on a long breath. 





ER response had warmed and excited him; they had 

been deep in the wilderness together; but now he 
came back to present facts with a faint smile. It was as 
though he recognized that an actress.would meet your 
long-winded yarns in just that way. 

“Lam afraid you see only the drama, Miss Hills,”’ he 
said, rather dryly. ‘‘ What would you do if your canoe 
tipped you and all your provisions out into the middle of 
a lake, a hundred miles from a settlement?” 

“First I would right the canoe,’’ said Carol, alert as 
a candidate for a diploma. ‘‘Then I would pick up the 
floating things, and dive for any tins I could see on the 
bottom. Then I’d go ashore, build a fire and dry out 
everything I could. My matches wouldn’t be wet or lost, 
because they would be on me, in a water-tight carrier. 
But, in the first place, I wouldn’t have tipped over. I 
never did yet in a canoe, except on purpose. And I have 
cast standing up in one too. It’s all in knowing how.” 

He was looking at her in candid wonder. “ You are not 

» at all my idea of a moving-picture actress,”” he exclaimed. 
“No?” Carol was surprised. ‘‘Why, what did you think 

we were like?’”’ 

He obviously could not tell her. He was very nearly 

» embarrassed. ‘Ah, one picks up stupid general ideas,’’ he 

) said hastily. ‘‘They are never true when one knows the 

’ individual.” 

' “That is so,” she assented. “For instance, you are not 

, at all my idea of a botanist.” 

“No? Why not?” 

; “Oh, I have known a generation of them in Brewster; I 

», have been brought up on college professors; and the botany 

} one usually had large, gentle blue eyes, wrinkled trousers 

| and a soft, brown beard.” 

He could laugh, this man. No red-blooded fighter could 
have put up a more spontaneous shout. “ After two months 
in the wilds I am apt to have a soft, brown beard myself,”’ 
he said, and laughed again. “So you know Brewster?” he 
added with interest, questions plainly gathering. 


Then Miss Le Roy Herself Came, Dropping Down 
Wearily With a Glass of Milk and a Sandwich. “They Work You to Death on a Day 


Like This,” She Said Bitterly. “ You’d Think the Sun Was Never Coming Out Again. 


They Don’t Know How to Treat You in This Company Anyway.” 


Caroline suddenly remembered that she was no longer a 
Hildreth of Brewster, and to her annoyance she flushed. 
“Yes, I know it,’’ she said with a shortness that closed the 
topic. Then, feeling his surprise, she said a curt good night, 
leaving him grave and very carefully not looking after her. 


Vv 


Pe me waking late, breakfasted alone. She had gone to 
sleep laughing, and the laughter still hung about her in 
the morning. To appear to a pedagogue as a movie actress 
who had left her home under a cloud was a good deal of a 
joke, when one was really Caroline Hildreth. He was a mys- 
tery to her, this serenely unexplained slacker, and a determi- 
nation to understand him hurried her out into the bright 
morning. She found him kneeling beside a row of pails, 
each full of green swamp stuff which he was busily wash- 
ing. His.“‘Oh—good morning!” had a quickened quality 
that betrayed where his thoughts had been. 

“Valuable specimens?” she asked. 

He squeezed out a green bunch tipped with a dull gold 
and offered it to her. ‘‘That is the prize,”’ he said. 

“What is its name?”’ 





“This is the Only Way We Have of Fighting,” She 
Returned. It Was His Cue for Explanation, But 
He Did Not Seem to Notice the Intention 


“Sphagnum moss.” 

It meant nothing to her. ‘‘ Well, I suppose it is very rare 
or valuable or something,’’ she said, looking it over with- 
out interest, then letting it drop. 

“‘ All that,’’ he assented. 

“Finding it will be a scientific triumph for you?”’ She 
clearly had her opinion of scientific triumphs at this hour. 

‘Well, a great satisfaction,’’ was the cool answer. 


e IT useful? Can you do anything with it?’’ She really 
wanted to give him a case, a good excuse, but he did 
not seem to see the loophole she end. 

“It may prove so. And it is good sport to find things,” he 
generalized. ‘This is the best field I have struck yet, but 
=e I are going on to explore some swamps farther 
north.” 

“‘And then I suppose you will give a lecture course on the 
habits of the something moss.’’ Carol was disappointed and 
did not care if he saw it. 

“Yes, I shall talk about it,”” he assented simply. 





Ninette’s Glance 


Carol’s watch was telling her that she ought to start, and 
memory was warning her that zeal had once carried her too 
far with this man. She must move very carefully. 

“Are you interested at all in the war?’’ She made it a 
purely casual question. 

His lips had not been given that New England com- 
pression for nothing; he clearly could not be made to say 
anything he did not choose to. ‘‘ Very much,” he said. “I 
read everything I can get hold of.’’ A man of eighty could 
not have shown more blameless tranquillity. ‘‘Of course, 
you have read ” A merciless list of books followed. 

Carol had heard of some of them, and she knew that her 
family must have read them, but she could not very well 
offer hiss that. She had not realized before how the family 
rounded out for her the necessary accomplishments, and 
there was an uncomfortable moment while she tried to meet 
the titles with an air of intelligence; then she saw her open- 
ing and made a nimble spring for it. 

“T haven’t much time to read about the war,” she inter- 
rupted; “I am too busy working for it. I must go now.” 
And she walked off with her hands thrust enjoyably into her 
sweater pockets and her head at a triumphant tilt. 

Trotty had said that he would try her out this morn- 
ing, and Carol had yet to learn that the sun is the real 
director of the movies. No time could be wasted on 
swimming exhibitions while this brilliant light lasted. 

“Be ready,” Trotty said, ‘‘and if it clouds over, we'll 
run you in.” And then for some six hours he forgot her 
existence. 





AN FIRST it wasamusing. She lay in the warm sand in 

her bathing suit, watching the scenes, and in their 
free times the principals came and sat with her and told 
her all about themselves with an engaging openness. And 
each one gave her a private caution about the star. She 
heard how Ninette had taken the largest double room for 
herself, while some of them were doubled up in single 
rooms; how she “hogged’”’ the scenes until it was almost 
impossible to play against her and no really good leading 
man would stay in the company; how she pretended to 
be superior, but used frightful language when crossed; 
and how she had failed on the legitimate stage, but 
through sheer bluff was passing herself off as a star in 
the screen drama. When any two of the cast sat down 
together, the talk, however it began, always ended with 
Ninette Le Roy. 

Then Miss Le Roy herself came, dropping down 
wearily with a glass of milk and a sandwich. ‘They 
work you to death on a day like this,’’ she said bitterly. 
“You'd think the sun was never coming out again. They 
don’t know how to treat you in this company anyway. 
They offered me a big salary, so of course I took it; but 
I wouldn’t go with them again for twice the money.” 

Carol’s spirit had chilled dismally in the last hour. 
An “I have been here before”’ feeling was haunting her 
with depressing persistence. She stirred uneasily in the 
sand. ‘‘I suppose it would be immoral for me to wish 
for a good, fat cloud,” she said, stretching her arms and 
letting them drop. 

“Oh, you’ll get used to it,’’ was the listless answer. 
“Trotty’ll let you sit all day long for three weeks run- 
ning in your make-up just in case you might be wanted. 
And it isn’t as if there was anyone here you could enjoy 
yourself with.”’ Ninette’s glance passed disparagingly 

over the assembled company, enacting fright and excitement 
at the doors of the baronial castle, while Trotty directed with 
a bottle of milk and a large bun in his eloquent hands. 
“They’re not the kind I’m used to associating with,’’ she 
observed. 

The scene of action was presently changed to the yacht, 
and Carol, slipping on skirt and sweater, tried to vary the 
monotony by taking a walk; but fear that the motor boat 
would return and Trotty call for her in vain brought her 
back in a panic. The other members of the cast were asleep 
under umbrellas, or flirting languidly in rocky nooks, or 
embroidering, or pretending to fish. They were delightfully 
at leisure on a beautiful coast, young men and young 
women in quaint gowns and romantic cloaks; it should have 
been idyllic; but they all kept looking at their watches and 
yawning and uttering impossible wishes dealing with food 
and drink. 

And then Carol forgot the long, boring day, for her hour 
came. Trotty, returning from the yacht gray with fatigue, 
mopping a wet brow, but inexhaustibly energetic, had a 
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\ MF 
Passed Disparagingly Over the Assembled Company, Enacting Fright and Excitement at the 


r 


Miiy, 


Doors of the Baronial Castle, While Trotty Directed With a Bottle of Milk and a Large Bun in His Hands 


springboard set up on the aged-looking stone pier that had 
come with the baronial castle, and invited her to “go 
ahead.” The sun was waning and the day’s work over; 
everyone lined up on the beach to watch, and Carol, hap- 
pening to glance toward the headland, saw a solitary figure 
on its top, outlined against the glowing sky. He stood in 
surprise, as though he had come on the scene by accident, 
and he carried a full sack on one shoulder. Carol’s heart 
gave a leap of satisfaction as she ran down the pier. 

What fun it was! 
bound, shooting up clean and straight, doubling, turning 
round and over, doing incredible things in the air, but 
straightening out in time for an arrowy rush to the ve 
bottom of the sea. Again and yet again.she was up and off, 
while the audience shouted approval, and high on the cliff 
the solitary figure stood looking down over folded arms. It 
was for him that Carol performed rather than for the direc- 
tor who had her fate and her salary in his hands. Every 
lithe spring was a reproach to a botanizing slacker who 
could not get himself out of a swamp unaided. She invented 
new dives, she swam under water until the women on the 
beach were shrieking, she outdid thrice over the perform- 
ance that had won the Lake Winona cup. 

And she came out not even short of breath, shaking the 
water off like a terrier and smiling good-humoredly at the 
clamor. ‘‘ Well, shall I do?” she asked Trotty. 

“Do? My lord, you’ve got a future!’’ was the fervent 
answer. 


AROL loved that and laughed over it as she scurried 

through her dressing. Her hair was twisted up half 
dried; she shortened her rubdown and cut out the rest that 
such exertion demanded; for she felt a driving need to meet 
her botanist’s eyes and see if he had received her message. 
Perhaps she also wanted to see if he had admired her. She 
— that with a derisive smile, but did not relax her 
speed. 

The others had gone for the night when she came out, but 
at the top of the bluffs a figure started up from the grass to 
meet her. He did not say anything at all; he seemed still to 
be short of breath. 

“Well, I saw you,” said Carol amusedly. 

He did not smile back. ‘‘Great Scott, I saw you!” 

““Well?”’ she persisted. 

“It was the most wonderful thing I ever witnessed, the 
most beautiful,” he said solemnly. ‘‘Why, you flew, you 
flashed; you didn’t seem mortal. What are you?” 

“Oh, just a girl who keeps herself fit and takes naturally 
to physical stunts.’’ Carol spoke casually; but she adored 
it and stood shining for more. 

“Of course, I knew you were unusual the day you saved 
my life,” he hurried on. ‘“‘I was too much—involved to be 
very clear-headed; but I did realize, the way you got me 
out - 

_ ‘And then shook you,” Carol admitted. Their eyes met 
in a revealing burst of laughter. 

“Hard,” he assented. ‘I thought you were going to 

X my ears.”’ 

“I’m not sure I didn’t,”’ observed Carol, turning to walk 
on. ‘‘] must move quickly,” she explained, springing up the 





-Slope. ‘I was in a good while.” 


“You have the lightness and power of an airplane,” he 
said, striding beside her, still too excited over her perform- 
ance to leave the subject. ‘‘I kept thinking—that amazing 
zip ought to be turning something, enriching the earth 
in some way 2 

‘Like harnessing Niagara,” put in Carol. 

“Exactly! I’d harness you to ” he broke off abruptly. 


PERHAPS he feared that he was being rude, and she 
threw out an encouraging question; she quite liked being 
considered as a living force. He did not answer, however, 
and his step lagged. Carol, conscious of something wrong, 
turned to look at him, and wondered if it was her fancy that 
saw him as suddenly pale, with blackish shadows under the 
eyes. Then she saw that his hand was stealing secretly to 
his heart and pressing there. He kept his head up with a fine 
unconsciousness, but his eyes had a fixed look. 

. “Suppose we sit down a minute,” she said. ‘‘I am rather 
tired after all.” : 

_He dropped on the bank with relieved quickness and, 
sitting beside him yet turned away, she talked on blithely, 
about anything, until his hand fell from his heart and he 
straightened. up with a long breath of relief. His face was 








She took her springboard with a 


again a normal color as they went on slowly to the house, 
but the gayety had gone out of the day, and they parted 
with a perfunctory word at the house door. 

Carol, in her room, admitted that her slacker had an 
explanation, but could not rejoice in it. His suffering and 
the pride that denied it wrung her. 

‘*"And I reproached him and nagged at him,” she cried. 
“‘Oh, little fool, will you ever grow up and be wise?”’ 


ME: ALDEN did not appear at the supper table, and no 
place had been set for him. Carol watched to see if a 
tray was carried upstairs, but no one went near the best 
bedroom. 

At last she ventured a question. ‘‘Is Mr. Alden ill?” 

“Well, you don’t get over a gas heart in six months or 
in ten months, and there is no sense in being cast down 
because you haven’t,”’ was the baldly unsympathetic answer. 

Carol had laid down her fork—very gently. ‘‘A gas 
heart?’’ she repeated. 

“Yes. He got gassed over to France. He had to go over 
with the Canadians—couldn’t wait till his own country 
gave him a chance to fight. So now, when the U. S. needs 
him, he’s knocked out. Sensible. More pie, Amos?”’ 

Minutes passed before Carol could find her voice. Then 
it sounded little and weak: ‘‘Is he—badly disabled?” 

“Well, he was on his back three months; but he thought 
he was about all right again; he reckoned on going back to 
France next month and getting another dose. That’s why 
he’s so cut up. The last war! I guess we'll see the last war 
when we've seen the last man.” And Mrs. Bradley folded 
her napkin high in front of her as a subtle expression of 
opinion. ‘He left a piece of newspaper for you. I got it 
here somewhere,” she added, exploring a vast pocket. 

Carol took the clipping and rose. ‘‘Then he is gone,” 
she said. 







“Oh, he posted off to his doctor—took the night train. 
But I can’t give you his room; he’s coming back,” Mrs. 
Bradley explained, beginning to scrape and pile the dishes. 

Carol crept up to her room, sneaked up to it, sat down 
in the littlest chair in the darkest corner and pressed her 
forehead into the bed. She had been scolding him for a soft- 
muscled, shirking pedagogue; and he, too much a soldier 
even to explain, had taken it, and perhaps laughed to him- 
self at the funny little scratching thing. That was the 
awful humiliation of it: that he had not thought her worth 
setting right. Carol had seen her pride trailed in the dust 
when 1 Fm Bright had dismissed her; but that was nothing, 
nothing, beside this ironic testimony to her worthlessness. 

And what was she worth—she, Caroline Hildreth—to a 
suffering world? A little attractiveness and athletic prowess 
and just now a tiny contribution of money; that was all she 
gave. Idle hours and days, force that turned no wheel, but 
went to waste on trivialities, an emotional response to 
suffering nullified by a childish capacity to forget all about 
it when she wag amused; she was a Pierrette, and the times 
needed only women! 

“Oh, why have I been left so trivial? Why haven’t I 
been hurt and hurt till [ woke up? Wasn’t I worth the 
trouble?’”’ she cried, hiding her face from the merciless 
white glare of the truth. 


a; WAS the most desolately lonely hour of her life. All 
the real women were doing real things; all the men were 
marching away from her, straight rows of khaki backs, 
their eyes, grave and unregretful, fixed ahead on their great 
duty. Oh, gallant young lives, offered so gladly! Carol’s 
heart melted in woman worship of the soldier. She was his 
mother and his sweetheart and his adoring child. 

The room was inky dark when at last she lifted her head. 
She had not yet found the road; she had only come to the 
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Where the Temple Baboon of Kali Skulked and the Gray-Headed Crow Cawed 


in the Ruins of Amber: By Svetozar Tonjoroff 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


| AJOR SIR HECTOR GOWER-JONES 
stared for a dazed moment into the 
muddy eyes of the wrinkled ayah who 
crouched on the gravel walk at his feet, 
her dark face a shade lighter in the 
ghostly glow of the paper lanterns that 
illumined the Fieldings’ veranda. It 
occurred to him, 
with an inward 
shrinking, that he 
was trying to penetrate the soul of the 
East and that he was finding it as im- 
pervious as a blank wall. 

“The little sahib gone!’ he groaned 
in emasculate Hindi, echoing her own 
words of a moment before—fateful 
words that encompassed a world of 
desolation. 

“Gone, sahib! Taken from his bed 
as he slept this very hour; lost into the 
night like the sunset. Ai, ai!’’ 

“And you saw no one; heard no 
one?” He spoke hoarsely, under his 
breath, as if he feared that the vast, 
silent empire of sepia beyond the nim- 
bus of the Fieldings’ lights might hear 
him and gloat over his anguish; for be- 
tween East and West is drawn the 
sharp edge of a dripping sword. 

The ayah made answer, wringing her 
hands like a woman bereft and lowering 
her head to the very dust of the walk. 
“These eyes saw no creature, sahib, 
save a wandering temple baboon, and 
these ears heard no sound save the call 
of a gray-headed crow. May Kali, 
whose thirst knows no quenching, drink 
at these wrists if there be falsehood on 
my lips!” 

“‘And where is Tike?’”’ he questioned 
with sudden eagerness, the courage of 
hope ringing in his voice. 

““Gone, too, sahib. Ai, ai, my heart 
is desolate!” 


Bi tan swiftly on his heel, he 
strode up the veranda steps and 
vanished into the bamboo-screened 
door whence he had issued at the sum- 
mons of his boy’s nurse. Ina moment 
the laughter wasstilled in the bungalow. 
. The tinkling of the piano ceased in the 
midst of a measure. New lights flared 
and flitted about the compound as 
chuprassy and sais hurried from hut to 
hut of the line to awaken the rest of 
the servants. Soon horses were being 
led stamping and whinnying out of 
their stalls, and tense English voices 
were sendihg sharp orders in undertones 
into the hot night. For the seditious 
chatter of the Babus in the bazaars of 
Calcutta was in the ears of the English, and Tommy Gower- 
Jones was the pet of the cantonment hard by the pink-and- 
white walls of Jeypore; the subahdar major’s son, whomeven 
the Bengali Lancers spoiled with servile dalis of sweetmeats. 
The searchers galloped off on every roadway in small 
parties from Sir Hector’s compound. All night they ranged 
the countryside to the foothills, in the light of lanterns 
borne by mounted saises; but the speed of horses and the 
eyes of men were no match for the hand that strikes in the 
dark. The maharajah in the great pink-and-white palace at 
Jeypore heard from the stern lips of Colonel Fielding of the 
desolation that had come upon the house of the subahdar 
major, and the word was dinned into his ear that dear would 
be the price the cantonment would exact if a hair of Tommy’s 
head should fall. 

The dawn was climbing over the hilltops to the north ina 
faint, purple shimmer when the last of the returning parties 
foregathered on the lawn before the major’s bungalow. 
Silent shaking of heads told of fruitless search. Sir Hector 
Gower-Jones, with a face white beneath the tan of India, 
sat his blown charger stiffly and read the story of failure 
from eye to eye. Then his bridle hand fell limply from sheer 
weariness of the mind to his side; he nodded his thanks to 
his comrades, slid from the saddle and sank into a wicker 
chair on his veranda. 

“ Koi hai?” he called impatiently. “Is there one there?” 

“The poor kneel at the feet of the sahib.” It was the 
ayah who answered the summons, shuffling into the presence. 














H's voice cut like a knife when he spoke and in his eye was 
the cold glint of bared steel. ‘‘ Now hear me,” he began 
in Hindi, ‘‘and write my words upon your brow that you 
may not forget or misunderstand. You shall tell me all that 
happened—all you saw and all you heard; for a hair of the 
head of my motherless son is dearer to me than all Raj- 
putana.” 

The ayah sank trembling to her knees, one hand holding 
her head covering together at the chin, while with the other 
she went through the abject motions of gathering dust from 
the ground and throwing it upon her face. A whimper, like 
the moan of an animal in pain, broke from her lips. “‘ These 
eyes saw. nothing, sahib—nothing but a temple baboon 
skulking about the outskirts of the compound, and these 
ears heard nothing but the call of a crow in the deodar PP 

“Which deodar?”’ 

“The one that grows by the window of the little sahib’s 
room. Ai, ai, my little sahib of the blue eyes!”’ 

““H’m,” reflected the Englishman, while a hand gripped 
him tightly by the heart. ‘‘ Tell me about the temple baboon.”’ 

“It was the large baboon, sahib, the large baboon that 
lives in the temple of the dead city; the baboon like a man, 
which the little sahib used to feed with millet cakes.” 

“How near did you see it ?”’ 

















Sir Hector plied the questions calmly, like a magistrate 
who seeks cold, impersonal facts; yet a definite suspicion 
was finding lodgment in his mind, and he shuddered at the 
mention of the dead city—Amber, the forsaken, into whose 
empty streets, but a scant five miles away as the mina bird 
flies across the paddy fields, the ghastly dawn was over- 
flowing slowly like a sluggish flood. 

“‘How near did you see this baboon?” he repeated, noting 
that the ayah was chary of an answer. 

‘“‘As near as from the presence to the bamboo fence,” she 
replied, pointing to the edge of the grounds, where the 
shrubbery made a deep shadow. 

“Then you did not see it plainly enough to be able to tell 
whether it was a baboon or a man?” he pressed her sharply, 
with a significant pause. 

Her lips moved without a sound, as if they were forming 
words that would not out. At last she mumbled between 
sobs: ‘ May Kali, the ever unsatisfied, drink the life out of 
these lips if they have spoken talk that is not true, sahib!”’ 

Sir Hector gazed fixedly into her eyes, but in their turgid 
pools he saw naught but the shadow of shifty fear. ‘Gunga 
Singh!” he called. 

A tall Bengali Lancer moved into the presence with pre- 
cise puttied strides and stood erect, a hand at the edge of his 
white puggari. 

‘Lock her up and keep her close. Let none speak to her,” 
ordered the subahdar major sternly. o 
B Bees he lit a strong black cheroot and set himself to 

thinking. In those moments the shadow of the dark 
land of Ind descended upon him heavily. . He recalled his 
long struggle with the hidden hand that slays by night; 
his tireless warfare upon the Thugs, who offer sacrifices to 
Kali with knife or poison or the thin, red cord; the clank 
of chains upon the wrists and ankles of fakirs whose whisper 
had been a sentence of sudden death upon the highway; 
black deeds in temple or ghat or zenana which he had pun- 
ished with an iron fist. Then his mind reverted to the grave 
in the peaceful English cemetery on the outskirts of the 
cantonment, the silent memorial of the rule of the English 


A Great Baboon Swung Himself to 
the Roadside. Tike Snapped Vi- 
ciously at the Challenger in Passing, 
and Went His Way With the Air of 
One Who Feels Obliged to Forego 
Trivial Things 


in Rajputana, where he had laid his wife, and to the cruel 
revenge which the dusky creatures that move in the night 
were taking upon him. 

The world seemed suddenly desolate to him without 
Tommy, and the vast empire seemed to hold but one 
being—a little, knickerbockered English boy of five, with 
4 — of the sky in his eyes and the gold of the temples in 

is hair. 


| ene a doze that merged into a nightmare he was aroused 
to his feet with a start by the touch of a cool, moist nose 
upon the back of his hand. The little fox terrier was leaping 
about him with snapping eyes, wagging his stub tail fever- 
ishly, barking with a hysteric whimper. 

“Hello, Tike!” exclaimed Sir Hector, bending and strok- 
ing the small, dainty head. 

He saw in the gray light of the new day, trickling scantly 
through the screens that inclosed the veranda, that the 
lithe body was scarred with the tokens of a battle freshly 
fought, that crusted splotches marked the white-and-black 
coat. 

The major gathered up the friend of his boy in his arms 
and whispered in his ear: “‘Where’s Tommy, Tike?” 

Tike cocked up his ear understandingly; a tremor of 
sympathy shook the small frame. He yapped shrilly. 

““Where’s Tommy, Tike? Let’s go and find Tommy. 
Come, Tike; let’s find Tommy!” 

The dog raised his pointed muzzle, sniffed the air and a 
cry broke from him—a-ery which was not a bark nor yet a 
whine, but an oddly human sound of comprehension. He 
wriggled himself free from his master’s hands with a frantic 
movement, leaped to the floor and pattered to the steps. 
There he turned, stood still and faced the major with a 
wistful, urgent look. 

“All right, old fellow,” rejoined the major, a sudden 
moisture coming. into his eyes; and his hand reached out for 
the revolver which he had hung in the holster over the back 
of his chair. 

Soon a fresh horse was led to the veranda; the major 
swung lightly into the saddle and was on his way, with Tike 
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excitedly, sniffed the air inquiringly and set off on 
the run on the road to Amber, the dead city, the city 
which a maharajah of Jeypore abandoned in a night 
in some sudden whim or panic hundreds of years 
ago and left its silent streets to be trodden by the 
jackal and its crumbling palaces to be tenanted by 
temple baboons, the city wherein the goddess Kali 
bids the living come to perform the mysteries of 
the dead. 


HE major’s hand tightened on the bridle as he 

raised his eyes to the gray walls of Amber on the 
hill slopes beyond. Tike, glancing up at the stern 
face under the pith helmet, leaped to his master’s 
stirrup, hung for a moment to the booted leg, and 
dashed forward once more, every muscle tense, in a 
delirious race to Amber. The sun was well up over 
the hilltops when the outer city gate loomed gray at 
the end of the rocky stretch of road. Within the 
shadow of the Moorish arch Tike paused with paw 
upraised. The hair on the ridge of his spine rose 
slowly until it stood straight, like bristles on a 
brush, and an angry growl shook him from muzzle 
to tail. 

A voice from behind distracted the major’s atten- 
tion. He turned and saw the sais with mount reined — 
in, his gauntleted hand upraised to his white puggari. 
“Sahib,’”’ he was saying, “‘I may not enter here.” 

“You may not?” questioned the subahdar major 
sharply, turning his horse’s head to face the sais. 
“Why not, Mohammed Khan? Are you afraid?” 

‘“‘May the presence be merciful! I am a Moslem 
and the city of Amber is unclean with the curse of 
dead things.” 

Sir Hector Gower-Jones swore fervently under his 
breath, and his face was exceedingly unpleasant to 
see. “‘Look here, Mohammed,” he argued mordantly, “shall 
a dog show more courage than a Moslem?” 

And he pointed to Tike, who sat within the gate, eying 
his master apprehensively, as if he sought to understand the 
reason for the delay. 

Again the gauntleted hand went to the edge of the white 
puggari, in salute, and the sais made answer: ‘Amber is 
unclean with the curse of dead things, and Mohammed Khan 
isa Moslem.” 

“You shall have fifty rupees, gold,’”’ pleaded the English- 
man. 

The cavernous black eyes glowed with hot desire at the 
mention of big baksheesh, yet the sais bowed low to the 
pommel of his saddle, his hand to his heart, and shook his 
head in refusal. ‘It is the city of Kali, sahib; Kali, the 
blood-smeared !”’ ; : 


\ A J1TH a fervent word of malediction the subahdar major 

spurred under the gate. The hoof beats sounded with a 
hollow echo under the vault of the arch, then rang light 
against the cobblestones of the roadway beyond. Tike, with 
a joyous yelp, led the way into the deep, rock-bound gorge 
that winds to the inner gate between fringes of prickly pear, 
covered with a gray blanket of dust. A large gray lizard shot 
across the path. The horse shied with a snort. 

At a crossroad within the inner gate Tike stopped short, 
his muzzle to the ground, the stub of his tail stroking from 
side to side stiffly with rapid movéments, an eager, anxious 
whimper in his throat. He raised his head, smelled the air 


of the upper road, which lost itself in narrow, tortuous streets | 


climbing up the hillside in a maze of hovels, gauntly silent. 
Then he sniffed at the lower road which led into the valley, 


— es AN te ee or 


“ May Kali, the Ever Unsat- ‘ 
isfied, Drink the Life Out ™ 
of These Lips if They Have Spoken Talk That is Not True, Sahib!” 


where the white minarets of the maharajah’s abandoned 
palace glittered by the lake. Again he doubled from one 
scent to the other, barking, scratching the ground, emitting 
strange, choking little gasps, then raised a quivering muzzle 
toward the valley and darted off in a straight line on the way 
to the palace. 

“Good Tike! Clever Tike!’’ called the subahdar major, 
with a break of unaccustomed tenderness in his voice and a 
softness in his eyes—the hard, cold eyes of a soldier who long 
had struggled with the creeping, hidden things that strike 
in the back after nightfall. 

Suddenly he drew the rein taut, brought his horse to a 
standstill and listened. Tike, too, stopped in instant rigidity 
and stood still, with a slender paw upraised. To the straining 
ears of the man came the strident, tenuous scream of a 
flageolet. Yes, the weird music came surely from a flageolet, 
such as the jugglers play to their swaying cobras or wander- 
ing musicians blow at every fair and festival from Calcutta 
to Bombay. To the shrill pipe throbbed the dull drum beat 
of the East, muffled by distance. The sounds of revelry or 
worship seemed to flodt in varying volume, like waifs of 
echoes borne upon a vagrant breeze, from the ruins that 
climbed up the side of the hill and-were merged in the gray- 
ness of its stony ribs. Even while he listened the distant 
tumult sank and was hushed. 


) cs cold beads of moisture oozed out upon the brow of 
Major Sir Hector Gower-Jones, and it was not the growing 
white heat of the sun that brought them there. For he knew 
that halfway up that rocky declivity, amid crumbling walls, 
was the temple of Kali the insatiable, for whose unsatisfied 
thirst crimson rivers had flowed upon the arid soil of India. 


Thuggery throughout the plains of Rajputana and be 
yond, felt suddenly oppressed to the verge of helpless- 
ness by a vague, insistent fear. 

““Come, Tike; let’s find Tommy. Where’s Tommy?” 
He spoke by way of seeking relief from the suspicion 
which made the air of Amber hard to breathe. 

The upraised paw dropped to the dusty road; the 
terrier dashed forward again. Thus they came to the 
broad maidan which the mysterious Jey Singh had de- 
serted in a night for a brand-new city centuries ago. 
Tike, the bristles erect along the ridge of his back and 
all the white array of his teeth showing in an angry 
snarl, trotted briskly up the steps of the great stone 
portico, reached the top, turned and gazed at his master 
invitingly, his stub stroking stiffly from side to side. 

The subahdar major leaped from his saddle, tied the 
bridle to the stump of a dead palm and followed into 
the giant pile. His footsteps echoed hollowly against 
the groined ceiling of the court of potentates. Tike 

led him through pillared corridors and under fretted 
archways, straight to the inner chamber, looking out 
upon the lake, where maharajahs had received 

_gaekwars in audience in ages long forgotten. 


HER: on the marble-flagged floor in the midst of 
the chamber of state, were the ashes of a fire. 
The major knelt beside the embers, scratched in the 
ashes with the point of his crop and uncovered 
sparks still glowing. Near at hand, as if thrown 
there carelessly at the moment of departure, were 
broken earthen bowls. Sir Hector arose, picked up 
a piece of the pottery and found particles of cooked 
rice adhering to its glazed interior. 

“Priestly Brahmins,” he murmured with a deep- 
ening frown; for the ruling caste of India destroy 
their pottery after every meal, fearing pollution by 
contact with a low-caste hand if they should keep for another 
meal the vessels once used. 

‘“‘Brahmins—and priests!’’ repeated Sir Hector, the grip 
of a loathsome fear tightening upon his heart; for he knew 
that the worship of Amber, the dead, is a worship of torture 
and of blood. 

His bitter surmises were interrupted by a growl from Tike, 
who was crouching in a doorway leading to an inner recess, 
his ears erect, his tumultuous being in a: frenzy of angry 
alertness. 

“What is it, Tike? Good Tike!’’ 

For answer, the trembling little guide dashed into the 
inner recess, his nose close to the ground, and in a moment 
emerged with a piece of cloth in his mouth. He dropped his 
find at his master’s booted feet with a triumphant bark and 
dashed off in a new pursuit, intensely preoccupied, tremu- 
lously zealous. 

The major took up the piece of cloth. As he held it up to 
the light a faintness crept into his limbs and his knees be- 
came weak. For he held the jacket of Tommy’s pyjamas. 
The initials on the hem of the garment told him that he 
could not be mistaken. 

“Tike! Tike! Tike!’’ called Sir Hector, putting the 
jacket into his pocket with a tender, cherishing movement. 

He strode toward the recess whence the terrier had 
brought the first sign of his missing boy. The dog came 
bounding to bis side; but the wise little head held its own 
theory of what should be done. He declined to follow his 
master. Instead, he leaped wildly about the major, seeking 
to force him back to the door by which they had entered. 
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Out Into the Garish Day They Poured, a Heaving, Pushing Multitude That Could Have Trodden Him to a Pulp Beneath the Soft Soles of Their Babooshes 






























By Phyllis Duganne 








HE highest pinnacle 
of the Metropolitan 
tower gleamed red— 
an hour after midnight—as 
a green bus, with a dashing 
young pirate at the wheel 
and a gypsy girl resting her 
bare arm on the railing of 
the back platform, tore 
madly up Fifth Avenue. 
The pirate was intent only 
upon his duties as driver 
of a Fifth Avenue bus, but the gypsy girl was 
swinging a red-slippered foot reflectively. 

Suddenly her reflections translated themselves 
into action; she deserted her post, rushed through 
the swaying bus, and sat down on the seat which 
was separated only by an open window from the 
driver’s. 

““Well?”’ said the driver. 

As he leaned impudently—and imprudently— 
backward to kiss her there was a grating of brakes 
and a shout. ‘Mechanically, he jammed down on 
the brakes of the great bus and stopped it, hardly 
an inch from a taxicab. 

““Whadd’ye think you’re doin’ anyhow?” de- 
manded an angry voice as the cab driver advanced 
menacingly toward them. ‘Don’t you know how 
to drive a car?” 

“You mind your business and I’ll mind mine,” 
suggested the pirate sweetly. “However, it was 
my fault, and I’m sorry I wasn’t paying attention 
to the road.” 

And then the door of the taxicab opened and a 
lady and a gentleman stepped out. 

“You nearly killed us that time,” said the 
gentleman in evening clothes. 

“But we'll forgive you because we like you,” 
said the satin-cloaked lady. 

“How do you know you like them?”’ demanded 
the elegant young man. “That’s just like you, 
Amy. You see a pretty girl and a man dressed up 
like a pirate “ 

“You like them yourself,” said Amy. ‘You 
know you do. You think it’s perfectly lovely for 
two people dressed like that to be driving a bus. 
Don’t you?” 

“Huh!” said the young man; and again: 
“cc Huh ed 

“I told you he did,” said the triumphant lady. 
““Where are you going?” 

“We haven’t decided,” said Nancy. ‘Want to 
come?’”’ 

“T think it would be lovely,” said the young 
lady, wrapping her pink evening coat about her 

. fluffy dress as she stepped into the bus. “And 
Johnny does too.” 

“Huh!” repeated the young gentleman in eve- 
ning clothes, reaching down into his pocket and 
paying the cab driver. 





HE taxicab drove off with an indignant sput- 
ter of its engine, and Don and Nancy regarded 
their first passengers. 
“Do we have to be especially qualified to ride 
in your bus?’’ Amy asked. 
“Oh, no,” Nancy said. ‘We only stole it about 
five minutes ago.” 
“Huh?” groaned the young man, sinking into 
a seat. . 
“He doesn’t really mean any harm,” the young 
woman explained to Don. “I know all about him, 























you see, because he’s my husband. We've only 
been married a month. He’s quite nice after he 
gets through ‘huh-ing’ at you, and really says 
something.” 

“Hu The young man closed his mouth abruptly. 

“Well, as bus driver, I insist on knowing where we’re to 
go,” Don said. 

“I was just going to say when I was interrupted,” Nancy 
said sweetly, ‘“‘that:it would be a lovely idea to turn around 
and go down Charles Street and.see what the rest of Chloe’s 
party is doing. We might take them all for a ride.” 

“Oh, grand!’’ said Amy. 

“All aboard, then!” Don called, climbing up on the 
driver’s seat. 

The bus immediately swung around and hurried back 
down the Avenue. 

“Don!” Nancy shrieked. “Don!” Again she tore through 
the bus. “If you go by the Square, they’ll see us and take 
the bus back.’ 

Abruptly the bus swung across to Sixth Avenue. A group 
of Salvation Army people, trooping home to Fourteent 
Street, stared raptly as the bus went past them. Suddenly 
the trumpeter, whose Christianity had not at all interfered 
with his sense of humor, blew loudly on his horn. The 
drummer pounded appreciatively. 

Laughing and chattering, the three passengers leaned 
from the bus windows, waving madly to the few people they 
passed, collapsing in their seats as people saw them. 





By stopped the bus as it reached the Charles Street 
house, and Nancy hurried out and up the long stairs to 
the studio. The candles were lighted, and sitting on the great 
couches and on the floor were about a dozen people. Eve 
jumped up as Nancy slammed the door behind her. 

“‘Sh-h!”’ Nancy said as everyone started shouting at her. 
“We didn’t come before because we went to a party on Fifth 
Avenue that we weren’t invited to. I know this is the pretti- 
est costume you’ve ever seen. I’m quite aware of the fact 
that I look lovelier than I’ve ever looked before in my life. 
And I haven’t come to your party at this hour of the night. 
And Don is downstairs in a Fifth Avenue bus that we stole 
fifteen minutes ago. If anyone wants to come for a ride with 
us in our stolen bus, come on!” 

Eyes that had opened wide became wider; people who 
had been silent he om first Nancy began to speak were 
more quiet. 

“Nancy, are you mad?” Eve asked. 


“You Think it’s Perfectly Lovely for Two People Dressed Like That to be Driving.a Bus. Don’t You?” 


“You found that faun’s ear yourself,” Nancy said. “ And 
you've got to come now or never, because we may meet a cop 
at any minute who’ll take the bus away from us.” 

““Me for the stolen bus!” said a pale young man with 
a blond beard. 

““Where’s my cape?” asked Chloe. 

They tumbled down the stairs after Nancy and hurried, 
laughing, into the bus. 

“Will you look at this street?”” Don said to Nancy. 


HARLES STREET is narrow and dark; the corner 

lights cast a ghostly gleam over the valley between the 
houses. And shining, as though a spotlight were centered 
on it, was a grass-green bus. From a dark house there 
trooped pierrots, dancing girls, cowboys, girls in smocks and 
brilliant-colored trousers, and a-dark-eyed Carmen. 

“Good lord!” Don said. He hurried forward. 

Nancy leaped to the platform and clanged the bell rope 
excitedly. ‘All aboard!” she shouted. 

The bus grumbled and shivered; there was a grating of 
gears, and it sped smoothly up the street. They crossed to 
Fifth Avenue, and again, as ey reached Madison Square, 
came a scream. This time it was a small racer, a racer of 
brilliant blue, driven by a young man. “Race you around 
the Square!”’ he called. 

“Done!” said Don, and the two cars were drawn up side 
by side, eager as pawing horses to start. 

They tore madly about the Square—once, twice, three 
times, the great bus lumbering heavily after the racer. 

“Beat you!” said the young man. ‘“ Bon voyage!” 
hurried off up Madison Avenue. 

“Don !’’ Nancycalled, pullingthebellrope. “ Myslipper!”’ 

Ivan hurried out on the back platform. 

“What is it?” he asked. 


He 


“My slipper came off. It—— _ Ivan!” 

Me aye : 

“It’s the end!” said Chloe tragically as she peered from 
the window. 


“T must say you deserve it, Nancy!’’ Eve said indig- 
nantly. “We'll probably all be taken to the police station.” 
Coming toward them, and waving Nancy’s slipper, was 
a blue-uniformed policeman. He was a very genial, very 
amused, very delighted policeman. His smile seemed to say 


that in all the years he had been a policeman in New York 
he had never seen so wholly appreciable a sight. His blue 
eyes, deep-set and laughing, his ruddy cheeks, his humorous 
black mustache, the way he carried his broad, well-modeled 
figure—all proclaimed that he was Irish. 

Gravely he fastened the slipper on the tiny foot which 
Nancy thrust toward him. More gravely he left her and 
walked to the front of the bus. Everyone’s eyes followed 
him; everyone’s ears strained. ‘‘ And where are you going?” 
he asked pleasantly in a warm Irish voice. 

“We thought Times Square might be nice,’’ Don said 
seriously. ‘It’s not so late.” 

“It’s a very good time,” agreed the policeman. 

“Will you honor us with your company?” Don asked. 

“TI should be pleased,” said the policeman pleasantly, 
climbing up beside Don. 

“I want to sit in front!’’ Nancy called. She climbed up 
between them and smiled sweetly at the pleasant policeman. 

The passengers of the bus looked at one another in wonder. 

“Is he drunk?” asked Ivan. 

“‘A—are we?”’ Chloe asked faintly. 

“TI don’t care; I love every minute of it,” said Carmen 
happily. “I think Nancy Bangs is the most mi 

“ Maybe he’s taking us to a police station,”’ interrupted 
Eve. “I’m scared.” 

“Oh, how wonderful!” Amy said, clapping her hands. 
“I’ve never been arrested.” 

“Huh?” said her husband. 

“‘Never!’’ Amy answered. ‘“‘Honest!”’ 

“Why do you suppose he doesn’t arrest us?”’ Ivan asked. 
“T like this adventure.” 

“‘He’s an adventuresome cop,” said the lady in the pink 
smock. ‘Oh, I’m having a beeyutiful time!”’ 

“I’m not,” Eve said. 





AN looked across at her quickly. “‘But, Eve, you’re— 
ou ” 
‘Oh, be still!” Eve said crossly. 
“It’s a lovely party!” pronounced Amy with finality. 
“Three cheers for the conductor!” 
There came three loud cheers, which ended in a burst of 
laughter as the bus hurried past the library and turned into 
Forty-second Street. 
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indignantly. “I don’t know what the 
bus company —— Where’s your 


license ?”’ 

“IT have no license,” Don said 
evenly. 

“T suppose you think this is a grand little 
joke.” 


The friendly Irish policeman looked unhappy. 
He took the new guardian of the law aside and 
whispered to him, 

“For the love of Mike!’ repeated the Times 
Square man, “’tis mad you are, Casey. I'll try 
to square you; get out of here; I’ll do what I 
can. 

He got up beside Don. 

“Get a move on,” he ordered gruffly. “Drive 
over to Eighth Avenue; we'll go to the house— 
Forty-seventh Street. I’m thinking you’ve been 
there before.” 


HE bus crawled slowly through the crowd. 

The taxicab driver, shouting, waving hisarms, 
telling his troubles to anyone who would listen, 
was left to follow when he could. 

““Were you drunk, the lot of you?” the dark 
policeman asked Don. ‘‘You’d have been in 
right if you’d killed anyone; and why you 
didn’t os 

Then Nancy exploded. Her lips had been 
pressed tightly together until then; she had been 
squirming beneath Don’s strong grasp. Now a 
sharp, angry pouf of rage startled the policeman, 
the listening passengers. 

“If you’re going to arrest anyone you can 
arrest me,’’ she said. “It’s all my fault. It was 
I—Don, let go—it was I who stole the bus.” 

““What?’’ demanded.the policeman. ‘“ Didn’t 
you hire this bus?” ' 

“No, we didn’t!’’ Nancy snapped as Don 
leaned back wearily, resignedly. ‘We stole it!” 

“Save it for the judge! Don’t talk to me!” 
said the policeman. ‘Go inside.” 

In the bus it was Amy who put her arm com- 
fortingly about Nancy. 

“How’s your faun’s ear?” Chloe asked. “This 
is a pretty mess.” 

“The next time you go adventuring,” Eve 
said sweetly, “‘don’t ask me.” 

“*T think it’s a lovely adventure,” Amy said. 
“And anyway, Johnny will make it all right.” 

“Huh?” Johnny asked. 

“Of course you will,’’ Amy said. ‘You know 
you can.” 

“This well-known ‘spirit of adventure’ is too 
apt to lead people into police courts,’’ Ivan said 
to Eve. 

Nancy turned about quickly, and Ivan’s eyes 
dropped. As he raised them and saw Nancy’s 
angry gray eyes still fixed on him, he smiled 
sasasie. 

“Can’t you take a joke?”’ he asked. 

“TI don’t believe your spirit of adventure will 
lead you much of anywhere,’’ Nancy said. “‘ Nor 
Eve’s. You’re a fine pair. The only person who 
has really stood by me is Amy here, whom none 
of us ever saw until to-night.’ 

















“Te Was All My Fault. I Wanted to Have an Adventure. If You Dare to Send Him to Prison ——” 


Ahead of them was Times Square; beyond the* Bush 
Terminal Tower the Times Building reared up against the 
lighted sky. Men and women were streaming from the 
Broadway restaurants and cabarets. High against the sky 
electric-lighted signs flashed red and blue and purple, green 
and gold. Longacre was a whirlpool of automobiles and 
people. 

Nancy thought of her first night in New York, of her joy 
at the crowds of people outside the Grand Central Station. 
“Don, this is a lovely adventure,”’ she whispered. 

“Tt isn’t every party that hires a bus has such fun,” said 
the policeman. 

“Why, wha ’* Don’s hand clutched Nancy’s arm 
suddenly; his eyes silenced her. 





‘TH bus paused, its engine quivering, at the very end of 
the line of cars waiting to prance forward into the Square. 
It was at the dramatic moment that the Times Square 
traffic policeman called the stream of Forty-second Street’s 
motors forward. The uptown traffic was halted as the great 
green bus, with its load of costumed passengers, swept into 
the Square, a laughing gypsy girl on the front seat, between 
the earringed driver and the complacent Irish policeman. 

The bus turned abruptly, sensitive to the slightest touch 
of Don’s steady hand. Shrieks rose on all sides. The traffic 
all but stopped. Everywhere people waved at them, called 
to them—from taxicabs, from street cars, from the sidewalks. 
lhe bus was the center of New York's fascinated gaze. 
_An elderly gentleman with a fat stomach beneath his 
tightly buttoned Palm Beach suit stared at the bus through 
his monocle. A young girl carrying a Pekingese and a knit- 
ting bag was so busy looking that she nearly ran into him. 

young man with horn-rimmed glasses pulled a pad of 
paper from his pocket excitedly and began sketching as he 
leaned against a building. Two hilarious gentlemen tried to 
climb on board and were pushed off by the indignant Ivan. 

“I don’t like this,” Eve said suddenly. “I’m going to 
get out.” 

“Oh, Eve, don’t spoil the fun,’”’ Chloe said. 

.““Fraid cat!” jibed the black-eyed Carmen, who was 
flirting outrageously with a handsome taxi driver. 

‘Who's coming with me?’’ Eve demanded. 
“Oh, I will.” Ivan helped her from the crawling bus. 


“And who are you, my dear?” demanded a pink-faced 
gentleman, slipping his arm about Eve's waist. 

Eve wheeled about indignantly. As she turned she caught 
a sudden glimpse of herself in a store window. Her red hair 
had been glossed with sugar and water and was rolled 
smoothly above a big Chinese headdress. The powdered 
whiteness of her face, the painted scarlet of her lips stared 
back at her grotesquely. Her mirrored Chinese coat and 
flower-embroidered trousers, her high-heeled Chinese slip- 
pers were reflected back, detail for detail. 

“Can I buy you a drink?” asked the pink-faced gentleman 
in his wheedling voice. 

“Let me go!’ Eve screamed. ‘‘Ivan!’’ Her eyes flashed 
indignantly. ‘‘Ivan, will you stop that bus?” 

They ran after it, crowds watching them, occasional hands 
reaching out toward Eve’s long beads as she ran. Breath- 
less, they climbed on the bus, and inside Eve hid her face on 
her arm and wept. 

“Three cheers for Nancy!” called the black-eyed Carmen. 

The crowd outside joined in the cheering. 

“‘Oh, I’m having the time of my life,” said Chloe. 

“‘T want to go home,” wailed Eve. “‘Don! Don Ewing!” 

““Yes, Eve?’”’ Don’s voice was cheerful from the far end 
of the car. 

“‘Don—will you listen?” 

Don turned, smiling. Suddenly there was a scream, a 
crash, The great bus tottered; the laughing passengers were 
thrown abruptly from their seats. Eve's shriek pierced 
through the rest of the tumult. 

Don’s voice, hoarse, calm: ‘‘ Wait a moment; I’ve got it !’’ 

A policeman’s-whistle, shrill, piercing. 


J. gmap the bus stopped, and an empty taxicab was stand- 
ing drunkenly on three wheels, with one of its lights 
jammed into a queer misshapen thing. 

“For the love of Mike!” said a Gewtidived policeman. 
He turned rather helplessly toward his fellow bluecoat: “I 
guess it’s a pinch.” 

They crowded to the front of the bus, peering out. They 
saw Don, white-faced, his lips tight together, and Nancy 
with flaming cheeks. The crowd outside pressed closer. 

“You ought to know better than to come up here in a 
thing like that at this time,” said the traffic. policeman 


“Maybe that’s why,” Eve said beneath her 
breath. 

“Johnny’s standing by you,” Amy said, patting 
her husband’s arm. “ You wait and see.’ 

Johnny adjusted his rimmed glasses and straightened the 
long black ribbon that held them. 

“Oh, what good can your Johnny do?’”’ Eve demanded 
passionately as the bus slowed and stopped outside a green- 
lighted building. ‘Brides make me sick!” she whispered 
to Ivan. 

They filed out silently; Nancy’s head was held high and 
she alone was smiling. : 


ie WAS a large room that they entered, highceilinged and 
dismal. Behind the railing, at a desk, sat the lieutenant. 
Nancy’s heart sank as he looked, unsmilingly, uninterested, 
at the costumed crowd. The policeman who had brought 
them in spoke in a whisper to the desk lieutenant for a few 
moments, 

The lieutenant was bored. ‘‘The driver’s under arrest,” 
he said. ‘The rest of you leave your names and addresses 
and clear out. This house is no place for a masquerade.” 

Quietly they gave their names. 

“Can we go now?” Eve asked. 

The blond young man with the beard hurried out to find 
a taxicab. 

“Hurry, Ivan,’’ Eve said. “What are you waiting for?” 

Ivan was looking at Nancy as she stood talking to Don. 
“I’m going to stay and see this thing through,” Ivan said. 
“If there’s much trouble I may be able to help.” Eve 
hesitated. ‘Why don’t you stay?” Ivan said. “‘ Nancy may 
need you; you’re the only woman with any sense here.” 

Eve's eyes softened as she looked at Ivan. “‘ You’rea nice 
boy,” she said. ‘‘I’ll stay.” 

Amy and Johnny evidently had not thought of going; 
they stood by themselves talking; and there was a humorous 
look in Johnny’s eyes, a quizzical expression about his lips. 

The policeman led Don up to the desk and Amy put her 
arm about Nancy’s shoulders as they stood watching. 

“Disorderly conduct—driving without a license—stealing 
a motor bus ’’ they heard the policeman’s voice droning. 

And just then, very leisurely, very graceful in his correct 
evening clothes, Johnny walked to the railing. “I’m a vice 
president of the bus company,” he said in his slightly bored 
drawl. ‘There won’t be any complaint from us.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
















































- The Story of an Engagement That Came to an End 


By Royal Brown 


AUTHOR OF “HASH AND MOTH BALLS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 





— HEY kissed, as Adam and Eve kissed in the 

{||| cool of the evening in a garden eastward in 
Eden. And it was good! But civilization 
is complex and accordingly Anthony Austin 
and Hope Sheldon were less blessed than 
their progenitors. Between that first kiss 
| and its fruition there must be an interlude. 
| And this was their engagement. They sat, 
t 4\|| that first night, in the Sheldon den on a 
————— fleecy cloud which the makers with rare 
modesty had advertised only as the most comfortable and 
convenient davenport on the market. But they couldn't, 
as Hope pointed out, possibly be married before June. 

“T think,” she added suddenly, ‘‘that we had better go 
next Sunday.” 

““Go where?’’ demanded Anthony. 

“To see your mother,” she explained. 

“Oh,” said Anthony, and considered it. ‘There isn’t any 
hurry.” 

‘“Tsn’t any hurry!’ Hope’s brown eyes widened at that. 
“If you knew all there is to be done. Why I shan’t have 
hardly a moment to spare.” 

Anthony might have pondered this. But he saw only 
how sweet was her flushed face, how utterly adorable her 
ruffled hair. Some folks might have called it a prosaic 
brown; to Anthony it seemed anything but prosaic. He 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 

‘Do you think that she will like me?”’ Hope asked wist- 











“She'll adore you,” he assured her with the uttermost 
conviction. 

What Eve’s last words were that first night in Eden must 
remain a matter of conjecture. Hope’s were: “You'll be 
sure to write your mother, Anthony.” 


U NDAY was unseasonably warm. It was, perhaps, the 
heat that caused Anthony to fidget and to fuss at his 
collar while his mother and Hope talked. The parlor, with 
its old-fashioned horsehair furniture, was undeniably close. 
But there was something else at the root of Anthony’s 
uneasiness. Hope had never seemed more sweetly appealing, 
his mother more determinedly gracious, yet there was an 
effort, a constraint between them that even Anthony did 
not miss. And again and again he caught his mother eying 
him with furtive yearning. It exasperated him; Anthony 
was not notably patient. 

Then about the time he was wondering if they might not, 
with decency, catch the afternoon train back to the city, 
his married sister and her husband appeared. ‘Good 
night!” thought Anthony; and settled back, in a spirit of 
hard-pressed endurance, to listen to Amy’s expressions 
of joy that he, Anthony, was ‘‘to settle down—at last!” 

To Anthony the phrase was an affront. He was going 
to soar—at last. 


Be Bx 


GRAHAM COOTES 


“I wish,” he suggested to Hope as they were returning 
that night, ‘‘that we could get married to-morrow.” 

“Why, Anthony, we couldn’t; not possibly,”’ protested 
Hope. Her tone had just an edge of impatience; meeting 
his family had been an ordeal. 

“Why not?’ demanded Anthony resentfully. 

It became almost a quarrel. They reached their fleecy 
cloud just in time. 


‘rae engagement was announced at once, a shining 
miracle for all the world to see. Only the world was 
blind, as it alwaysis. Anthony might have laughed the world 
to scorn, were it not for the fact that 
the world impinged so heavily upon 
Hope and her actions. 

His idea of an engagement was a 
period during which he should spend 
every possible moment with Hope, 
testifying by word and deed— 
chiefly deed—how much he loved 
her. Even Hope, however, seemed 
to wonder where he ever got such 
an idea. There were still moments 
of transcendent sweetness, but they 
were subject to constant interrup- 
tion. Hope’s friends seemed to feel 
a proprietary interest in her as 
great as Anthony’s. 

“It’s for you, Hope,” Mrs. Shel- 
don would call from the telephone 
in the hall. Hope would vanish for 
an indefinite and, to Anthony’s way 
of thinking, interminable period. 
She would return apologetic. “It 
was Grace Bates; she wants to give 
us an engagement party. . . .” 

The fleece on the fleecy cloud at 
such times was such as any self- 
respecting maker of davenports 
should be ashamed to use. 

Then there were the people who 
dropped in “just for a minute.” 
After a few encounters with these, 
Anthony persisted in his determi- 
nation to remain in the den. He 
wasn’t going to be hauled forth as 
Exhibit A for feminine examination 
and appraisal, he announced. And 4 
so he stayed in the den and resisted 
a desire to kick a chair vice the 
visitor who was keeping Hope away 
from him. 

“She simply sat and talked and 
talked,’’explained Hope placatingly. 





It Was Hope, a White-Lipped Mutinous- 
Eyed Hope, Wearing a Negligee That 
Had Been Planned to Ravish Anthony 
During the Honeymoon 





a 
x 
“Do You Think That She Will Like N 
Me?” Hope Asked Wistfully. 
* She’ll Adore You,” He Assured Her 
With the Uttermost Conviction 


“TI couldn’t get rid of her. And I know she thought it 
strange you didn’t come out 3 

“Fat chance,” declared Anthony from the depths of his 
gloom. As an afterthought: “‘Who was it this time?” 
“Old Mrs. Smith. She used to do washing for mother, 
She knew me when I was a baby.” 

“I wish,” broke in Anthony, “that you’d make a list of 
everybody who has known you ever since you were a baby 
and have them all call at one time and get it over with.” 





hq nearer their marriage loomed, the more frequent were 
the demands upon Hope and the fewer the moments 
of transcendental sweetness. Night after night the daven- 
port was to him a simple davenport by the river’s brim, 
or words to that effect. There were, he discovered, so many 
things that simply must be considered. , 
“The time. is so short,” she protested when he sought to 
dismiss consideration of that which, to his masculine mind, 


- appeared mere minor detail. 


“Thank heaven!”’ he observed in a tone suggesting that 
heaven deserved no thanks. ‘I don’t see,’”’ he went on 
contentiously, ‘‘why there has to be so much fuss and 
feathers. Two people make up their minds to get married. 
Let them get married without everybody butting in. It’s 
their funeral 

“What a simile!” ejaculated Hope. 

Anthony, however, was in no mood for humor. “If a man 
had his way about it, he’d be married within twenty-four 
hours,” he announced. “‘Women are responsible for all this 
delay and unnecessary preparation.” 

“But there must be some preparation,’’ she persisted. 
“If you’ll marry me to-morrow I’ll promise to attend 
to everything.” 

“You know I couldn’t possibly,”’ she said. ‘‘ What would 
people say?” 

“Hang people!” he broke out. 

“And my mother—and your mother,” she went on. 
Anthony couldn’t quite bring himself to the point of 
hanging her mother—and his. 

“You're tired, terribly tired,” he began anew. 
know you are.” 

“It’s the weather,’”’ she said. 
first hot days.” 

“It isn’t that,” he declared. “It’s’”—he stopped and 
gestured expressively—‘“‘all this confounded waste of en- 
ergy over things that don’t matter one way or another.” 
He paused and glowered at her whom he was, in the natural 
course of events, to promise to love, honor and cherish. 

She met his gaze steadily, and suddenly the force of 
what he had said came home to him. She was tired. 

“I’m glad,” he said, softening measurably, “that it’s 
almost over.” 

“So am I,” she said, putting her arms about his neck. 
Anthony held her close. ‘You are sure that—that you 
want me awfully?” came up from his coat front. 

“ Awfully!” 

“Then nothing else should count,” she ventured hopefully. 

Anthony was silent an instant. Then: “If a man wants 
something awfully, forty-seven thousand obstacles put in 
his way doesn’t make him feel happy.” 





“You 
“Everybody minds the 


ie WAS to be a very simple wedding, a wedding such as 
Anthony felt sure could be arranged by a mere man at 
twenty-four hours’ notice. Nevertheless, it seemed to him 
that the pressure on Hope during the last week became 
daily greater. He hardly saw her and, when he did, she 
was distraught and paler than her wont. There were, she 
assured him, still so many things to do. 

Anthony himself had many things to attend to that week, 
but they were important—bufiness, you know. The month 
that had been granted him for a honeymoon meant not only 
the speeding up of his work that his desk might be left 
reasonably clear, but the breaking 
in of the man who was to undertake 
his duties. 

When, on the day before the 
wedding, he said good-by to his chief 
and caught an earlier train than 
usual, he had a curiously let-down 
feeling. It was with a sense of 
distinct relief that he caught sight 
of Betty West. He had known her 
long before he knew Hope; there 
had been some passages between 
them that might have led to some- 
thing, but which finally led to noth- 
ing, perhaps because her family had 
moved away. 

“You are,’’ he assured her as she 
made room for him, ‘‘as charming 
as ever. Whom are you visiting?” 

She glanced at him from under 
the eaves of her hat. Ignoring his 
question she retorted: ‘‘And you 
are as indiscreet as ever. Don’t 
you know that an almost-married 
man has no right to think that any 
woman but the only one is charm- 
ing, much less say it?’’ 

“That,” asserted Anthony in his 
own inimitable way, “‘is bosh!”’ 

Betty’s eyebrows went up, and 
he colored. But he persisted: “A 
man may admire, quite imperson- 
ally, a beautiful picture or a beauti- 
ful vase. Why not, as impersonally, 
a beautiful woman? To be en- 
gaged to one woman is not to turn 
apostate to all the rest of woman- 
kind, is it?” 

“A beautiful woman isn’t imper- 
sonal and can’t be considered so,” 
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““We lighten your busy-day care 
Your labor and worry we share, 
We're simple and easy, we're jolly and breezy 
And just when you want us we're there!” 




















_ Plenty of Help 


It is like extra help on your busy 


days to have Campbells Tomato Soup at 


hand on your pantry shelf. 
There is no time to prepare heavy meals properly 
in the hurry and bustle of wash-day, ironing-day, 
house-cleaning day or when your mind and hands are 
full of sewing and dressmaking problems. No time to en- 
joy heavy meals either. Yet these are the very times when you 
need sustaining food. There’sno better answer to this problem than 


Campbells Tomato Soup 


It provides you with the best part of a 
light wholesome luncheon or supper ready for 
your table in three minutes without any cook- 
ing or labor or fuss. 


You simply add hot milk, prepare ac- 
cording to the easy directions on the label and 
you have a rich, palatable Cream of Tomato 
which yields fifty per cent more nourishment 
than milk itself. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has demonstrated 
this fact. 


You can also add boiled rice or noodles 


if you want the soup quite hearty, or eat it 
with plain bread-and-butter. And you have 
almost a meal. 


No tax on your time or strength -nor on 
your digestion. This nourishing soup gives you 
the added energy you need just when you 
need it most. 


And it is as economical as it is inviting. 
The contents of every can gives you double 
the quantity of satisfying soup. And there is 
no cooking-cost, no waste. Every spoonful is 
pure nutriment. 


Order it by the dozen or the case and have it handy 


when you want it. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


LOOK FOR Sr 


12c a can 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Don’t do this! It makes the cuticle ragged 
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Remove the dead skin gently, safely this way 
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he wrong and the right way 
to care for your cuticle 


Learn to keep it smooth and even without ruinous cutting 








The only thing that pro- 
tects the sensitive nail 
root is tz inch of cuticle. 
Don’t cut it! 
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time after manicuring? Does it become rough, 
ragged, unkempt? 


Then it must be that you are cutting or trimming 
your cuticle, or breaking it by using a sharp metal 
instrument. 


When you use knife or scissors or even a sharp steel 
nail cleaner on your cuticle, you cut into the living 
skin. If you look through a magnifying glass, you 
will see that this is so—that you have made tiny, jagged 
cuts in the flesh itself. As any specialist can tell you, 
the skin in its effort to heal these ugly little places, 
grows up quickly, unevenly, and forms thick, rough, 
ragged cuticle. This is why so soon after each manicure 
your cuticle looks badly. 


LD: your cuticle look worse than ever, a short 


How to keep your cuticle 
smooth, unbroken 


You can keep your cuticle so thin, smooth and even, 
that it gives especial beauty to your hand. 


To do this, once or twice a week remove over-grown 
cuticle gently, harmlessly with Cutex:— 


Wrap a bit of cotton around the end of an orange 
stick (both come in the Cutex package). Dip it into 
the Cutex bottle and work the stick around the base 
of the nail, gently pushing back the dead cuticle. Wash 
the hands in warm, soapy water, removing with a nail 


Montreal. 


CUTEX 


brush the dead surplus cuticle. In this way, you keep 
your cuticle in perfect condition with no breaking or 
cutting of the skin. 


An expert who recognized the need for a harmless 
cuticle remover, worked for years to perfect a formula 
that would forever banish injurious cutting. At last 
he developed Cutex. Since then, thousands upon thou- 
sands of women have learned that Cutex makes hang- 
nails and rough, heavy cuticle a thing of. the past. 


You can keep your hands well 
groomed all the time 





With less time than you spend each week 
brushing your teeth, you can keep your nails 
conspicuously attractive. Nothing could be 
easier, nothing less trouble. It is simply a 
matter of forming the habit’ of regular care. 
Whenever you dry your hands, push back the 
cuticle with a towel. Then, once or twice a 
week, according to the rapidity with which 
your cuticle grows, give them a quick Cutex 
manicure. You will enjoy seeing your hands 
always looking perfectly groomed, lovely. 





Cutex Powder 

At any drug or department store you can get Polish can now 
Cutex. The Cuticle Remover comes in 35c and be secured in this 
65c bottles. Cutex Nail White is 35c. Cutex Nail improved ivory- 
Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick /ike tube, at the 
form is 35c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort is also 35c. same price—35c 


A complete trial manicure set for only 2lc 


Mail the coupon today with 2ic, for the complete Midget Manicure 
Set shown below.. This will give you at least six Cutex manicures. This 
set contains trial sizes of Cutex, the cuticle remover, Cutex Nail White, 
Cutex Nail Polish in both cake and paste form, and absorbent cotton, 
orange sticks and emery board. Send for it today. Address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 106, 114 West 17th Street, New York City. 


— If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. 106, 200 Mountain St., 





Name_ 


Street 


Mail coupon 
with 21c NORTHAM WARREN 
to-day Dept. 106, 114.W. 17th St., N. Y. C. 


Send 21c for 
this complete 
Manicure Set 
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Here is Told the Amazing 
Story of the Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World, of | 
Whom Bismarck Said: “She 
is the. Only Person in the 
World That I Am Afraid 
Of.” When She Begged to 
Enter a Convent the Mother 
Abbess Said: “No: You are 
Too Lovely. My Nuns 
Would be Distracted From 
Prayer When They Looked 


at You.” 





TURNED from the Surrey highway 

to the lodge, a pretty bit of brick 

and ivy, and tried to find my path 
in the rambling park that leads to the 
Red Cross Hospital of Eugenie, ex- 
Empress of France. My permission to 
visit the hospital was a rare privilege, 
for it is part of her own home, a curious 
Welsh manor whose black peaks I could 
just see topping the oaks which have 
cloistered her exile here in England 
since France’s disaster of 1870. But 
her privacy is paradox enough; for the fierce light of 
history still beats upon this little oid lady of ninety- 
three years, as when she was Empress of France. 


An Ex-Empress as a Stenographer 


Fer this is a lively old lady, this ex-Empress of 
ninety-three, whose unfailing health and keen 
faculties are extraordinary enough to make her a 
world figure at her age, without the halo of history. 

“‘If any of the hospital aids are too busy to write a 
letter for the wounded man who may suddenly want 
to send one off in a busy moment,” a nurse told me, 
‘you are sure to see a little old lady in black, who is 
always visiting some patient, take out her fountain 
pen and write the letter which her cosmopolitan 
wounded may dictate in any one of six languages. 
Nor does he suspect that his Red Cross stenographer 
may be his own former Empress.” 

Nevertheless the gentle old lady, queen at last in 
this war of the heart of France as she never possessed 
it in her grandeur, is really the sphinx of all Europe 
to-day. Whocan ever doubt woman's ability to keep 
a secret when Eugenie, after nearly a century of the 
world’s most decisive history, has never uttered one 
word of what she alone knows, and of her part in it, 
considering her own crisis of 1870 and its prologue to 
the present war? She has never revealed one word or 
written one line, nor will she leave any memoir, in 
these days of memoirs. 

I had been humorously told that my road from 
London to Farnborough was strewn with the bones 
of historians and journalists who have passed their 
lives trying for a word or even a glimpse of the 
ex-Empress who holds the key to the councils of 
kaisers, czars and kings for the last fourscore years. 


** The Most Beautiful Woman in the World” 


X& I WOUND along the park a peace, distinct as 
the blue haze that subdued the bright foliage, 
seemed to hang over this cloister where Eugenie ful- 
fills the last years of the gypsy’s prophecy made over 
her cradle in her Scotch Grandfather Kirkpatrick’s 
wine shop at Malaga. 

“You will be the most beautiful woman in the 
world,” said the gypsy to the golden-haired child, 
born, during an earthquake, of a poor Scotch mother 
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“The Emperor Has Proposed to Me: 
What Shall | Do?” 


_ She Wired a Great Diplomat; and He Wired Back:“Run” 





The Most Beautiful Woman in the World 


and a still poorer Spanish noble. ‘‘ You will be empress 
of a great country. You will have health, wealth and 
wisdom. You will have every wish a woman has ever 
wished.”” The gypsy turned out of the wine shop. 

“But peace? Peace?” cried the mother, running 
afterher. ‘Oh, say that my daughter will have peace 
with all!” 

“She will not have peace until she has lost every- 
thing she has gained,” the gypsy replied, ‘‘and then 
she will have peace.” She added: “This child will 
live a hundred years.” 

Now, from a quick turn of the shrubbery a monk 
strode past me, his cowled black soutane swinging 
along the green to St. Michael’s Abbey, the memorial 
monastery whose belfry I saw jutting above the 
chapel crypt, maintained by the Empress, where the 
Emperor Napoleon III is buried with her ill-fated 
son, the Prince Imperial, the last hope of the Bona- 
partists. She has built the crypt so she can always 
see it from her bedroom window. Later I was shown 
the vault between their granite sarcophagi which she 
has designed for herself—‘‘when I have finished my 
hundred years.” 

But, as the monk’s vesper chant droned on through 
the stillness, I remembered another picture of the 
young Eugenie of sixteen, so marvelously beautiful 
that when she threw herself at the knees of a mother 
abbess, begging shelter in the cloister of Madrid from 
her admirers—‘‘ No,” the abbess refused her, ‘‘ you 
are too lovely. My nuns would be distracted from 
prayer when they looked at you.” 

After sixty years of such tributes Eugenie, a widow, 
an exile in England, and a mother mourning her 
soldier son, again besought admission to the cloister 
from the head of the abbey which she had built on 
these grounds. 

“You are too great a figure in the world,”’ she was 
told by the abbess. ‘‘ You must make your peace in 
the world.” 


The Only Woman Bismarck Was Afraid Of 


| 8 pidkpineny these two extremes of the cloister and 
the court Eugenie’s whole life has been shuttle- 
cocked. Dowered not only with beauty but,with the 
health which to-day keeps her immune from conta- 
gion in her hospital, she has added the gypsy’s other 
gifts. ‘She is the only woman in the world that I 


No One Sees 
Her To-Day, 
But I Walk 
and Talk With 
Her 


By Charlotte . 
Jefferson 


SLED 


anfafraid of,” Bismarck said; and, now 
that perspective has given clearer light 
to the War of 1870, it has been shown 
how much of that fatal catastrophe 
would have been averted if the waver- 
ing Napoleon had followed his sure- 
minded empress. 

With her Scotch business sense she 
has made her present immense fortune, 
when other royal exiles are living on 
their pawned jewelry. Eugenie not 
only maintains her large estates—a 
convent, a monastery, the Farnborough Hospital, 
forty different French war charities—and has dowered 
her Spanish estates on her goddaughter, Victoria 
Eugenie, the present Queen of Spain, whose marriage 
she arranged with Alfonso XIII, but the ex-Empress 
still has a comfortable thirty million dollars’ balance. 

To Spanish romance and Scotch finance, fate added 
an Irish grandmother. To her many accomplishments, 
the Celtic Eugenie added those of an expert gymnast 
when athletics were unknown to Latin women; a 
dancer of such grace that she masked herself and 
took the part of a ballerina suddenly ill at one of 
her own royal festivals; an engineer to whose support 
of her cousin, Ferdinand de Lesseps, the Suez Canal 
is due; a decorator whose anonymous scheme for the 
French Opera House won second prize in a state 
competition; a creator of fashions who designed the 
hoopskirt because “‘she was the only woman who 
could wear it with ease’; an empress so regal that 
her triumphs recall the dazzling fétes of Belshazzar; 
a mother whose tenderness to her only child led her, 
even as an‘old lady, out to Africa to bring his muti- 
lated body home from the Zulus’ treachery, to rest 
beside her emperor husband; and now, alone, win- 
ning at last the love of the country which exiled her. 


The Little Figure in the Park 


Wis it any wonder that, as I hesitated among the 
various paths of the hospital park, I was startled 
to see such a pageantry of women in one little figure, 
simply dressed in black, directing some woodsmen in 
an operation of tree surgery? I immediately rec- 
ognized her face from a photograph, but I thought 
the grace with which she pointed her ebony cane for 
some special attention to the gardener could probably 
belong to no other woman at ninety-three. She was 
slim, very erect, watching the work keenly without 
using either lorgnette or spectacles. She was unat- 
tended, which I learned was not unusual in the park. 

‘Be very careful not to injure those delicate new 
shoots,” said her Imperial Highness. 

“Yes, mum,” said the woodsman, 

‘We will send for more cement to make a new fill- 
ing for that cavity,’’ said the ex-Empress in a loud, 
clear voice to him, sawing away in the tree. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
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The Ladies Home Journal for June, 1919 


Snowdrift is pure, rich, vegetable fat—creamy 
and white and fresh. 

There are many reasons why we believe 
you will like it better than any cooking fat 
you ever used before. But of all its advan- 
tages, the chief reason that Snowdrift is the 
choice of the good cooks who know it, is 
because Snowdrift is fresh. 

Many and many a woman has told us that 
she has used shortening of one kind or another 
all her life and never realized, until she tried 
Snowdrift, that shortening could be so fresh 
and good. 

Snowdrift is sweet—what you mean when 
you say sweet cream. Snowdrift is fresh— 
as you use the word to describe new laid 
eggs. You know how much nicer eggs and 
butter and cream are when they are fresh. 
Did you ever stop to think that all short- 
ening is fat—and is better when it is 
fresh ? 


In its airtight package, Snowdrift is 
sweet and fresh when you open it in your 
kitchen. After it is open, it keeps just as 
well and as long as any other shortening. 
The advantage is that Snowdrift is fresh 
when you start to use it. 

In any package that was not airtight, Snow- 
drift would grow old while it was on its 
way to your grocer and from your grocer’s 
store to you. It might not spoil, but it 
could not fail to lose much of its delicacy 
and freshness. Many women would never 
know the difference because they have never 
tasted shortening when it was absolutely 
fresh. But we know the difference and we 
want you to have Snowdrift as good as 
Snowdrift can be. 

So, because freshness makes such a great 
difference in shortening, we always put 
Snowdrift into an airtight package. 

The package we use for Snowdrift is the 


SNOWDRIFT 
fresh 


vegetable shorten 


only kind known to the art of can-making at 
the present time which insures a really airtight 
container and is practical for packing shorten- 
ing. This must be opened with a can-opener 
or a knife. It is a nuisance to open an air- 
tight can. We wish we could offer you a 
package that would be easier to open. We 
have tried every kind of package we ever 
heard of in the search for one that would 
be more convenient for you. But nothing 
except an absolutely airtight can will insure 
freshness. 

You forget the trifling bother of open- 
ing the package when you discover how much 
nicer shortening is when it is really fresh. 

Try Snowdrift just once—and see. 

Your grocer has it or can quickly get it 
for you if you ask him to. In 1, 2, 4 and 8 
pound tins. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 
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How | Kept Myselt 


From Being a Failure 





=alY FORMULA for progress is one 
word: ‘‘dissatisfaction.”’ I 
mean dissatisfaction with my- 
self. This dissatisfaction with 
myself began early in life. It 
started, in fact, with my first 
theatrical engagement when I 
was given a start with but a 
single line to speak. Mr. David 














: Belasco evidently agreed with 
— when rehearsals began he came to me and 
said: 

“Jane Cowl, you can’t be heard in the first row. 
If you can’t do better than that we'll have to 
take the part away from you.” 

I felt as though my career had stopped before it 
had begun. The stage had always been my ambi- 
tion. I had wanted to be behind the footlights, 
instead of out front, ever since I could remember. 
There was only one thing to do. That was to 
make them hear me in the last row of the gallery 
even if I had to shriek. It wasn’t necessary for 
me to shriek, but they could hear me all over the 
theater after that. Then three lines were written 
into my part to encourage me. .. 

This was my first lesson. The fear that I had 
when told to speak louder passed for the time 
being, and I spoke my four lines for some time. 
Then I had another small part in the next play. 
The following season, however, there was nothing 
in the way me part in the plays about to be pro- 
duced. 

This led to the second important decision of 
my life: whether I was to remain with Mr. Belasco 
or take a part offered me by another manager; 
whether I was to look to the future instead of 
the present. 


I MADE up my mind that to stay around and 
watch how other actresses were trained would 
be an education for me. I learned that in the 
new play someone would be needed for 4 “voice. 
off stage” and to play the piano in the wings. 

I went to Mr. Belasco. “‘Can I stay and doit?” 
I asked. , 

“What do you want to do that for?’’ he asked. 

He knew and I knew that none of my friends 
could see me from out front if they came to see the 
piece and would probably regard me as side- 
tracked. I explained that I felt I could learn much 
through being around, that I wanted to stay. 
And stay I did. 

My next experience was one with David War- 
field, in ‘‘The Grand Army Man.’’: The only part 
that was open to me was that of an old woman of 
sixty-five, a rural character, with less than half a 
dozen lines to speak. My friends advised me 
against taking it, but I took it, and it ended with 
my playing the youthful réle of a woman almost 
fifty years old—and I was still in my teens. 

I feel that the emphasis on this point cannot be 
stressed too strongly. Many an.actor has sacri- 
ficed the big chance of the future for the needs of 
the present. The individual must not think in 
terms of days or months ahead, but of years ahead. 
He must try to visualize where he will be, if 


everything proceeds according to schedule, ten or- 


twenty years from now. And vanity, the desire 
to keep up appearances, has a great deal to do 
with the decision to take a better job now, get 
more money now, and lose the chance that looms 
in the future. 


FTER several seasons I came to the conclusion 
that something was wrong with me. In the 
first place, I had never lost my fears. I had to fight 
myself to go on the stage quite frequently; force 
myself to go out and say lines when I would much 
rather have been at home. I had learned a great 
deal in the theatrical world, but I realized that I 
needed mental training. I realized that if men 
and women fail to study outside of their particular 
profession or trade, their minds are naturally 
bound to be lopsided. 

I had intended originally to go to college when 
a girl, but family finances prevented me. So after 
I began to make from acting a little more than 
enough to live on, I set aside a definite amount for 
education and took up courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. This sounds easy, but to get value from 
the lectures it was necessary to be there promptly 
on time in the morning, listen attentively, trans- 
scribe the notes on returning home and study 
them. 

For two years I continued on the stage and 
went to Columbia at the same time. At the end 
of that time I felt that I had at least a more or 
less good groundwork of philosophy, economics 
and advanced history. To aid in my professional 
work I also studied the drama and literature. 


By Jane Cowl 


Many women ask whether college training is a 
help on the stage. It is not evading the question 
to say there is much to be said both for and 
against. The stage is exacting in its demands, and 
the most essential demand of all, perhaps, is 
— And four years spent at college take away 

rom a girl what are unquestionably four impor- 

tant pet in her life from a theatrical standpoint. 
On the other hand, stage emotion is made up of 
three-quarters emotion and one-quarter mental 
reservation, which acts as a balance in order that 
the emotions may not be carried too far. Here 
college training comes in and disciplines the mind. 
So there are two distinct sides to the question. 


Sener tk hard work and mental training at 
college did not remedy my fear. If anything, 
it increased it. Fear with me has always been due 
more or less to self-analysis that has been carried 
so far as to bring on extreme self-consciousness. 
Any slip on my part that might be passed by 
unnoticed by others was the cause for much wor- 
riment to me. Something had to come of this 
ultimately. Something had to push me on or keep 
me back. And it did. 

It happened on the opening night of “Is Matri- 
mony a Failure?”’ 

Mr. Belasco had not attended the first few 
rehearsals, and by the time he came to supervise 
the production my faults had been driven in 
instead of out of me altogether. I had reached the 
point where I felt I was not good. The opening 
night of the play was, therefore, a fearful strain. 
The climax, so far as my part was concerned, took 
place in the first act when, through sheer nervous- 
ness, I accidentally pinned my arm to my head 
through catching the lace on my sleeve in my hat- 
pin. I was unable to get my hand down and 
played the whole scene in this posture. As the 
realization of the humiliating position in which I 
had a myself grew on me I was mortified 
deeply. 

At the end of the second act I went to my dress- 
ing room, began to take my make-up off and sent 
word to Mr. Belasco that I was not going to play 
the third act. I was going home. One of his rep- 
resentatives came back and reasoned with me to 
no avail. I was determined to leave. 

Then Mr. Belasco himself came back. ‘Do 
you realize what it will mean if you go?” he asked. 

I forgot everything he had done for me. “I 
don’t care. I’m going home.” 

“Tt will ruin the play.” 

“T don’t care.’ 


DAPTING himself to unusual circumstances is 
one of Mr. Belasco’s virtues. He saw that I 
was hysterical. Then, deliberately, he took hold of 
me and slowly and methodically gave me a good 
and efficient slapping. 

I was simply furious. No one had ever dared to 
take hold of me in that way before and I cried out 
to him: 

“You think I can’t play it, don’t you? Well, 
I'll show you!” 

Of course he accomplished exactly what he was 
after. I was all wrought up, went on the stage, 
and played so well that when the play was over 
Mr. Belasco came back and handed me some silver 
quarters—one of his ways of indicating satisfac- 
tion. This fact I had first learned during rehear- 
sals with Mr. Warfield when that great actor was 
as pleased as a child at receiving from Mr. 
Belasco’s hand a shining quarter at the end of a 
rehearsal of a particularly difficult scene. 

I realized at this point that what I needed was 
variety of experience; that if I was ever to get a 
sense of poise and self-confidence, it was to be 
accomplished by work done under greater pressure 
and demanding more resourcefulness on my own 
part. I knew that in a stock company where the 


. bill is changed every week I would get the sort of 


experience I required, so as soon as my season 
closed I accepted an engagement as leading woman 
of a stock company in New Jersey. Playing in 
“stock,” as it is called, is very difficult and trying. 
This particular summer when I began was excep- 
tionally difficult because, in addition to a very 
hot spell, the schedule called for a performance 
every afternoon as well as every evening and one 
on Sunday evening. Thirteen performances a 
week! 

My parts were very long and the mere feat of 
memorizing them required the closest applica- 
tion. To get through at all creditably necessitated 
a routine in which scarcely a minute of the day 
was not utilized. I started studying a new part 
for the play of the following week every morning 
at eight-thirty. At ten o’clock I was either at the 
theater rehearsing or having fittings for my gowns, 
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or sandwiching in both of these necessary pro- 
ceedings. Rehearsals were not through until one 
o'clock, and then, after a hurried bite of luncheon, 
I had to make-up and dress for the afternoon per- 
formance. Then only a short interval intervened 
before it was again time to prepare for the eve- 
ning’s work. en the curtain went down on the 
evening play it did not mean an end to the day’s 
work, for there were lines to learn, and I usually 
studied until I fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 

Night after night I would come home from the 
theater, try to study my lines for next week’s part, 
and fall asleep. Finally my doctor advised me to 
resign, and predicted a breakdown if I persisted in 
going on. It was a question of sticking or of quit- 
ting. I determined that, as we usually live 
through almost everything, I would stick. The 
summer passed, and when I went back to my reg- 
ular work I had the feeling that I had gained 
considerable experience. I had gained confidence, 
but curiously enough I had not yet lost my fears. 


I NOW began to realize that the first importance 
to an actress is to be healthy in order to stand 
the strain of important réles. I took up gymna- 
sium work in winter and horseback riding and 
cycling in summer, and these have been of im- 
mense value to me. 

My summer work proved its worth when I was 
engages for “The Gamblers.” My confidence was 
reflected in my work; I was more certain of my- 
self. But in order to complete my education, so 
to speak, I went back to stock again the following 
summer. It was after this second engagement 
in stock that I was engaged for “‘ Within the Law,” 
and this proved to me the real value of under- 
going discomfort for a few months to win out 
ultimately. 

Here again my old fear took possession of me 
on the night the play opened in New York. 

It was a big first night, as first nights go. Many 
will recall the plot of the piece. Mary Turner, a 
shopgirl, is sent to prison by a department-store 
owner for a crime she did not commit. She serves 
her sentence and comes out with a feeling of venge- 
ance against the world in general and the mer- 
chant in particular. 

Ultimately she wins the love of the merchant’s 
son and marries him. At the end of the big act 
she tells his father what she has done. Bayard 
Veiller, the author, wrote the lines: 

“Four years ago, you took away my name and 
gave mea number. Now I’ve given up that num- 
ber and I have your name.” 

What I said, in my fear and excitement, was: 

“Four years ago, you took away my name and 
gave mea number. Now I’ve given up that name 
and I have your number.” 

I realized what I had done immediately and 
rushed, crying, to the wings, where Veiller was 
standing awaiting the verdict of the critics. 

“Bayard,” I cried, “I’ve ruined your play! 
I’ve ruined it! I’ve ruined it!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ was his calm reply. 

There were eighteen curtain calls! The audience 
had been worked up to such an emotional pitch 
that they had not noticed my error. 


OW came the desire to write a play. I had 

tried innumerable plays, but had never fin- 
ished them. Then I started to work on some plays 
with Jane Murfin, with whom I have since col- 
laborated. 

“Daybreak” was the first of our plays written 
together. Several managers offered to produce it, 
provided I would take the leading réle, but I 
refused. The part, I felt, was too similar to sev- 
eral in which I had previously appeared. The idea 
of doing something different so as not to be a 
“one-part” actress inspired the writing of “‘ Lilac 
Time,” the most successful of the plays we have 
written. ° 

Because both “Lilac Time”’ and “ Information, 
Please!" were partly written by me, people have 
asked whether I would rather appear in my own 

lays than in those of other authors. My answer 
is distinctly: ‘‘No.”” There are enough responsi- 
bilities for the star in a play without reaching out 
and gathering in more. Yet it seemed as though 
the only opportunities I had to get away from a 
single type of stage figure had to be created by 
myself. And these opportunities came about 
simply because of my old trouble: dissatisfaction 
with myself. 

Whoever it was who said “Don’t wait for op- 
portunities—create them” put a great deal of 
philosophy into a small space. And it seems to 
me, from my experience thus far, that dissatis- 
faction of the individual with himself is the best 
possible lever for one who wants to rise. 
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Tea Spoons 
$2.50 
The Half Dozen 
Dessert Forks 
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The Half Dozen 
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Buying a Farm ‘in the New Way 


The Success of California’s New Plan: By Elwood Mead 


JHE captain of a 





company which 
fought from Sois- 
7) sons to the Ar- 
Aaigonne Forest 
||| called on the Cali- 
| fornia State Land 
Settlement Board, 
when he reached 
}home, to find 
where the next state settlement 
would be located. As censor of his 
company, he had read the soldiers’ 
letters and knew that about half the 
boys had two things in mind: They 
wanted, when out of the army, to 
marry the girl, and to get a home 
under the California Land Settle- 





Peres buys a farm worth $15,000 for $1500 down, and 
pays the rest on long-time payments at a low rate of in- 
terest. The state is back of him. An expert farmer is there to 
guide him as to what to grow and how to take care of his land. 
His house is built for him by an expert architect. Electricity, 
running water, sewer—all are his. The result is he lives in a 
better house, wears better clothes, uses better tools, has better 
livestock, raises better crops, makes more money, and his wife and 
family enjoya'social life unknown in the averagt farm neighborhood. 





ment Act. 

The same day a Y. M. C. A. 
worker in the camps in France ap- 
plied for a small farm. He was mar- 
ried, out of a job and liked country 
life. The state land-settlement plan 
met his needs and desires. He said 
California soldiers talked more 
about the state land-settlement plan 
than any other feature of repatri- 
ation. Thirty-one soldiers applied 
in person for information one Sat- 
urday afternoon in January, and 
about twenty letters a day come 
from soldiers in France asking to be 
registered as applicants for farms. 


To Help Poor Buy Farms 





The first need of settlers would 
be houses and barns. If these were 
left to be planned and built by 
the caaided efforts of individual 
settlers, as has been the practice in 
the past, there would be about one 
hundred and fifty heads of families, 
many of them strangers to the lo- 
cality, looking for lumber, hardware, 
— masons and plumbers, 
and while they looked pressing and 
essential farm work would be neg- 
lected. Their families would be 
living under conditions of great dis- 
comfort or at heavy expense. They 
would have to bargain at a disad- 
vantage because they would lack 





California Land Settlement Farmhouse and Alfalfa Field 


knowledge of local conditions and 
prices and because they would be 
compelled to buy quickly. The re- 
sult would be nondescript, badly 
planned houses, many of them lack- 
ing in sanitation and comfort, some 
of them eyesores to the community, 
all built at high cost for what the 
settler obtained. 

The board decided, therefore, to 
help settlers to design and build 
theirhomes. It engaged Max Cook, 
a trained architect who wanted to 
be a farmstead engineer. He had 
studied farm engineering and had 
dreams of what skill and taste could 
do in planning a country neighbor- 
hood. This settlement was his op- 
portunity. He talked with settlers 
and settlers’ wives about the houses 











OW, what is this California 

Land Settlement Act? Why 
do so many soldiers believe that it solves the problem 
of what to do when they are restored to civil life? 

The act was conceived and passed because the tost 
of an improved farm isso great that a poor man cannot 
pay for it under ordinary methods; because leav- 
ing men to struggle without help in buying land that 
has to be cleared, irrigated or drained is not a success. 
Too many fail before they get started. It was felt 
that something must be done to help poor men buy 
farms; that without such help, the tenant farm will 
become the rule rather than the exception. California 
seeks to give the needed help through the wholesale 
purchase of land by the state, selling it to settlers in 
small farms at cost on long-time payments at a low 
rate of interest. 

A board which contains some of theablest business 
men in the state serves and carries out the act with- 
out pay. The dean of the agricultural college and the 
faculty of this college are the board’s expert advisers. 
The attorney general and the state engineer perform 
valuable services. 

The law was passed in 1917. It created a board 
of five members and gave this board .authority to 
buy 10,000 acres of land; to subdivide it into farms 
and farm-laborer allotments, and to sell these to 
actual settlers who seemed to have the experience, 
industry and character needed for success. 

Codperation would be a feature of the scheme, the 
settlement have the services of a practical business 
man familiar with farming, who would be the adviser 
of the individual and who would help to plan things 
the community ought to do. This superintendent 
would be the representative of the board, would col- 
lect the money due the state and keep such records of 
settlers’ operations as would enable the board to 
determine who would likely be worthy members of 
the community and entitled to all the help the law 


allowed, and to eliminate the idle and shiftless who . 


sought to abuse the state’s generosity. 

This latter is important. The financial basis of the 
plan is that nothing is to be contributed by the tax- 
payers. It is to be a solvent undertaking. All the 
money, except $10,000 appropriated for preliminary 
expenses, is to be returned to the state treasury within 
fifty years with four per cent interest. 


How a Farm is Bought 


At ARM large enough to give employment to the 
settler and his family would cost, when improved, 
from $10,000 to $25,000. The board did not believe 
that any solvent scheme could be carried out unless 
the settler had at least ten per cent of the cost 
of the equipped farm, and it made $1500 the 


rT 


farm owners, or wish to be, any more than all the 
people who live in cities are fitted to or want to be 
owners of stores or factories. 

Many industrious men fear debt and risks and are 
contented to work for someone else. That was proved 
at the first settlement under the act, which is called 
Durham. One of the first applicants for a farm- 
laborer’s allotment had a capital of $4700. He had 
worked as a laborer for twenty-seven years. He was 
afraid of debt. He wanted to continue the life he 
understood. He knew what he could do if he worked 
hard and saved his wages. A two-acre farm-laborer’s 
allotment, with a comfortable house on it, met his 
aspirations more nearly than a forty-acre farm anda 
debt. He now works on the settlement for farm buy- 
ers, some of whom have not a third of his capital. 
Both like the arrangement 


Farm Laborers Own Their Homes Too 


| terse for thirty-two farm laborers, having from 
an acre and three-quarters to two acres in each, 
were a part of the settlement plan. These were over- 
> for, and great care was given to the selection 
of those accepted. It was felt that these families 
should be an active part of the social and economic 
life of the settlement. It was believed that if a cleav- 
age between farm owners and farm workers:could be 
averted the children of these laborers would have the 
same pride in their homes and in their parents’ sta- 
tion as the children of farm owners. These were the 
influences needed to create character and make these 
children the potential farm owners of the future. No 
part of the state settlement scheme has been more of 
a success than the farm-laborers’ allotments. 

The board bought 6400 acres of land at Durham 
and gave the settlement this name. It is ninety 
miles north of Sacramento and six miles from Chico, 
in the most fertile part of the Sacramento Valley. 
The concrete State Highway runs past the land. The 
Northern Electric crosses it and the Southern Pacific 
Railway runs along the western boundary. Two 
gravel roads cross the settlement. 

The town of Durham is half a mile from the settle- 
ment headquarters. The board paid $100 an acre 
for the irrigable land, $10 an acre for some stony 
foothill land, and has spent about $50 an acre build- 
ing irrigation ditches, roads and drains. No owner 
had lived on the land for over twenty years. Out- 
side of a few ranch buildings and some rudimentary 
Tip gg works everything settlers needed had to 

one. 


and the location and grouping of 
the farm buildings, orchards, gar- 
dens and fields. Each settler came to feel that his 
home was part of a general scheme; that together 
the settlers could create a picture of rural comfort 
and beauty. 


Running Water and Electricity on Each Farm 


HE settlers were fortunate also in having the help 

of the state engineer, who loaned one of the state 
architects, Mr. Backus, who has a talent for planning 
houses. The result is these settlers have better houses 
byjlt at less costgand in less time than those of any 
unplanned colony I have ever seen. The homes as 
they now are have won the enthusiastic praise of 
every visitor, and the plan has the grateful approval 
of the settlers. 

“Why, no citykitchen has anything on the kitchens 
of these settlers’ wives,’’ isa common remark of sur- 
prised visitors. Running water, septic tanks and elec- 
tric lights are all provided for. 

This plan of ‘home buildings is both efficient and 
cheap. Material was bought at wholesale for cash. 
Settlers got the benefit of trade discounts. Homes 
built under the supervision of competent foremen 
were well built. There was a saving of at least twenty- 
five per cent over what each settler would have paid 
had he been left to work alone; and a far greater gain 
to the settler because it gave him freedom for his farm 
work to plant and harvest crops that otherwise would 
have had to wait. 


Ground is Prepared and Crops Planted 


J. yom the board helped settlers prepare their land 
for irrigation and a large part of many farms was 
planted to crops when offered to settlers. This was 
an innovation destined to be widely followed in all 
future settlement schemes. In the development of 
irrigated farms the settler has in the past worked at 
a great disadvantage. 

To prepare land for irrigation so that water will 
flow over it smoothly is an engineering rather than an 
agricultural operation. It requires an equipment, 
knowledge and practical skill which few roars 
possess. The board acted on this knowledge. It 
bought a 75-horse-power caterpillar tractor, plows 
and grading implements needed to do this work 
quickly and at theleast cost. It prepared and planted 
to crops thousands of acres of land for the settlers, 
charging them the actual cost. The equipment for 
doing this cost over $10,000, and $30,000 was spent 
putting in crops before settlement began. 

When the Durham land was thrown oper 
to entry each applicant was required to state 





smallest capital which a settler could have and 
be approved. 

A rural community needs the help of men 
and women who work for wages as much as do 
cities and towns. No scheme of rural planning 
can be complete or democratic which does not 
provide for the wholesome, independent life 
of the wage-earner and his family. Not all the 
people who love country life are fitted to be 


his past experience, his capital, the amount of 
financial help he would want from the board 
and his first, second and third choice of farm 
or farm-workers’ allotment. There were more 
good applicants than farms. Careful study 
had to be given to each individual's claims to 
make sure justice was done and the best choice 
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Glass 


. 4, . BOS Door OVEN ) 


for your Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove 





you're still “getting along”’ with an old fashioned coal 

stove or range with a dark solid door oven you should 

know about the famous Boss Glass Door Oven, and also 
about the Boss Oil-Air Stove. 


With the Boss Glass Door Oven you can always see what 
you’re doing, how fast the things are baking, the exact time 
to take them out—all without opening the door. This puts 
an end to uncertain, unsuccessful baking. 


The Boss is very economical. You can keep the flame of 
your Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove lower than with the ordinary 
oven. It heats up in a few minutes. All the heat passes 
directly into the oven and is evenly distributed by the pat- 
ented heat deflector. Convenient to handle and durable. 


Now is the time to get one. Don’t put it off because you 
have an oven. You need a Boss, the oven that will make 
your baking easier and more economical. The glass in Boss 
Ovens is guaranteed not to break from the heat. If it should 
be broken by accident, any glass dealer can replace it. 


CFOS 


L. 


Go to your hardware, stove or housefurnishings store and 
ask to see the Boss. Remember the name. Insist on the 


genuine. They are reasonably priced and will last for 
many years. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
620 Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


% 


**Oh Goodness. Everything burned 
to a crisp again. If I only had an 
Oil or Gas Stove and a Boss Glass 
Door Oven, I wouldn’t have to guess 
when to take things out.” 








Look for this patented 
OIL-AIR BURNER 


Have a Cooler Kitchen and Save Money on Fuel 


The Boss Oil-Air Stove means‘more com- blue flame plays right against the pots and 
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fortable cooking in hot weather—better and 
more economical cooking in any weather. No 
coal or ashes to carry. No fires to build. Just 
strike a match. 

The Boss Stove is equipped with a pat- 
ented Oil-Air Burner, which burns a thou- 
sand times as much air as oil. The intense 


pans. Thus it cooks quickly, saves fuel and 
does not heat up the kitchen. There is no 
other stove like the Boss Oil-Air Stove. Made 
with two to five burners. 

See the new models on rollers at your 


dealer’s. This makes them easy to move 
about. 
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Have You. Ever Thought of - 


Thousands and Thousands of Acres of 
Buttercups, Heather, Bluebells, Dandelions, 


Rhododendrons at the North Pole: 


Where Flowers and More Flowers are Everywhere 


Making an Exquisite Natural Rug 


That No Man Can Match? Here is the Story of 
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A Garden on the Top of the Earth 


And Yet Where Not a Single Flower Has an Odor 
By Donald B. MacMillan, D. Sc. 


Photographs From the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


HAT ice-capped Greenland 
is really green and a carpet 
of flowers has probably 
never occurred to the aver- 
age reader. Does he know, 
for instance, that in Green- 
land in the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries there were 
well-stocked farms? That 
butter and cheese were 
exported from there to 
Europe? 

This northern land is 
really one pleasing surprise 
after another. Midnight 
suns follow noonday 
nights! Eternalsnows there 

are, but also babbling brooks! Barren, wind-swept 

plateaus, yes; but likewise fields bright with flowers! 

Long-continued darkness, when all things are appar- 

ently dead, but also ever-sunlit days when the air vi- 

brates with the whirring of the wings of countless birds. 

Why this miracle? Simply because of the influence 
and the direct effect of an ever-present sun. While 

America is a land of darkness, the Arctic is a blaze of 

light. Just as continuous dropping of water will even- 


tually wear away the hardest rock, so continuous rays Back to the Northland land in the world, three 

of the sun will wear away the heavy pack ice of bay the Little Auks Have hundredandeighty miles from 

and fiord, the cold, blue hard ice of a huge glacier, the Winged Their W: the Pole! Brave littlewander- ; 
extremely thick drifted snows of a sheltered valley. =e ow ers, lifting their yellow, white Ne 


On March twenty-first the sun is ‘‘on the line” — 
that is, it is directly above the equator. By one stand- 
ing at the North Pole it is seen upon the horizon, and 
apparently revolves in a circle parallel to the horizon, 
but actually it is mounting higher each day spirally 
until it reaches its maximum altitude on 
June twenty-first. For the succeeding three 
months it steadily loses altitude, to disap- 
pear below the horizon on September 20. 
Thus we have a sunlit period of six months 
and a sunless period ps pe length. 


A Land of Beautiful Waterfalls 


NDER the influence of double the 

amount of sunshine of what we have in 
America, Old King Cold releases his grip 
completely, bringing about a most remark- 
able transformation. The snow leaves the 
ribbon of land between the ice cap and the 
sea. Every valley is a rushing river. Tum- 
bling over the cliffs are beautiful waterfalls. 
The sea ice becomes pitted and porous and 
drifts away southward in large sheets. 

At Etah, North Greenland, twelve de- 
grees from the Pole, where I had my house 
for four years, the path of the sun was a circle oblique 
to the horizon, the greatest altitude being attained at 
noon due south, the lowest at midnight due north. 
Fee our nights were always slightly colder than our 

ays. ae 
Etah is said to be the most northern village in the 
world. I have seen it resound to the snap of whip, the 
yelp of dogs and the happy laughter of fur-clad Eskimo 
children; and I have seen it consist 
of four black holes in a sloping hill- 


Shoo-e-ging-wah With Her 
Eskimo Puppy 


little auks! The little auks!” Strange, sprightly little 
wanderers! Unerringly back to the northland, to their 
homes in the talus they have winged their way over 


of those northern shores. And valued not alone for its 
excellent meat but for its warm tough skin, out of 
which the Smith Sound native makes his shirt. 


Flowers, Flowers Everywhere 


Y THE middle of June all the now damp winter 

homes—rock igloos—are abandoned for the much 

dryer and therefore healthier summer sealskin tents. 
The rock roof is carefully re-_ 
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frozen ice fields from waters two thousand miles dis- 
tant! No sight is more welcome, no sound more pleas- 
ing; for it marks the transition from the long cold 
winter to the long delightful summer. 

Everything is at once forgotten. Partly prepared 
skins are crammed under the bed. Nursing babies are 
ag in ag hood, red 
they nestle against the : 
warm bare back of the un 
mother. Dogs with rap- ux aa 
idly wagging tails, mani- s 
festing their delight in : 
anticipation of the jour- 
ney, are harnessed and 
fastened to the sledge, 
and the happy caravan, 
amid laughter and jest 
and snapping whips, is 
off to the base of the big 
black walls of the fiord. 
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What Housekeeper Would Like a Boat- 
load of Eider-Duck Eggs? 





Here on the talus slope, in holes 
which have been occupied through 
thecenturies, the mothers sit, par- 
tially concealed, holding ready for 
use the longdipnets. Asthe birds 
sweep over their heads up go the 
nets across their path, often net- 
ting from one to ten. Thus nearly 
every pleasant day for the next 
two months we find mother and 
daughter busily engaged in stor- 
ing up meat against the darkness 
of winter and against the certain 
visit of numerous relatives and friends on bright 
moonlight nights. 

The little auk or dovekie is the most important bird 
of the northland. As huge flocks wheel over the talus 
slope they resemble nothing so much as a gigantic 
swarm of mosquitoes. In size they are only four ounces, 
but so incredible in numbers are they that they consti 
tute one of the most valued sources of the meat supply 


moved, permitting access to 
the warm bright rays of a 
cleansing drying sun, the first, 
last and only step that the Es- 
kimo housewife takes toward 
spring housecleaning. Inthe 
north there is no dust, there 
are no germs lurking in por- 
tiéres or carpets. 

By the last of June the 
rivers are running and the 
southern hill slopes are bare 
of snow. Steadily the browns 
change to green and soon 
flowersareeverywhere! Even 
4 at the most northern point 
oO 





























and pyrple heads wherever 
there isa ray of sunshine! Their growth is marvelous 
in their eagerness to arrive at maturity and reproduc- 
tion before overtaken by the chilling winds and drifting 
snows of September. Here in the extreme north, the 
botanist of our expedition collected over one hundred 
and twenty-five species of vascular plants. 


Dandelions, buttercups, bluebells, heather, rhodo- ; 
dendrons, cinquefoils, saxifrages, the golden arnica, ° 


the pink-and-white shinleaf, the woolly catspaw, the 
purple rocket, Kentucky blue grass, delicate ferns, 
willow trees and the tiny dwarf birch—all are here! 
Even the cranberry, the curlewberry and large deli- 
cious mushrooms! Orange-colored lichens are so 
abundant that the sloping walls of fiords are utterly 
beyond description and imagination in their grada- 
tion and intermingling of most marvelous colors—an 
exquisite rug which man can never match. 

And strange to say all, with but a single exception, 
perfectly odorless! ‘Thousands and thousands of acres 
of flowers, but yet no waste of perfume! How won- 
derfully economic nature is in many ways! If man is 
not there to enjoy it, why waste it? How many times 
have I buried my face in a bed of flowers and searched 
in vain for the slightest trace of scent. 


Pigeons, Even, at 50 Degrees Below Zero 


Y THE middle of June all northern birds have 

arrived. The big, .white, glaucous gull, rightly 
called the, “‘burgomaster,” sails with outstretched 
wings along the face of the black cliffs, capable of 
seizing in his strong beak, whenever appetite dictates, 
a defenseless dovekie. The white gyrfalcon, the swift- 
est, the most aggressive, the most 
fearless bird of the north, is rarely 





side, its drifted snows unmarked by 
sledge and its silence broken only 
by the rush of wind. 

Fancy now the middle of May. 
The sun swings high in the heavens. 
There is no more darkness. Sum- 
mer has come. The roofs of the 


seen; but he is there with his tele- 
scopic eye noting every movement 
up and down the length of the fiord. 

The edge of the harbor ice is 
dotted with eider ducks. The air 
resounds with the soft, melodious 
mating cry of the black-and-white 
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rock igloos are bare of snow and and saffron males. Vivacious sea se 
even warm to the touch. Dogs lie pigeons—black guillemots—are Ve 
at full length with outstretched legs — their heads, diving, dab- 49, 

li ° *, 


and heads thrown back. Those black 
dots that you see upon the ite are 
seals basking in the warmth: The 


active native children, skillfully Almost unbelievable is the fact a 
poised upon the toes of their flexible that these sprightly birds remain in ws 
sealskin boots, glide rapidly down the open ooo of the far north rs 
the snow-covered slope with out- throughout the long -dark winter. Pay 
stretched arms and flying hair. I have seen them late in the au- sk 

The quick eye of one catches a tumn, their black plumage now a fe 


glint of a small white-breasted bird 








ing, splashing and proclaiming in 
every way their love of their sum- 
mer home. 


speckled white, and on the early 





outlined against the blue sky, and 
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then comes that glad cry: “‘The 
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[ETROIT VAPOR STOVES) 


Work Like. Gas 
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Burn Oil, Gasoline or Distillate 


There are many times when the happiness 
of the entire family hinges upon the cooking 
and baking qualities of the kitchen stove. A 
Detroit Vapor Stove insures the rapid thor- 
ough baking necessary for a perfect result of 
the housewife’s most particular cookery on a 
birthday or other special occasions. 


Detroit Vapor Stoves give an intense even heat. They 
cook and bake as fast as gas and at a cost much lower 
than with gas, coal or wood. Burn 19 hours to a gallon. 


There are no wicks or wick substitutes. Durable 8% 
pound iron burners vaporize the oil so that they really 
- burn a gas instead of a liquid. The burners give a hot 
blue flame that can be regulated to any requirement. 














The kettles go on as soon as the match is struck. Double 
walled ovens distribute the heat and use it twice. 








Each stove is complete in itself. No pipes or pressure 
tank. It can be placed anywhere for comfort and con- 
venience. 





The Detroit Vapor Stove Company 


Detroit, Michigan Some good dealer in your town sells Detroit Vapor Stoves. 
Ask him to demonstrate what this high quality, guaran- 
Please send me your new stove book J1. teed stove will do, or write today for our free stove book J1. 


Name_ 


Address___ 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Company 


Detroit, Michigan (77) 
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‘The Idea That 28 Men Started 


And Which is To-Day Solving the High Cost of Living 





WENTY-EIGHT men sat in the 
back room of aninn. The inn was 
in Rochdale, a grimy manufactur- 
ing town in the north of England, 
close up to Manchester. There 
had recently been a strike in the 
flannel mills of the town, followed 
by a lockout and a reduction of 
wages all round. Simultaneously 
an epidemic of high prices was 
sweeping the country. The twenty-eight, who were 
flannel weavers, sat and discussed their troubles. 

That was seventy-odd years ago, but my story 
is essentially modern, for big and ever bigger re- 
sults were to come from that discussion in the 
back room of the Rochdale inn. For at that meet- 
ing the flannel weavers devised a schéme to better 
their conditions, which has since made the name 
of Rochdale a household word throughout twenty 
different countries of the world. Even to Amer- 
ican ears it is not unfamiliar. What is less known 
are the big economic .changes which have come 
over Europe during the war, bearing the brand 
of Rochdale—changes which are now beginning to 
affect this country on a big scale. 

The scheme of the Rochdale weavers was simple, 
but it was one of those big ideas which come to even 














Here it is: the Solution 
for High Prices 
N ACTUAL remedy, and so 


simple that any community can 
try it. American communities have 
started it, and the idea promises to . 
sweep the country. It is real democ- 
racy behind the store counter. 











unlettered men. Their labor union having been 
beaten in the clash with the employers, they turned 
to other means of stretching their wages over the 
high cost of living. They bonded themselves to- 
gether into a society, through which they rented 
an empty storeroom in a back street and stocked 
it with a small wholesale order of staple provisions. 
On two evenings every week one of the members 
volunteered to perform the duties of storekeeper, 
and _ doled out to each of his fellows his purchases of 
provisions, charging him, in the name of the society, 
the regular market prices, such as all the other 
storekeepers of the town demanded. 

At the end of the three months the store’s profits, 
after an appropriation had been voted to a sinking 
fund, was returned to the purchasing members, to 
each in proportion to his purchases during the 
quarter. Fortunately the management committee 
had been composed of very practical men, and the 
rebates were considerable, substantial enough to 
attract many new members to the society, includ- 
ing those who had previously ridiculed this very 
peculiar enterprise. 

Each new member was asked to contribute five 
dollars to the working capital of the society’s 
grocery business, and so it grew and prospered, and 
the quarterly rebates became ever bigger and big- 
ger, while the business expanded and developed 
into one of the biggest mercantile establishments in 
Great Britain. But ever it remained the collective 
property of the society’s members, subject to their 
democratic control, on the basis of one vote to 
every member, man or woman. 


YY WORD of mouth, rather than through printed 
literature, the story of the success of the Roch- 
dale weavers spread all over Great Britain, then over 
the continent of Europe, until the day was to come 
when workingmen from distant lands were to visit 
it, much in the same spirit that Mussulmans per- 
form their pilgrimages to the holy city of Mecca. 
Noted reformers and economists, such as Canon 
Charles Kingsley, Judge Thomas Hughes, John 
Stuart Mill and Vansittart Neale, became inter- 
ested in the Rochdale experiment and began to 
preach a new social doctrine based on the system 
devised by the twenty-eight weavers of Rochdale. 
Twenty years later, in 1860, there were so many of 
these consumers’ codperative societies in Great 
Britain that they were able to form a powerful 
federation—the Codperative Wholesale Society, 
with headquarters in Manchester. 

Through this wholesale society, asort of super- 
codperative society, the local societies led their 
purchases, and thus suddenly they found themselves 
in control of a big volume of trade, big enough to 
eommand the respect of great merchants and 
manufacturers. 


By Albert Sonnichsen 


Naturally the smaller dealers were enraged against 
the codperative stores, and they combined and so 
were able to make some manufacturers and big 
dealers boycott the wholesale society, whereupon 
the ‘‘wholesale’’ simply took up manufacturing on 
its own account, selling only to its own constituent 
store societies, on the same codperative basis, re- 
turning the profits to the local stores in proportion 
to their purchases, after the sinking fund had been 
properly expanded. These codperative productive 
enterprises still further cheapened the cost of living 
for the codperators and thenceforward the move- 
ment grew rapidly. 

Just before the war broke out the “‘wholesale”’ 
was operating some of the biggest manufacturing 
plants in Great Britain, notably its flour mills, its 
shoe factories, its weaving sheds, and it was import- 
ing goods from abroad in its own steamships. In 
1914 the Manchester Wholesale Society sold goods 
to its own members to the value of $175,000,000, 
while the Scottish Wholesale Society, in Glasgow, 
sold its Scottish stores over $50,000,000 worth of 
merchandise. 

Meanwhile the other countries on the Continent 

had been following the example of the English and 
Scotch, and had developed similar local consumers’ 
coéperative stores, which federated into wholesale 
societies; there were twenty of them, in as many 
different countries, just before the war broke out, 
all of them together doing a business with their own 
members of over $300,000,000, with a total mem- 
bership of about ten million heads of families. 
. Most notable of these national codperative move- 
ments was the one in Belgium, not in regard to 
size, but because of a new feature which was there 
added to codperative enterprise and copied by 
coéperators in other countries. Belgium is the home 
of the maison du peuple. 1 speak in the present tense, 
for it stands to-day stronger than ever, surviving 
the general wreckage wrought by the war. 


te originator of this innovation was Eduarde 
Anseele, the son of a shoemaker of Ghent, who 
wandered over into England in his youth and, while 
working on the London docks, observed the work- 
ings of the British Rochdale’ store societies. When 
he returned to his native city he was surging with 
enthusiasm for Rochdale codperation, and pro- 
posed to the weavers’ union of Ghent that it initiate 
a similar enterprise in the city. The union loaned 
him two thousand francs to make a beginning, and 
with that capital he purchased an old bake oven in 
the courtyard of an inn and began baking bread 
for the members of the Vooruit, the society founded 
by the union, on the codperative plan. From the 
very beginning success attended this effort. 

But instead of returning the profits to the pur- 
chasing members, Anseele persuaded the manage- 
ment committee to devote them to other purposes. 
From this surplus a clubhouse was rented, where 
the members could gather of evenings instead of 
in the cheap gin shops. Beer and mild beverages 
were sold at a buffet, and here again the profits 
went to the maintenance of the clubhouse. 

. The profits of the bakery grew faster than they 
could be absorbed by the clubhouse. Then the 
committee instituted sick and death benefits. And 
when a member lost his job, his wife was at first 
surprised to find that the dogcart from the Vooruit 
continued to leave the daily loaf of bread at the 
doorstep every morning, though she could no longer 
pay. At least they gave credit, she thought; but 
when her man found work again, and money was 
once more available, she was still further surprised 
to learn that there was not a back score to pay up. 

“That is one of the club benefits,”’ the dogcart 
man explained to her briefly. Henceforward, nat- 
urally, she was a particularly enthusiastic booster 
for the Vooruit. Rapidly these benefits expanded; 





You Get Your Own 


Profits 
WOMAN spends $500 in a store 


in a year; she gets back from 
$40 to $60 at the end of the year. 
And when her husband is out of a 
job, the loaf of bread is delivered at 
the door just the same without cost: 
the doctor comes, smiles, but takes 
no fee, and the nurse comes when the 
baby comes, stays a week and charges 
nothing. It sounds like Utopia, but 
it is actually being done. 
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a doctor called when one of the children was ill, and 
smilingly refused pay. A nurse came for a whole 
week after the baby was born, and she also refused 
pay. And when the eldest daughter was married, 
a huge wedding cake appeared mysteriously, fresh 
from the Vooruit’s big modern bakery. Anseele 
believed in holding his people by their heartstrings, 
and certainly he prdbecwhnw 4 


EANWHILE the clubhouse, “Ons Huis” (Our 
House), as it was called, developed along its 

own lines. It stands there to-day, as it did forty 
years ago, but now it is only a branch of the palatial 
building, costing much over a million francs, which 
the Vooruit fitted up as a recreation center, in- 
cluding a theater, wherein the audiences elect the 
actors each season and choose the plays to be pre- 
sented; lecture halls, a library, buffet, several 
restaurants, moving-picture shows and a_ band- 
stand in the big gardens outside, in which the 
Vooruit’s own orchestra plays popular music every 
evening and on Sundays. Every healthful recrea- 
tion that a workingman’s family may desire may 
be had here on a codperative basis. Thus originated 
the first of the famous Belgian maisons du peuple. 
Later the codperators of Brussels, Charleroi, 
Jolimont and other industrial centers outdid Ghent 


| Just Try to Believe This 


HAT whe: Mr. Hoover said 

bread would have to sell for so 
much a loaf, a bakery telegraphed 
him that if it had to sell bread at 
that high price it would make so 
much money it wouldn’t know what 
to do with the profits. And read 
what the bakery did! 
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in the sumptuousness of their pleasure palaces. 
Here they sold beer, but on the barrels was stenciled 
the slogan ‘‘ Down with Alcoholism,” for this beer, 
made in the codperative breweries and of the best 
quality, put the gin shops of such towns as Char- 
leroi and Jolimont, hitherto the curse of the work- 
ing classes of those communities, out of business. 
Nor was this reform from above; all these estab- 
lishments, it must be remembered, are run on 
purely democratic principles. The patrons, the 
members, elect the management committees, and 
if their administration is not popular they may 
be recalled from office. 

When the Great War broke out it was feared, by 
the codperative leaders themselves, that the move- 
ment would suffer severely. What could be more 
natural? But just the opposite happened, and for 
a reason so simple that one now wonders why it 
could not be foreseen. 


\ , THAT happened in Great Britain was typical of 

what happened in all the countries. Even when . 
war was still only threatening, a food panic came 
over the people, and speculators took advantage of 
the situation to send prices soaring. The codpera- 
tive stores, having no incentive to make profits out 
of their own members, to whom they belonged, 
maintained the same prices. So long as the sup- 
plies in the big warehouses of the wholesale societies 
lasted, there was no rise. 

In Great Britain the codperative stores had to 
close their doors to non-members, because the whole 

ublic was swinging over to them. Then applicants 
or membership formed in lines blocks long, waiting 
to enroll, until even new members had to be 
debarred temporarily. Later, of course, when the 
coéperative supplies were exhausted and the whole- 
sale society had to turn to the open market for 
more supplies, prices rose, but the public had 
learned the object lesson and understood. 

In France the government. authorities turned 
over the feeding of the munition workers to the 
coéperatives; Paris assigned them the duty of sup- 
plying the civilian population with meat, coal, pota- 
toes and a number of other commodities. The 
Austrian Government did exactly the same thing; 
practically all Vienna joined the local codperative 
society. In Great Britain a codperator was made 
Food Controller; during the war nearly a million 
new members joined the British societies, while the 
already tremendous business of the Manchester 
Wholesale Society nearly doubled. The figures for 
the other countries are equally impressing, or more 
so; the twenty codperative wholesale - societies 
increased their business from $300,000,000 in 1914 
to over half a billion in 1917. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 




































































THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


’ | \HE outstanding quality which makes the 


Franklin Sedan pre-eminent in the fine 
car class is its unlimited range ot usefulness. 
An enclosed car for all occasions, knowing no 
seasons or road limitations, it gives you the 
most constant year-round performance. 


Handicaps of heat or cold are eliminated by 
Franklin Direct Air Cooling—no water to boil 
or freeze. Light Weight and Flexibility enable 
the Franklin Sedan to carry you wherever any 
open car will carry you. 


Indifferent to road conditions, it covers dis- 
tances in a day that are amazing to the average 
motorist. It responds quickly to your touch, 
easing driving effort to a point where handling 
the car becomes a pleasure, not a strain. 


The Franklin Sedan is distinguished among 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE 


fine cars by its wide observation windows and 
the V-shaped slanting windshield, which combine 
to give a breadth of vision unapproached in other 
enclosed cars. Its seating arrangement is excep- 
tional for roominess, comfort and freedom of 
“access, 


And finally there is this matter-of-fact, prac- 
tical side of the Franklin Sedan; it is an inex- 
pensive car to operate. Its cost of maintenance 
reduced to figures reads: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
0,000 miles to the set of tires 


50% slower yearly depreciation. 


The large number of new owners has been 
attracted to the Franklin Sedan because it gives 
relief from so many common motoring anxieties 
and restrictions. 


COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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What I Saw in 69 Small Cities | 




















By Charles Stelzle 


Field Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 





HE summer that I lectured on a 
Chautauqua circuit I visited sixty- 
nine of the smaller cities in the 
United States, extending from 
Southern Kentucky to Northern 
Michigan, cities of from 2500 and 
less. to 10,000 population. 

Chautauqua audiences are the 
most cosmopolitan that onecan find 
anywhere. They are drawn from all 

classes in the community. They represent, however, 
the best element in these classes. Following my ad- 
dress in every city there was an “open forum” dis- 
cussion, the audience asking questions and asserting 
their personal opinions regarding the topics discussed. 

This gave me an unusual opportunity to draw out the 
people and to get at their processes of thinking re- 

garding American social and religious problems. 

Here are some of the questions which were most 
frequently asked in the open forum: 


Are the rich getting richer and the poor poorer? 

When will workingmen stop asking for higher wages? 

Who is responsible for the ‘‘sweat shop”’? 

What would happen if the labor unions were abolished? 

What is the chief difference between socialism and 
anarchy? ° i 

Is socialism opposed to Christianity? ‘ - 

Why not send the poor in our big cities to the country? 

How could the public schools increase the efficiency of 
workingmen? 

How will prohibition affect the interests of the farmer and 
the workingman? 

Will the closing of the saloon take away the personal 
liberty of those who formerly patronized it? 

Do you believe in compensating saloonkeepers for the loss 
of their business on account of prohibition? 

Should the church oppose the motion-picture show? 

Is church membership keeping pace with the population? 

May one be a Christian, and also‘a socialist, an anarchist 
or a communist? 

Cana man be an effective Christian outside of the church? 

Can any other organization take the place of the church? 











Each afternoon I met the preachers in the town, 
and we discussed for an hour or two the local prob- 
lems in the frankest fashion possible. In addition to 
these discussions I made personal observations during 
the day and at night. I talked with the people from 
the platform, on dark side streets, in quiet offices, in 
their homes, with those who know “the other side.” 


ged perplexing social and economic situations 
are often found in these smaller towns. These 
situations are undoubtedly due to the rapidly chang- 
ing economic life in this country, which is affecting 
even the remotest areas. The labor problem, for 
example, is no longer confined to the big industrial 
centers. It has reached the smallest towns in Amer- 
ica, to which, presumably, the employers of labor had 
fled for relief from industrial disputes, believing that 
here laboring men were satisfied. The Chambers of 
Commerce and other business men’s organizations 
had advertised that “labor is content and happy in 
our little city.’”” But the coming of labor has brought 


its own peculiar problem, stirring up sleepy little - 


cities which had previously been quite comfortable 
in their ignorance of the powers of this genie of the 
industrial world. 

In one instance an old college town in Kentucky, 
with a population of only about six thousand, was 
slowly, yet almost unconsciously, becoming revolu- 
tionized because recently thousands of railroad people 
have come in and others are soon to follow. In an- 
other city of about five thousand in Michigan a single 
industry dominates the town. This industry happens 
to employ a considerable number of women and girls, 
most of whom come from the country. It seems that 
the attempt to import girls from Chicago did not 
succeed, largely because of the lack of social induce- 
ments in the small town. Homes are conducted by 
the owners of the factories for the benefit of the girls 
and in every possible way it is attempted to place 
safeguards about the morals of these young women, 
but apparently the plan is not meeting with the suc- 
cess anticipated. 

In a city of ten thousand in Indiana there had for 
months been a strike of two thousand men which had 
almost demoralized the city. In another city of five 
thousand in Indiana there was a very serious strike 
of laborers because they were not getting:a “‘living 
wage.” Still another city of twenty thousagd was 
suffering from a long-standing strike of its trolleymen. 


GUCIAL ISM is making progress in the small city. 
Class spirit is being aroused in these communities, 
not only on account of the work of so-called ‘‘agita- 
tors’’ but often because of the sense of su- 
periority on the part of those who may not 
legitimately be grouped with artisans and 


laborers and who make it quite plain that they regard 
themselves as being above the ‘“‘ working-class ele- 
ment.” In one small industrial city the men in the 
stone quarries, numbering about a thousand, literally 
‘hate the town ‘‘and everybody in it,” as one of them 
said to me, because of what they consider the over- 
charge on the part of storekeepers for the necessities 
of life, they themselves living quite simply on the 
outskirts of the city. 

An industrial problem of the small city, dealing 
particularly with the future of the young people, is 
even more serious. After boys.and girls graduate 
from high school—if they happen to have taken a 
high-school course—there is, as a rule, no alternative 
for them but to leave the small city in which they 
were raised and seek employment elsewhere. All the 
jobs in their particular town are taken and there are 
few new openings. Business does not increase fast 
enough to give employment to the young people who 
are growing up in the community. Sometimes the 
girls secure employment in stores which usually re- 
.quire a considerable number of saleswomen. But 
they are underpaid, based on a standard set for those 
who live at home and not for those who are dependent 
upon themselves. It is not a living wage. ' 


1 Fee the parents can afford it the girls are fre- 
quently sent to normal school to become school- 
teachers. The question of their fitness for such work 
is too infrequently taken into consideration. It is 
simply a question of finding a ‘‘job.”” In other words, 
these young people are compelled to leave their homes 
at an early age to engage in business life in strange 
places. If they lack character and backbone, it is a 
perilous undertaking. 

It is here that the work of the local minister may, 
be made effective by building for these young people, 
while he has an opportunity at home, a groundwork 
of character and stability which will equip them to 
fight the battles of life. More attention should be 
given to this important task. The necessity for this 
is quite apparent in some of the larger cities, particu- 
larly in the cities being built up around industrial 
enterprises. While the percentage of church mem- 
bership in the average small town is about fifty, that 
of the industrial city is only about’ twenty-five. 
There seems to be a greater freedom from restraint 
in these industrial cities. Former ties which bound 
the people to the church and other uplifting agencies 
seem to have been broken, and it is said by the 
ministers in these cities that the people who come 
from the country and the smaller towns and who are 
active in their home churches appear to be more 
difficult to reach than those who are not related to 
the churches. 

Social problems, even in their grosser forms, abound 
in the small town. In several cities, even as small as 
five thousand inhabitants, there are ‘‘red-light’’ dis- 
tricts which are generally ‘“‘ recognized ”’ and for which 
no apology is made. In one city in which the min- 
isters had begun a definite campaign against the red- 
light district, a prominent socialist, who is opposed 
to the church, took a woman of the undesirable dis- 
trict into his home to care for her, publicly shaming 
the preachers, who merely denounced the women of 
her type and apparently did nothing constructive for 
them. 

Ordinarily in these towns there is not a single per- 
son or influence interested in directing the recrea- 
tional life of the people in a definite, constructive 
fashion. The result is that young people simply give 
expression to a normal desire for recreation in the 
simplest manner possible, which usually results in 
dancing parties and card parties and such other fea- 
tures as require practically no organization, but which 
are developed spontaneously. In most of the cities 
the only other recreational feature is the motion- 
picture show, and this is patronized to such a degree 
that it is alarming many of the people in the commu- 
nity. But the motion-picture show has come to stay. 
It is simply a question now of controlling it. Here is 
a task for intelligent but large-minded and sympa- 
thetic people. 


ie IS lamentable that very few of the small towns 
adequately support a musical or lecture feature of 
real value, even to the extent of their ability. In one 
of the larger cities only forty persons came out to hear 
one of the greatest singers in America, while in another 
town of about three thousand a famous foreign choir 
sang to “‘a fifteen-dollar audience.” 

Comparatively few of these smaller towns have 
public libraries. Occasionally a drug store circulates 
a private library consisting entirely of fiction. A very 
few people, even among the well-to-do, go to the 
larger cities for the opera and drama or to attend 


other uplifting features. Ordinarily the motion- 
picture men own all the available halls or “opera 
houses” in the city. The result is that they effectively 
shut out anything else that might by any possibility 
rival the motion-picture business, particularly of a 
dramatic nature. There is undoubtedly a field for 
dramatics among young people in the average small 
city. This would give them an outlet for a healthy 
desire for legitimate recreation. 

In some towns, where foreigners live in fairly large 
numbers, they have taken it upon themselves to fur- 
nish recreational life for their own people. They have 
opened pool or recreation rooms with card playing 
and smoking. The foreigners ask no assistance from 
anybody, but are running their own enterprises to 
suit themselves. 


Ts suggestion was made in a number of cities 
that achain of choral unions be formed, organizing 
the young people. Such an organization might easily 
be established upon the line of a railroad, a teacher of 
real merit going from town to town, night after night, 
combining possibly six different cities in his union and 
occasionally getting them together to prepare for 
some great occasion, when they might sing in unison. 

Many towns are ready for a community worker. 
In many cases the town itself, through the various 
organizations already existing and through the co- 
operation of well-to-do individuals, may support such 


a worker. But in other cases where the town cannot , 


pay the full salary of the worker, a number of towns 
not very far removed from one another and whose 
problems are quite similar may combine in the sup- 
port of a director of community life. 

, Sanitary conditions are frequently of the poorest 
heind particularly the sewerage and garbage facilities. 
Soda fountains would not stand the test of the sani- 
tary inspector. The flies are numerous. I saw one 
clerk catching handfuls of flies on the counter of the 
soda fountain and throwing them into the water used 
for washing drinking glasses. 

The hotels in many small towns are really in a vile 
condition, judged froma sanitary standpoint. A sani- 
tary commission should really be appointed to study 
the hotel situation in the smaller town. The value of 
having a high-grade hotel in the small town must be 
perfectly obvious merely from the advertising stand- 


‘ point—for a good hotel gives a town a good name, to 


say nothing about the benefit to those who patronize 
it. It is understood, of course, that small towns near 
large cities are at a distinct disadvantage from the 
competitive standpoint, local dealers and hotel men 
being greatly handicapped. But general observation 
must lead one to the conclusion that even a compara- 
tively small increase of expenditure would make the 
average hotel in the small town a blessing to the trav- 
eler instead of a cause for righteous disgust and con- 
tempt. 


Ofte it happens that a few aristocratic families 
dominate the life of the town. They lay great 
stress upon the traditions of their families and often 
form a clique, setting up barriers through which they 
hope to establish an exclusive “‘society set.’’ Need- 
less to say, they do not help much in establishing a 
spirit of democracy in the community, and their im- 
portance is usually greatly overestimated, both by 
themselves and by the community itself. 

The average small town is hindered by the smug, 
self-satisfied group who are quite content with things 
as they are; who are afraid of discussion of any sort 
because it may disturb their personal relationship 
and make them think more deeply about modern 
social questions. bg are afraid that they may 
compelled to change their manner of living, and this 
they do not wish to do because they are now quite 
comfortable. Meanwhile these pon are influential 
enough to kill off the preacher who is objectionable to 
thém. They can easily shut out a lecturer who brings 
what is to them an unwelcome message. Indeed, 
there is no situation in the town which they may not 
dominate. This particular group constitutes the most 
perilous element in society to-day, so far as real prog- 
ress in the small town is concerned. It is more to be 
feared than the professional agitator. Wherever the 
—" class in a small town was right, the town was 
right. 

In practically every small town there is at least one 
woman’s club. Usually these clubs are limited in 
their membership, either by constitutional enact- 


. ment or by social standing. The great mass of women 


in the town are shut out from membership in these 
organizations. Unquestionably the women’s clubs 
are doing some fine pieces of work, but it is 
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SheS lour before fou Marl Nopping 


A little while before leaving the house to go 
and look at some dresses, your imagination 
tells you what you want—if you only knew 
where to find it. 


You can find just the type of dress, just the 
quiet elegance, the style and becoming lines you 
had pictured in your mind, at the store that sells 
Betty Wales Dresses in your city. There is 
only one store in any city that sells them. 


In Betty Wales’ busy fashion studio in New 
York, she puts style, workmanship and good 
material in every fold. 


Little Touches of Individuality 


[t may be the collar or a note of color some- 
where, but about each Betty Wales Dress is 
some touch which makes it distinctive, a little 
more pleasing -thari the one you had imagined. 


tach Betty Wales Dress 
Is Fully Guaranteed 


All dealers who sell Betty Wales Dresses are 
authorized to make complete refund of money 
for any Betty Wales Dress that is not satisfactory. 


Who Sells Betty Wales Dresses 
in Your Locality? 


His name is worth knowing. If you don’t 

know who this dealer is, ask some of your well- 

dressed friends, or you can write direct to 

us and we will gladly send you his name, and 
at the same time, if you wish us to, a copy of 
our Portfolio of Style, just issued. 


106 Waldorf Building, New York 
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We Speak of the Japanese Women as Dolls, of Spanish Women as Ciga- 
7 rette Smokers, of French Women as Frivolous, of the Chinese Women as 
ay Oppressed —But are They? Read This Picture of 
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PAURING the last six months I have 

& been half round the world, and back. 
Traveling alone, I saw China, Japan 
4}| and Korea, as in other years I have 
$ seen most of the countriesof Europe. 
I talked with women of many na- 
tionalities in many sorts of circum- 
stances—women who had twenty 
servants, women who had none; 
BAe womenof great position who worked 
hard; lazy, obscure women, yawning their lives away; 
married women, spinsters; widows, young girls; edu- 
cated women of intelligence, simple women just begin- 
ning to use their minds. And what impressed me most 
was: How /ike we all are, women the world round! In 
ms of surface differences, how truly sisters under our 
skins! - 

In Peking, a Manchu maiden perched on a confec- 
tioner’s stool, daintily consuming a chocolate éclair, like 
thousands of maids in New York, Madrid, London, 
Berlin. In Tokio, clever young Japanese girls, singing 
Chaminade, playing Chopin, at a smart musicale. And 
in Seoul—supposed land of the downtrodden female—a 
Korean bride sailing airily into her carriage dhead of her 
husband, who meekly followed with the paraphernalia 
for their wedding picture. Here, indeed, was the brand- 
new wife of the world! 

The fact that he wore white and she a gorgeous pink 
jacket; or that the Tokio songstresses were exquisitely 
kimonoed instead of turned out by a French dreés- 
maker; or that the Manchu maid boasted perky black 
satin trousers with her green satin coat—she had a fur 
collar as high as any on the Avenue!—what difference 
did the clothes make? Or the color of the skin? There 
are complexions among Oriental women as clear and 
beautiful—and as rare—as among Europeans. What 
we look like has so little to do with it; what we are do- 
ing and feeling and looking forward to is all that counts. 
And how remarkably alike we act and feel, no woman 
who travels with her heart open can fail to-realize. 





I GO TO Japan, where, I am forewarned, women are 
absolutely opposite to our Western selves, pretty dolls 
off a fan who drink tea, and ride in ’rikishas, and are 
always giggling—except when, moved by some impulse, 
they gruesomely commit “ hara-kiri,’’ Oh, yes, and they 
are held quite inferior by men. 

Very well. But I will just see for myself. And I 
find—what? : 

Yes, here are the dolls—as they are also on Fifth 
Avenue, and Michigan Boulevard, and Chestnut Street, 
much the same type; and here is an occasional suicide, 
quite as occasional as that of her Western cousin, who 
prosaically leaves the gason; and here thestupid woman 
whom men all over the world despise. You expect them, 
you look for them, and they are there. 

But who else are there, too, if you will see? Women 
of brains and distinction, commanding the homage such 
women universally receive. I think of Madame Hagi- 
wana, lady in waiting to the empress; Madame Matsui, 
Baronne Ishii— both wives of cabinet ministers—and a 
hundred others, brilliant, charming, influential as any 
Western great lady. I think of Madame Shiroya, the 
“Tron Woman of Japan,” whose life is devoted to bet- 
tering conditions for working women; also to reforming 
the banking system of the country, if you please! I 
think of little Miss Hara, trilling opera at the Imperial 
Theater, with a company of women who have never 
been outside of Japan and who three years ago knew 
not a note of European music. 

All these in the land of the giggling dolls—no, the land 
of Japanese womanhood, which includes every type, as 
does our own America. 

When will we refuse to accept the ready-made idea 
of our counterpart who happens to have been born in 
some other country, and so come to recognize her as our 
very self? 

A girl in Boston once said to me: “How I dislike 
Frenchwomen! So shallow! Nothing but clothes and 
coquetry.” 

I said: “Have you ever known any Frenchwomen?” 

No, but she had been in Paris almost a week, and 
anyone could see what they were. She didn’t want to 
know them! 

Exactly. It was easier to keep her ready-made idea, 
gleaned almost certainly from those tea shops and res- 
taurants where real Frenchwomen never go. [I wonder 
what she thinks of them since the war?] 


HEN I mention Turkish women, what comes into 
your head? A languid creature reclining, in wide 
trousers, drinking a perpetual cup of coffee or munching 
sweetmeats. About as accurately declare the Victorian 
lady with “the vapors” to be the modern type in 








- 1 | The World Woman & 


By Anne Warwick 


England! For the Turkish girl of to-day, garbed by 
Paris, is practicing Beethoven, reading Shaw, Wells and 
Verlaine, modeling, painting, studying everything she 
can lay her hands on, and now even nursing in Red 
Cross hospitals. And an American man, just back 
from Constantinople, tells me he talked with some of 
them and they were delightful. 

Apropos of the ready-made Spanish sefiora, I must 
say that during the months I spent in Madrid and 
Seville I never saw a Spanish woman smoke. Having 
heard “Carmen,” we naively suppose Spanish women 
all to be cigarette makers. 

And they on their part imagine us to be—what do 
you think? Come close; I’m going to whisper to you 
the average foreigner’s idea a the American woman: 
A restless, pampered, rather pretty egoist, roaming the 
earth for new playthings, while monsieur sits at home 
and posts shuche. 

Don’t be angry. She is a type quite as real as your 
Japanese doll or French coquette. But you see the 
tendency of prejudice—everywhere—to pounce on one 
small class out of each country and declare that the 
womanhood of the whole land. 


PERANDICE, masquerading as patriotism, would 
have me know that I like all American girls better 
than all Chinese girls, for example; and that this is 
“only natural.” It would be most unnatural, if it were 
true—which happily it isn’t. For there’s no good in 
my pretending that I like Margery Brown, whose mind 
revolves round bridge and the latest length in skirts, 
better than I do Jasmin Wu, with whom I talk suffrage 
and submarines and how to write short stories—a little 
of everything on earth. 

The fact that Margery was born across the street 
from me and has a much-powdered white skin, whereas 
Jasmin was born in Peking, with a complexion like pale 
amber, has nothing whatever to do with it. The one is 
my kind, as she would be yours if you could skip across 
and see her. The other is as alien to us as though born 
in Mars. 

We talk about spiritual unity, and it sounds very big 
and fine and vague, a beautiful theory. And here it is, 
a fact under our noses, only waiting to be realized. We 
like the Jasmins, and turn from the Margerys, wher- 
ever we go, round the world. I journey by trains and 
boats; you perhaps by imagination. It doesn’t matter. 
We recognize and love ‘our kind.”’ We prove, every 
day and hour, the attraction of the spirit like to ours, 
the insignificance of superficial barriers. 

And what a force we world women shall be when once 
we consciously use this fact of our spiritual identity! 
We shall be an international ‘‘clique,” to include all 
feminine humanity. For, unlike social or race castes, 
which separate, the caste of the spirit collects and gath- 
ers in, adopting the positive qualities of each nation to 
form its inclusive character. 


UT before adopting, we must understand and appre- 

ciate thoroughly the traits that go to make our in- 
dividual strength. What, in the Japanese woman, the 
French, Russian, American, does the world woman 
want for her own? 

She wants the Japanese self-effacement (altruism) 
and capacity for conscious imitation. Dolls or great 
ladies, they present smiling faces, no matter what dis- 
aster. comes upon them. It would be unheard-of self- 
ishness in Japan to display one’s unhappiness, to 
disturb or to sadden others. So in the most noble wa 
they use their marvelous gift of acting. This is a dif- 
ferent gift from our American adaptability, through 


which we take on things we don’t admire as well as . 





For Our Absent Loved Ones 


WE IMPLORE Thy loving kindness. 
Keep them in life, keep them in 
growing honor; and for us grant that we 
remain worthy of their love. Let not our 
beloved blush for us, nor we for them. 
Grant us but. that, and grant us courage to 
endure lesser ills unshaken and to accept 
death, loss and disappointment as it were 


straws upon the tide of Life. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
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those we do. The Japanese definitely select what they 
want to be, and then—almost miraculously —become it. 

Their lack of egoism is shown, too, in their dress. 
Quiet, unobtrusive, the same style since centuries; but 
what exquisite stuffs, color and design! They wear the 
same, morning, afternoon and evening; no extravagant 
changes every hour or two, no feverish fretting after a 
fashion forever on the wing. While we may not care ta 
adopt their actual costume, the womanly idea behind it 
may well be adopted for our lady round the world. 

And certainly she wants the two salient traits of the 
Frenchwoman: charm and—beneath the outward non- 
chalance—that glorious French courage. Charming 
manners, far from being superficial, as Americans are 
apt to think, show the very heart in character, which, 
with the French, is a gay, tender and always courteous 
heart, magically transforming whatever it touches. 

Women all over the earth rave about the ‘French 
touch” on ribbons and chiffons. It is nothing to the 
French touch on the mind. I have gone to a fitting in 
Paris, cross, tired, dejected at the tiresome business 
ahead of me. And in ten minutes the clever salesgirl 
has had me laughing, the tailor poking gentle fun at 
our jokes and the little apprentice, picking up pins, 
smiling away as though she were worth a million. 

What has happened? The transfiguring “French 
touch”! Reading humor, sweetness, charm into all 
situations; ignoring that life can be tiresome or hard. 
Something more than superficial gayety animates that 
army of French working girls, ardently creating loveli- 
ness for other women while themselves barely existing 
on a few francs a week. Theirs is the spirit of that 
other army, whese quiet gallantry has thrilled the 
world—the French spirit of courage, so sublime that it 
can smile. 

Mais strement! Our univétsal woman must incor- 
porate the charm and courage of the women of France. 

And then the Norse calm, the Italian sparkle, the 
lovely Spanish dignity: Our Lady Paradox, she is be- 
coming? Well, then, we know she is true woman, and 
will play her manifold self, not by capricious mood, but 
tactfully, according to her varied opportunity. 


- i ‘O THIS end she will need the Englishwoman’s 
staunch sense of personal responsibility and fair 
play. If American women, who resent the superiority 
and envy the assured position of their British cousins, 
could visit for a day in the home of an English great 
lady, they would realize, as she does, that the chief 
inheritance of aristocracy is duty toothers. Americans, 
having won distinction, amuse themselves. The English, 
born to distinction, work hard for everyone else; not 
to do so “wouldn’t be cricket,”’ as they say. 
And the duchess is up before her maid, planning the 
day’s arrangements—a board meeting here, a charity 
bazaar there, an interview with her steward about the 


have to come out of her dress allowance. Did you think 
all duchesses were rich? We, with our superiority, fre- 
quently make fun of their clothes, instead of thanking 
heaven that there are women who dare to put their 
money on someone else’s back and go shabby, if neces- 
sary, for their own. 

Yes! Our woman of the world—in the true sense— 
wants the aristocratic responsibility, the sporting share 
and share alike of the woman of England. 

Join this to the cosmopolitan intelligence and mystic 
idealism of the Russian, and you have an alliance 
greater than the Triple Entente! 


I WONDER how many languages you speak, you 
American friend of mine? One other, as fluently as 
your own? My Russian friend—of only average op- 
portunity—speaks four without accent, and is studying 
two more. She may never meet you by voyage to 
America, but she meets you every little while in Edith 
Wharton or Gertrude Atherton—whose .books express 
yourselves. 

Do you meet her in Tolstoy and Turgenieff ? 

Only in translation—as you meet Frenchwomen in 
Pierre de Coulvain, Italian women in D’Annunzio. 

And you are satisfied, although you would laugh at 
the idea of the ‘Chorus Lady,” with her inimitable 
American slang, translated into any other language. 

We run round the world with the airy assertion that 
“Everyone speaks English, therefore why bother?’’ But 
the world woman will bother, because she wants more 
than superficial contact; because she wants, and will 
have, genuine understanding of women everywhere. 

She will not be content with the superficial idea of 
Russian women as anarchistic trouble makers. Rather 
will she adopt their ardent discontent with things until 
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If it tiie thes name, 1847: ROGERS: BROS., it is all the-- 
more to be cherished, oF this: brand of silverware has been 
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The Englishwoman After the War 


What is She Going to Do and What is Her Government 
Going to Do for Her? By Meyer Bloomfield 


E after-the-war woman appeared 
in England eight days after the 
armistice was signed. Her stage was 
the Thames Embankment. She had 
banners, the banners of an army. 
One of them was inscribed: ‘Shall 
Peace Mean Starvation?” There 
were thousands of her, all women 
who had done their part in bringing 
that peace to the world. Woolwich 
Arsenal had dismissed some of them and the fear of 
dismissal hung over others, and all knew that the 
munitions of war they had made for four years would 
be no longer required. So five or six thousand of them 
came up to London and demanded to see the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Winston Churchill and-all the chiefs 
of the nation. The reason of it all was that those who 
had been dismissed were left with nothing except their 
seven-shillings-a-week unemployment benefit, and 
those who were (so far) kept on had had their wages 
suddenly reduced to twenty-five shillings, a little over 
five dollars a week. They meant to know why. 

It is true that there had been announced in the 
papers a scheme by which the government promised 
to pay out-of-work benefit at the rate of twenty-five 
shillings a week for men and twenty shillings a week 
for women, but nobody knew when the arrangement 
was to take effect. Meantime here were the dismissals; 
and here, as yet, was most emphatically not the twenty 
shillings a week. 

Now there is a law of those Medes and Persians, the 
London police, that when Parliament is sitting no pro- 
cessions and no banners are allowed within a mile of 
Westminster; baffling, you would say, for the six 
thousand. Not at all. They got their leader, Mary R. 
Macarthur, who has bearded too many ministers and 
departments to be waved away by a policeman’s lifted 
hand, to go on alone to Whitehall, where she extorted 
a permit from somebody; and then the procession 
marched on in triumph, up Northumberland Avenue 
to Trafalgar Square and down Whitehall to Downing 
Street. They left on the way a deputation at the door 
of the Ministry of Munitions, and this deputation 
firmly, but we may hope gently, pointed out to the 
authorities that no woman—no after-the-war woman, 
that is—could live on twenty-five shillings a week. 


Planning to Meet the Situation 


| ane before peace was in sight schemes were sug- 
gested for meeting this very situation. At a confer- 
ence of trade union organizers, employers and others, 
held last summer, various conclusions were reached as 
to the lines on which the demobilization of the war 
women should be run, but the suddenness of the armi- 
stice found these ideas still in the realm of suggestions. 
It was an excellent idea that women should as a mat- 
ter of course give up those jobs in which they had re- 
placed men, if the men return and want them, and 
there is little doubt that the women themselves will 
loyally carry out that recommendation. That infor- 
mal league among the girl bus conductors, by which 
they have agreed to give the wounded soldier prece- 
dence of the other passengers shows the attitude of the 
average woman to the returning men. 

Good enough, too, is the suggestion of raising the 
school-leaving age to fifteen, so that “juvenile” labor 
may not compete with adult labor, and employment 
may be offered to a greater number of teachers;. but 
here is demobilization, and the school-leaving age is 
not raised to fifteen and the extra teachers are not 
trained. There was carefulness for the well-being of 
the mothers of the nation as well as a desire to lighten 
the labor market in the recommendation that the 
employment of married women in industry should be 
reduced to the narrowest limits; but many a woman 
will want to work for pay, either because her pension 
as a soldier’s widow is inadequate or because she needs 
to supplement the family income and provide greater 
comfort for a disabled husband or for her children. 





The Government’s Employment Benefit 


SINCE the armistice was signed other committees 
have sat and considered the most serious, perhaps 
the most difficult, task with which the country has 
been faced. It is interesting to notice that there is a 
very general instinct to seek a new line, not to be 
bound by precedent, and it is significant that in the 
first fortnight of peace the government has put through 
a scheme of unemployment benefit that is almost 
revolutionary in its boldness: Twenty-five shillings 
for women and twenty-nine shillings for men, with 
allowances for children, the benefit being valid for six 
months. 

Further, there is the Wages Temporary Regulation 
Act, by which wages cannot be lowered below the 
present standard except by agreement with the trade 
union or by arbitration. But when all is said and done 
(and though a great deal has been said, considerably 
less has been done) it remains a most difficult situa- 
tion, and one that threatens trouble unless the 
greatest wisdom and boldness are used to 
handle it. It is felt by most of those con- 
cerned that here is an opportunity not 

only for finding work for the 
dismissed workers, but for lifting 








AS ONE of the foremost students of labor 
and economics in this country, Mr. Bloom- 
field was asked by The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal to go to England and see, at first hand, 
what effect and what results had come to 
the women of England in their wonderful 
war work; what benefits had accrued to 
industry, and what was going to happen to 
those women workers now that the war is 
over and the men are coming back. This 
is the third and last of these articles. 











the whole question to a higher level, for trying to run 
the business of man and woman power on better lines. 
So much at least has Great Britain learned from what 
women have done for industry and what industry has 
done for women. 


A College for Wives and Fiancées 


SCHEME is under consideration for keeping on 
the many hostels that were established in differ- 
ent parts uf the country for munition workers and 
using them as training centers, together with the na- 
-tional factories to which they were attached. Some 
such scheme is very necessary, if the girl workers are 
not to be demoralized by unemployment and if their 
future usefulness is not to be impaired. Training 
would be given either in industry or in domestic sub- 
jects, such as cooking, hygiene, infant welfare, food 
values, nursing and dressmaking. In some cases the 
school might be regarded as a college for wives and 
fiancées, for it would very profitably, for many women, 
fill in the waiting period before the man gets his dis- 
charge. ; 

In other cases the training would be professional, to 
fit the girl for earning her own living by teaching her 
some subject that cries out for workers instead of 
leaving her with her poor experience of —perhaps—one 
single monotonous operation that was 8 pee in muni- 
tions and is of no use to speak of in anything else; for 
it must be remembered that while some women have 
enormously enlarged their knowledge and skill by 
their war work, the greater number have been kept to 
repetitive work. During training a subsistence allow- 
‘ance would have to be paid to the girls, and—this is 
interesting as showing the trend of thought —for what- 
ever occupation they are trained some well-planned 
scheme of general education should form part of the 
course. 

The industrial training, it is quite understood, 
should not be for any ‘“‘engineering”’ job that was re- 
garded as a man’s before the war. The aim would be 
to find out what trades’ need workers and then to 
train thoroughly and efficiently for those trades. The 
effect of the new vision may be seen in the suggestion 
that the training should, as far as limiting circum- 
stances allow, give the worker an intelligent interest 
in the whole trade and not confine her solely to one 
operation. It is admitted that employers prefer the 
specialized worker, but the idea is, give her an intelli- 
gent general knowledge of her trade and then a spe- 
cialized training in some part of it. 

So far have matters progressed since the days when 
woman was simply the cheapest thing on the labor 
market. The conscience, or the common sense, of 
England is confessing that these women who kept her 
industry going and armed her men for the toughest 
conflict in their history, who risked life or health in 
dangerous employment, who labored doggedly in all 
sorts of unfamiliar, rough and dreary work, are not to 
be flung on the scrap heap. They are worth training to 
be the best possible wives, mothers or workers. 

How far the ideal of training for any or all of these 
positions in the nation’s life—and I want to emphasize 
the fact that the nation at last begins to see that they 
are important—can be fulfilled is not yet clear. There 
may be difficulty in finding leaders and equipment for 
these training centers. There may be some short- 
sighted unwillingness on the part of the girl just freed 
from four years’ close work to undergo the necessary 
discipline. But the plan is talked of among the serious 
possibilities of after-the-war reconstruction. 


The New Household Orderly Corps 


oo months ago the Women’s Industrial Council, 
the same organization that presented to the Prime 
Minister that memorial I spoke of in an earlier article, 


drew up a scheme for training women as outworkers in 
domestic service, and the Y. W. C. A. has just come 
forward with a like plan. The object is to provide 
housewives with trained domestic help for so many 
hours in cooking, cleaning, waiting or whatever is 
needed. The workers would live in their own homes or 
in hostels under proper supervision. They would wear a 
uniform and their wages would be paid to the organi- 
zation, of which the suggested name is the Household 
Orderly Corps. No food, lodging, insurance or holiday 
charges would fall on the employer, but the conditions 
of service would be very exactly defined. 

It is thought that by these means the business of 
doméstic service might be raised from its present 
rather lowly status; it counts for something with a 
girl to know that her friends say of her “Oh, she’s 
in service,” in a tone that admits she doesn’t ask 
for much, nor much deserve. If a worker, properly 
trained, could go out to so many hours of domestic 
service as a man goes to business, and knew that her 
work was paid well and rated highly as requiring con- 
siderable intelligence, she might realize the impor- 
tance ofjthis “dying industry” and do her part in 
reviving it. At the present moment it is thought so 
little of that it is being anxiously debated whether a 
girl will forfeit her unemployment benefit if she should 
refuse to take up one of its unsatisfactory posts, and 
the impression is that she ought not to be so forced 
into a thankless job. . 

The dressmaking trades will absorb a certain pro- 

rtion of women; the big firms are already clamorin 
or workers. Agriculture may take others; the call o 
the land has been genuinely felt by numbers of women 
during the war, and in dairy work, poultry and bee 
keeping and the lighter forms of farm and garden work 
there is much to attract the new, more instructed, 
more ambitious girl. Much has been done during the 
war to bring method into the business of the small 
holder and the allotment worker by means of instruc- 
tion, not only in the production of the crop but in the 
business of disposing of it, in such matters as the 
bottling of fruit and vegetables, the growing and dry- 
ing of medicinal herbs (a trade that is being ‘‘cap- 
tured”’ from the Germans and Austrians), and women 
have been among the keenest workers. a 

There are those who think that the private 6wner- 
ship of great tracts of land in England is threatened 
by the land hunger roused in most unlikely people 
as a result of holding and working an allotment. Un- 
doubtedly there is work, and useful, intelligent, na- 
tional work, in plenty for the British after-the-war 
woman if only the demobilization goes hand in hand 
with a bold and thoughtful and carefully codrdinated 
reconstruction policy. 


The Future of the Boys and Girls 


HERE are difficulties of course. The after-the- 

war woman does not stand on a pinnacle, with the 
after-the-war men clasping their hands in admiration 
below. If some women have earned high wages, others 
have not. As the men come back and families try to 
start again the old life, all sorts of new problems and 
many of the old have to be faced, and it is not certain 
that they will be faced generously. 

There is the question of what is called “juvenile 
labor,” for instance, which may compete bitterly with 
women’s labor to the damage of both unless careful 
safeguards are set up. During the war the wages paid 
to boys and girls of fifteen to seventeen years of age, 
the kind of work done by them and the social influences 
around them have been such as never existed before. 
In some cases the work has been educative, but on the 
whole it has been simply a disastrous cutting short of 
education. 

These boys and girls who had just left school found 
themselves able to earn big wages at some single 
monotonous process. The boy who could get ten to 
twenty dollars a week on piecework at some such job 
as stamping disks for gas masks, and could say to his 
father “You wait until you earn as much as I do 
before you talk,” was not going to accept small wages 
as an apprentice for the sake of future capacity. It 
was pleasanter to take the moment’s delirious experi- 
ence and to have immediately the sensations of afflu- 
ence. He has done nothing to qualify himself for 
industry when the abnormal conditions of war no 
longer exist and when he has lost his abnormal value 
in the labor market. 

With the girls matters are perhaps worse. They 
have not earned such inflated wages as the boys, but 
they have had more freedom, more pay, more excite- 
ment than they have ever had before, and in many 
cases the strain on physical and moral strength has 
been too much. The intelligence and the energies that 
should have been expended in gaining education, train- 
ing, or even in slow natural adjustment to the demands 
of life, have been called upon to fill the immediate need 
of the nation. 

The problem of the future of these boys and girls is 
complicated by the fact that they are unconscious of 

it. They hove once earned a big wage and enjoyed 
freedom. They have yet to find out that Se 

are now no longer desired by industry, 

and that schemes for dragging them 
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back into the tutelage they thought they had 
<a forever are among the demobilization 
plans. 

Even before the end of the war many boys 
were being discharged, and remained,out of em- 
ployment because they demanded a man’s wage 
ef would take no less. If the proposed Educa- 
tion Act could be put into immediate operation 
the situation would be relieved to the extent of 
keeping the children just about to leave school 
out of the labor market. 

A revived and improved apprenticeship sys- 
tem is also possible, parents and employers 
having learned its advantages by war experi- 
ence. The proposal to “encourage” juveniles to 
leave industry and to enter training centers is 
good but vague, and takes no account of that 
uncertain factor, the perversity of the human 
mind. It is impossible not to have a consider- 
able sympathy with these particular victims of 
the war; and the sympathy is rather increased 
by the self-confidence, the insolence, if you like, 
of the victims and their entire unconsciousness 
of having been victimized. : 


The Broadening Effect of the War 


T IS that human element that makes the 

after-the-war problem so interesting and so 
full of uncertainty. In all the suggestions for its 
solution one fact is seldom or never mentioned, 
though one feels that it is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged; and that is the fact which I have 
endeavored to emphasize more than once—that 
the after-the-war worker, man, woman or child, 
is a very different person from the before-the- 
war worker. 

Those Woolwich women who marched to 
Downing Street were not the typical women 
workers of the pre-war age. They have no longer 
the half-sulky, half-anxious attitude of the ear- 
lier woman toward industry. They have had the 
uplifting experience of finding themselves valu- 
able and, like the unfortunate “juvenile,”’ they 
carry themselves the more confidently for the 
experience. 

And they have their adult wisdom to teach 
them how far their abilities can be made to go, 
which the poor juvenile has not. It is certain 
that many of them have a clear idea of what 
they want from the after-the-war world. Their 
outlook has enlarged. They have gained in 
poise and even in imagination. They are more 
ambitious, less ready to be acquiescent in 
things as they are. Their minds have taken 
journeys in the last four years. 

This does not apply only to the woman who 
has done sonie new and difficult job, who has 
replaced a man or otherwise—in the immense 
ramifications of war work—discovered powers 
or intelligence the woman in industry was not 
supposed to possess. It does not mean merely 
the thousands of girls who in banks and offices 
have learned much that has roused their ambi- 
tions and encouraged them to look farther than 
a makeshift commercial knowledge; and these 
women are less considered in demobilization 
schemes than their sisters in industry. The 
most ordinary, the least educated, have learned 
something that will stay with them and form a 
state of mind which the cleverer, the keener, 
the more enterprising may find not unreceptive 
of her larger ideas. 


The Pleasure of Spending Money 


NE of these ordinary women, living in a 

neighborhood of the gray, respectable kind, 
gave a hint of her war experience. She had been 
working ten hours a day at a filling factory. 
Her husband was in France, and she had three 
children. 

She spoke of her first real living wages with 
the gayety of a child on a holiday. “The first 
thing I done,”’ she said, “after I got a coat for 
our ’Erbert, and new clothes for Liz and one 
of them coats with a blue ribbing round it for 
baby—well, I got meself a pair of ’igh booats 
and I cut a great bit off me skirt that’ll come in 
nicely when ’Erbert wears through them knick- 
ers of ’is. And I did feel a duchess! Almost as 
good as before I was married!”’ 

She was planning that “’Erbert” should be 
apprenticed and become an “engineer” —“‘an’ 
look down on father!”—and Liz was to be a 
lady barber. ‘‘Father, ’e won’t know ’er with 
’er ’air in curl papers,’’ she added as she twisted 
Liz’ ee locks into bits of the ““Daily 
Mail.” 

There were about a dozen and a half of these 
twists and the creation of them after a ten- 
hours’ shift at the factory showed energy and 
a love of art for art’s sake at least. 

She had also found a friend, who lived three 
streets away, and the friend and she had de- 
termined to back up each other in various small 
but symbolic revolts. They meant, she said, to 
insist on their men sticking out for enough pay 
after the war to buy boots for all of both fam- 
ilies, high boots, if desired. 

They had their own demobilization plans for 
working in a laundry—‘‘turn about, ’er and 
me.” The lady who kept the laundry had said 
that she would be quite agreeable to the plan. 
Questioned as to what “father” would say— 
“Oh, ’e?”’ she said. ‘‘ Well, ’e never was a ard 
man, and ’e’ll be that glad to get out of the 
army ’e won’t mind anything. That’s ’ow I see 
it.” She thought “‘all them sergeants and that— 
all that being worried—it makes you live and 
let live.” 

It is to be hoped that “father,” not being a 
hard man, will be satisfied to find her so enter- 
prising. If he is not she may give up all that 
indefinable content which her new sense of 
freedom, of courage and hope has meant to her. 
But she will not give up her children, ‘“‘’Erbert”’ 
and ‘“‘Liz” and the baby. She will understand 
for them what opportunity means, what train- 
ing means, what it means to have the little 
above the bare necessaries of life. Now that 
she has seen Liz in decent clothes she will desire 
them for her. She will be ambitious and uplift- 
ing instead of a depressing influence in the 
house. 

Compare with her a girl who before the war 
was a restless, provocative parcel messenger. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


She went into an optical munitions works, and 
there found that she had a steady little head, 
strong delicate fingers, an alert intelligence. 
Her father was gassed some time ago, got tuber- 
culosis, was cured and went back to the trade he 
had followed before he was a soldier. He had a 
relapse and is now worse than ever. 

Perhaps the sight of his slow struggle up to 
health and his after-failure embittered the nat- 
ural kindness of her; perhaps there was some 
cruelty the war had for her—and, looking at 
these women, one can only surmise just what 
these four years may have taken or given. At 
any rate this girl fretted. Then she found a 
grievance at her shop. She flared into revolt, 
organized the other girls, and finally, on what 
seems to have been an imaginary wrong, walked 
out of the factory with twenty of them. She 
found herself and them fresh places and, as she 
considered she had not had proper support, a 
fresh organization. 

She has developed a taste for making speeches, 
done some effective canvassing and is on her 
way to becoming a very unwise leader, ignorant, 
restless, bitter, anxious to prove her own influ- 
ence by insisting on it, and insolent when she 
thinks she is in a strong position. And yet this 
girl, too, believes that the war has taught her 
to see the world as it is, a thing to be fought, 
bullied and, if possible, broken. 


A Knowledge of Life’s Machinery 


N BETWEEN these two women, the quies- 

cent who has energized in spite of herself, and 
the strident who has found that she can make 
her unkind mark on life, comes the great bulk of 
war workers, too inarticulate to have theories, 
too untaught to know the full significance of 
what they do know. But they have been inde- 
pendent. They have found that for awhile they 
counted. They have got countless bits—though 
it may be only bits—of new knowledge, much 
of it knowledge that comes to the average man 
in the course of his work or intercourse with 
other men, but new to women. 

The average workingwoman did not know 
the first thing about electricity, for instance. 
She has come to manipulate switches and trans- 
formers in electric substations during the war. 
She never cared where her food came from, as 
long as it ‘came; but in helping to build mer- 
chant ships to replace those sunk by enemy sub- 
marines she has learned that she was making 
safe the country’s food supply. She neither 
knew nor cared what happened to the articles in 
whose manufacture she had an infinitesimal 
part. For the first time in her history she has 
realized to what purpose her work would be 
put; it cannot have meant nothing to her that 
she should have a hand in the defeat of the 
enemy. 

In all sorts of odd, unconsidered ways, too, 
she has immensely enlarged her interest in life. 
Before the war the workwoman knew no world 
except her own, no people except her neighbors. 
The Belgians who streamed into England in the 
first days of the war, the French and Italian 
soldiers spending their leave in London, the 
very flags of the Allies that hung everywhere, 
gave her a consciousness of existence outside 
England. 

““No grumbling, missis,’”’ said a woman who 
was running her husband’s vegetable stall while 
he was in the army—the sort of large, rough 
woman who wears a man’s straw hat and a coat 
belted about her by an apron—‘“‘no grumbling. 
The French and Belgian women don’t grumble, 
and they’re missing more than potatoes.” And 
the customer meekly went away with her empty 
string bag. 

Before the war neither woman would have 
conceived of the Belgians or the French as real 
enough to want potatoes. 


Americans Just What They Expected 


GAIN, there were the Australian and Cana- 
dian soldiers to give vividness to vague 
conceptions of opportunities overseas, to rouse 
the emigrant spirit and—as a contribution to 
after-the-war policy—to carry back with them 
wives who might otherwise be among the de- 
mobilized and unemployed. 

Later came the Americans, so marvelously, so 
satisfactorily answering to expectations bred by 
the movies. 

‘Just the same little funny ’ats that you sees 
on the picshers,”’ said a Cockney lass, breath- 
lessly staring after two American bluejackets. 

These are trifles, but they have all had their 
part in teaching the Islanders that there are 
other peoples, human, understandable, beyond 
the confines of the Island. 

English workwomen have seen more, judged 
more than ever in their lives before. She who 
has lived in a crowded munitions center and 
p-id twelve shillings a week for a third share of 
a bed has begun to think about the housing 
question. She who left her child at the Muni- 
tion Workers’ Day Nursery—say, at such a one 
as that at Woolwich, with its airy rooms, its 
pretty blue curtains, blue china, blue bed cov- 
ers, its speckless cleanliness and insistence on 
hygiene, the gentleness and quietness of its 
nurses—would have some ideal which she would 
ask for her children after the war. 

She who has eaten wholesome food in well- 
managed canteens and hostels has learned to 
like nourishing meals decently served; some 
people say the war has killed forever the 
woman’s habit of a “‘bun and tea”’ for dinner. 
She who fed in canteens that were not well 
managed—there were some—has enjoyed the 

rivilege of complaining as heartily as others 
ve enjoyed the food. Or she may have seen 
the saving of her labor and the economy in fuel 
that result from buying meals ready cooked at 
a National Kitchen. 

Standing in queues outside thé butcher’s or 
butterman’s in 1916, she talked of the faults in 
high places that brought these things to pass; 
and if she generally and largely blamed “‘the 
Kayser” she was shrewd enough to know that 
though the Kaiser was beyond her reach, her 
own government was not. Her fight for wages 
taught her the exact value of politicians’ praise; 


and if the higher wages, when gained, were 
spent, as some averred, on talking machines and 
fur coats, it proves that she has learned to ask 
more of the world than mere standing room, and 
that is all to the good. 


All But the Incurably Silly Benefited 


HESE experiences will help to make the 

after-the-war woman’s mental outfit for 
facing the future. It is not to be asserted that 
all women will be definite in their demands 
or sound in courage and resolution. But the 
greater intelligences among them have grasped 
certain facts, acquired certain useful qualities 
and will lead the others. And “the others” are 
readier for the advance than ever before. This 
war has gone right home to the heart and con- 
science of all but the incurably silly. 

The quiet little woman, whose only son had 
just been killed, said very matter-of-factly: 
“His father’s joined up now; seems as if he 
oughter take his place like.”’ But her quietness 
was not apathy. It rather expressed the in- 
tensity with which many women have given all 
and, having given all, are the more resolute to 
make the world safe for the new generation. 

There have been wonderfully few complaints 
and few strikes among women during the war; 
but they have laid up their experiences, spir- 
itual, moral, physical, and most of them say 
‘Never again.” They look to a new age when 
war is not, and for the making of that new age 
they have these rough ideas. 

Safety and health for their children they will 
ask first. War experience has brought the ques- 
tion of health more insistently before the 
woman worker. She has found that the well fed 
and healthy have a better chance of withstand- 
ing industrial burdens. She has seen the im- 
mense importance attached to health by the 
new factory management. She has undergone 
periodical medical inspection and no longer 
thinks it a farce or an impertinence. She has 
seen numbers of men classed as unfit or placed 
in a low category when the Military Service Act 
became law, and she may have reflected a little 
on the deplorable state of national physique 
this revealed. : 


Effect of Bad Housing Conditions 


ND this brings her to the question: Why are 
these men physically so poor, these boys so 
undersized? And she knows it is because they 
have lived in unspeakable houses in unspeak- 
able slums, or in insanitary country cottages 
that have two bedrooms for a family of ten chil- 
dren of all ages. “‘Bad housing conditions de- 
stroy more British lives every year in peacetime 
than the Germans can slaughter in a year of 
war,” said one investigator. 

Those who have seen a row of cottages in a 
northern mining center, with its shameful lack 
of washing accommodation and sanitation, or 
who have looked into the tenements in a‘ town 
slum where families live in two or even one 
room, can well believe the statement. Out of 
every 1000 children born in England and Wales 
in 1915, 114 died before they were a year old. 
Where the people are well housed, as in the 
model villages built by some of the great firms 
for their employees, the rate is only 37 per 
thousand. A Ministry of Health is one of the 
demands of all the women’s organizations and 
housing reform is on all the reconstruction pro- 
grams. And the government has gone so far as 
to order several millions of bricks. 

Education is another of the after-the-war 
woman’s demands; an education not merely 
technical, but one that will aim at producing 
the best all-round citizen. She has come into 
contact with trained women during her war 
work and has seen them become supervisors, 
inspectors, and what not, while the untrained 
woman stays a mere hand. It is worth notice 
that one of the resolutions carried unanimously 
at the Women’s Trade Union Congress voiced a 
demand for more thorough education. 


The Women are Not Afraid 


HERE will be tragedies,small and great, per- 

haps, in the course of turning the nation back 
to the ways of peace. The industrial question 
needs the most careful handling, the most far- 
seeing consideration, and yet must be handled 
quickly. There are the risk of mistake and the 
risk of delay, and the British Government has 
its work cut out for it to avoid both. 

' There will be individual tragedies too. In any 
English village you may hear people wondering 
how the wives will manage without a separation 
allowance and with returned husbands to feed 
on the said husbands’ wages as agricultural la- 
borers. Agricultural wages have gone up and it 
is almost certain that they will be further raised, 
but how soon no one knows. The agricultural 
laborer’s wife in wartime has been better fed 
and clothed than when she had her husband at 
home, and her children look healthier and more 
comfortably clad than they did before the war. 
The whole family has had a taste of prosperity 
that they will not willingly resign. 

I say nothing of the woman clerk and the 
other educated workers who have done their 
part in the war stress and are now threatened 
with idleness. Some of them can afford to be 
idle and some of them can’t, but very little heed 
is being given to them. 

How this vast army of women with their 
various experiences and aspirations, their new 
energies and revolts, their half-known powers 
and _ half-trained capabilities, will find their 
place in British industry no man can tell as yet. 
Just what the place will be, the place they were 
thought to deserve in wartime, the place they 
can fight for and get by fighting, or the place 
that national justice shall assign to them—it 
would be hard to prophesy. But they them- 
selves do not seem to be afraid. And some of 
Britain’s finest minds, both in public office and 
in countless unofficial places, are toiling through 
long hours to do justice to these women, to 
make of Britain a place in which its boys and 
girls may grow into sound men and women and 
the people may live their lives on higher levels. 
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t the thing to serve with potato salad. “Now over so enthusiastically—there are the most fascinating new 
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Libby’s Mustard ‘‘makes”’ this dish 


over large frankfurters with boiling water and 
stand 5 minutes—slice lengthwise ry Brae 
ces—spread with Libby’s Mustard an roi > c . ° : 
© minutes under medium flame, or set in hot Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 106 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
en for five minutes. Arrange log cabin style, fill Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
center with hot mashed potato, or hot potato salad 45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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Your guests will say it’s the best they ever tasted! 


Cook young green asparagus until tender. Dip in cold water 
and drain. Remove tips in two inch lengths, cut remainder in 
inch pieces. Soak two teaspoons gelatine in two tablespoons H 
cold water until soft. Add one cup of hot water in which 
asparagus was cooked—one tablespoon vinegar and 14 teaspoon 
salt. Arrange tips in circle around outside of mould, fill center 
with inch lengths placed on end. Fill to depth of an inch with 
gelatine mixture, and chill. Fill center with cold green peas 
mixed with Libby’s Salad Dressing, border with parsley and 
radish roses. Serve with a mixture of equal parts of Libby’s 
Salad Dressing and cream or evaporated milk beaten together 
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A salad every garden can produce 


Wash and crisp young garden lettuce and arrange on plates 
with 1 tablespoon each of thinly sliced onions and radishes. 
Beat 4 cup thick cream till firm and just before serving add to 
lg cup Libby’s Salad Dressing mixed with 4g cup Chili Sauce. 
Pour this dressing over the salad and serve immediately 
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You can’t say there’s ‘‘nothing new under the sun’’ now! 


Soak 2 teaspoons of gelatine 5 minutes in 2 tablespoons cold water—add % cup 
hot water, 2 teaspoons sugar and 1 tablespoon lemon juice and let cool. When 
about to set, beat to a froth and add to 4% cup thick cream beaten till firm and % 
cup Libby’s Salad Dressing. Chill in individual molds. Serve with strawberries, 
using rose petals and rose leaves as adecoration. The prettiest salad you ever saw! 
And oh, how good it is! 


New Salads for June 


Wonderful - tasting treats made possible 
by the richness of Libby’s Salad Dressing 
Crisp and cool and tempting—these new salads lend the exact 


touch of daintiness needed to transform the most prosaic meal into 
a delightful event. 





And then, to give them the subtle flavor your guests exclaim 


Surprise slices 


sunny hillsides of Spain Libby brings the choicest olive oil anywhere 
to-be found—from far-away India come fragrant spices—from 
England, mustard seed. And then how carefully these fine in- 
gredients are blended—by master chefs using a treasured recipe! 


Thatis the secret of the delicately piquant flavor of these tempting 
new salads. For it took a dressing rich and smooth and finely 
seasoned like Libby’s—to enable the Libby chefs to create from 
simple fruits and vegetables rich-looking, wonderful-tasting treats 
like these. 


Have one of these new salads tonight—your grocer has Libby’s 
Salad Dressing or will gladly get it for you. 
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Make Libby’s Mustard the ‘‘middle name”’ of 
your sandwiches 


Cream 4 heaping teaspoons of butter and 1 teaspoon Libby's 
Mustard until thoroughly blended. Cut white or rye bread 
into thin slices, spread one slice with the mustard butter mix- 
ture, then a thin piece of rather soft cheese, another buttered 
slice of bread, a layer of thinly sliced pickles—sweet, sour or 
dill, well drained—and top with the third slice of bread. Cut 
in inch wide strips—decorate with nasturtium leaves and blos- 
soms or any convenient greens or flowers 
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You can have your favorite things fresh 
again at an hour's notice 


OOD gracious, Barbara,” cried Eloise, 
hanging up the receiver. ‘‘Bob wants 
to motor us to the club for tea and 

3) you absolutely haven’t a thing to put on.” 


Fi “Don’t worry, my dear,’’ said Barbara; 
' “T’ll be ready !”’ 


Within an hour, before the other girls had 
finished prinking, in walked Barbara looking 
the most spick and span of any of them—with 
the freshest of dainty blouses, the most 
gleaming of pale silk stockings and the snow- 
iest of silk gloves. 
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“For goodness sake, Barbara! How did 
you do it?”’ asked the girls. 


‘Lux,’ replied Barbara. ‘‘ Lux and foresight.” 
“Foresight! you!” 


i “Yes,” said Barbara solemnly, “‘ J have true 
ue foresight. I always keep a box of Lux on the 
bathroom shelf. Then if my very prettiest 
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Dont borrow or steal because 
your prettiest things are soiled! 





blouse or collar or camisole happens to be 
soiled when I get a bid to go somewhere, I 
don’t just borrow something any more. I 
toss it into a bowlful of Lux suds and make 
it fresh in a minute. Also, angel children, Lux 
makes your things stay pretty. They don’t 
get all yellow and faded the way such things 
do in the laundry.” 


Delicate, transparent flakes 


Lux is as delicate as the things it launders. 
It comes in white transparent flakes that 
dissolve instantly in hot water and whip up 
into the purest cleansing lather. 


Anything that water won’t injure, you can 
trust to the rich Lux suds. 


After you once use Lux, you’ll never be 
without it on your bathroom shelf. Lux will 
enable you to freshen up collars and cuffs, 
gloves, a thousand little things, even blouses, 
at a moment’s notice. 


Your grocer, druggist or department store 
has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LUX LAUNDERS ALL OF THESE IN A TRICE: 



















To wash silk blouses 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux 
into a thick lather in half a bow!l- 
ful of very hot water. Add cold 
water till lukewarm. Dip your 
blouse through the foamy lather 
many times. Squeeze the suds 
through it—do not rub. Rinse 
three. times in clear, lukewarm 
water. Squeeze the water out— 
do not wring. Dry in the shade. 
When nearly dry press with a 
warm iron—never a hot one. 
Georgette crépe blouses should be 
gently pulled into shape as they 
dry and also should be shaped 
as they are ironed. 





Copyrighted, 1919 by Lever Bros. Co. 


Lace Collars 
Lace Jabots 
Washable Satin 


Collars and Cuffs 


Organdy Collars 


and Cuffs 


















For all fine 
laundering 
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Sweaters - 

Silk Underwear 
Silk Stockings 
Washable Gloves 


Washable Satin Skirts 


and Petticoats 











Georgette Blouses 
Washable Satin Blouses 
Organdy Blouses 

Crépe de Chine Blouses 
Corsets 

Spats 


There is nothing for fine 
laundering like Lux 
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O OVER the 
pages of some 
old book of 

‘European memo- 
ries,’’ or of ‘My 
Recollections of 
diplomatic days 
abroad,’’ and you 
can hardly fail to 
observe that the 
little royal children 
whom you will see 
grouped there, with 
ponies and attend- 
ants, are dressed, 
mostly, in sailor 
suits. If*this is not 
always true of the girls, their frocks are so simple 
as not toimpress themselves very much on your 
mind. Their hair falls over their shoulders 
almost invariably, and their simple round hats 
are practically certain to be either of the type 
known as “sailor” or slightly larger, with a 
wreath of flowers. Between 1880 and 1919 you 
will see hardly any difference. 





No turn to a family album showing average 
1 American children between these years, 
and tell me if they are not nearly as different 
from one another in costume as the mothers and 
aunts who accompany them. Once they emerge 
from the white baby dresses which even the 
country of changes has not succeeded in dis- 
guising with “‘styles,”’ the same nerve-racking 
variety is offered these tiny people as perplexes 
and confuses their elders. 

And can you lay your hand upon your heart 
and swear that the little royalties are less grace- 
ful and attractive than the little Americans? 
You know you cannot. You know that no 
child’s figure is improved by a sash tied tightly 
below its knees. Certainly it is no nearer being 
improved by a sash tied tightly below its arm- 
pits. And yet we suffered both these sashes— 
vibrated between them, I might say—thirty 
years ago. The place for a sash is slightly north 
or south of the natural waistline, according as 
it is more becoming, and should affect neither 
the arms nor the legs. 

In the same way, the object of a child’s hair- 
dressing should be to keep the hair out of the 
child’s eyes and to frame the face as becomingly 
as may be. This is not accomplished by attach- 
ing a bow of ribbon larger than the child’s head 
to the top of her scalp, nor by binding a wide 
band of velvet around her forehead as if she had 
suffered a severe head wound. And yet it is not 
so long since this astounding bow was sup- 
planted by the almost equally astounding fillet, 
the _ becoming to no head, the fillet to few 
heads. 


EANWHLILE the English children, beyond 

a doubt the best-dressed children in the 
world, wear the same holland smock frocks their 
mothers wore. A more graceful and beautiful 
and practical garment never was designed for a 
growing girl; and slowly, through the medium 
of our more fashionable shops and most exclu- 
sive dressmakers, the smock pushed its way 
down to even {the bargain counters, 
where it lost itself in sport clothes and 
garden frocks. Artists of all sorts 
have long loved it; fashionable agri- 
culturists recently restored it to the 
farmerette; the English children have 
never lost it. 

There is no good trying to invent a 
new kind of smock; there is only one. 
| The idea of it was perfected genera- 
| tions ago, and if you like it, you like it 
| as it is. There is no necessity for a 
| new variation of it every year. It is 
| like the classic manner of dressing the 
| 
| 
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hair: if it becomes you, you choose it; 

if not, you let it alone. You don’t, 

if you are wise, endeavor to add a few 
| clever ideas of your own to a Greek 
| he ad. : But if you are unwise, and 

persist in the endeavor, everybody of 
| good taste will regret it. The artists, 
who are trained in the proper schools 
and styles, can explain to you why 
you are wrong; those of us who have 
not had this training, but who have 
a natural eye for the fitting and beau- 
uiul, will be made uncomfortable by 
your headdressing and feel that there 
is something awkward and wrong 
2nout it, though we may not be able to 
analyze it. 


“T*AKE the matter of houses. Since 

1880, roughly speaking, there has 
gradually been growing up through 
this country—very largely, undoubt- 
edly, through the influence of THE 
LADIES’ Home JouRNAL—a saner, 
more cultivated feeling for domestic 
architecture. I sometimes think that 
an architect might better be described 
as a man who tells you what not to 
build! As you motor through the 
country villages, you see fewer and 
fewer wooden houses with absurd 
domes and cupolas and ornate 
carved pillars and wrought-iron 
embroidery; whether of wood, 
concrete, stucco or brick, the 
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houses suit, more and more, the material they 
are madeof. They tend toward simple Colonial 
or Italian styles, and have some connection with 
the spots chosen for them. Among people of 
particularly good taste there is some reference 
to the house or houses near their own; the effect 
of the whole neighborhood is considered. 


MAN who expressed a preference for at- 
taching a Moorish dome, for instance, to a 
Georgian cottage would run into more criticism 
to-day than he would have run into forty years 
ago. And if he threw out his jaw and shouted 
“T guess I know what I want, don’t I? This 
happens to be my idea of a handsome house. If 
it suits me, it’s all right, isn’t it?” I think he 
would find more people to disagree with him 
than he would have found in 1880, for instance. 
Even the high-strung, independent American 
citizen is beginning to see that more beautiful 
combinations of line and color have been slowly 
developed through the generations than he can 
hope to invent offhand, and that, because they 
are the most beautiful, they are the best. 
Mr. Jones’ house doesn’t require a different 
set of proportions from Mr. Smith’s house— 
“just to make it different.” 


ND Mr. Jones, to do him justice, has learned 
this lesson fairly easily. Men appreciate 
uniformity in a good thing. They will even put 
up with it in a poor thing as a matter of principle. 

But how about Mrs. Jones? 

And it is for Mrs. Jones, remember, that 
houses are built and furniture is made. 

All her life tradesmen and designers and pro- 
ducers of every kind have been inventing new 
things for Mrs. Jones. Not better things, not 
more useful things, not more beautiful things, 
but newer things—‘‘things that are different.” 
They have grown old doing this, but they have 
also grown rich, and they have grown rich on 
Mr. Jones’ money. When Mrs. Jones travels 
abroad she exclaims with ecstasy over the 
charming furniture in the palaces, the country 
houses and the cottages of Europe, but it does 
not seem to occur to her that this furniture is 
not altered every other year. 

“‘Of course not—it’s antique,”’ she says. 


UT all our furniture consists of imitations of 

something, doesn’t it? There has to be some 
model, and every year the reproductions grow 
better and better. A person who liked Queen 
Anne chairs or Louis Sixteenth sofas or Shera- 
ton sideboards twenty years ago could have 
found copies of them. They would be just as 
good to-day, those copies. If enough people 
wanted them, and insisted upon the copies be- 
ing good and the styles pure, they would be 
easier to find and cheaper to buy—better work, 
that is, for the same money. 

As it is, you may go through a furniture ware- 
house, and how many out of fifty patterns are 
good ones? I won’t venture to say. But why 
should there be fifty patterns? Do you know of 
fifty beautiful kinds of chairs that you can 
name? And who needs fifty? Go through some 



















































really wonderful house, full of picked pieces, 
where money was no object to the collector and 
where connoisseurs helped in the collection, and 
tell me if you can find fifty different kinds of 
chairs. A ‘ 

“They are made for different tastes,” you 
say. But whose tastes? If trained collectors 
do not want*them, why should Mrs. Jones? 
Wouldn’t it be better for Mrs. Jones to train her 
taste? That would mean that she would soon 
learn not to expect ‘‘new styles” in furniture 
every year. And that would mean that the 
dealer would be able to give her very good value 
in the styles she chose from a reasonably limited 
stock, and put more worth into the material and 
shape and workmanship. And as he wouldn’t 
have such a lot of truck left on his hands every 
season, that.even Mrs. Jones couldn’t be fooled 
into buying, he wouldn’t have to charge her for 
what he loses on it, as he does now. 


HIS is all a bright dream, however, you say, 
and means a greater growth of good taste in 
America than we can expect quite so soon. The 


‘ rich will continue to buy beautiful antiques on 


the advice of experts; the clever poor will pick 
them up as bargains; the slowly advancing mass 
of us will select the simplest and less hideous of 
the reproductions as they become fashionable 
and the dealers have to supply them. The enor- 
mous nerve-racking choice of “novelties” will 
continue to be poured out before the dazed 
American woman, and she will continue to 
flutter from one to the other for a long time yet. 

But lo and behold, you are wrong! Some- 
thing has happened. Something that you and I 
could never have expected; something that the 
most artistic reformer could never have fore- 
seen. 


E of the most far-reaching and remark- 
able results of the war, in my opinion, has 
just taken place, and the American business 
man has at last decided to do what no art critic 
could have accomplished. The War Industries 
Board, acting in connection with the Council of 
National Defense, consulted with the repre- 
sentatives of all the great business interests and 
advised them all as to how they could cut down 
expenses and save men, money, space and time 
for their country’s service. Among the chief in- 
dustries is the furniture business. Beforethe war 
they issued thousands and thousands of varie- 
ties of furniture for Mrs. Jones to choose from. 
Having cut down the number of their patterns 
several ‘hundred per cent during the war, they 
saved so much in materials, time and money 
that they have voted to keep to this order of 
things and never go back to the pre-war prod- 
igality. 

All the little quirks and curves were added 
just to give salesmen something to talk about 
every spring, it seems, and during the war peo- 
ple didn’t care so much to listen. And yet, 
strange to say, they got on just as well! 


“TQUT can’t we buy any new furniture?” Cer- 


tainly, my dear, we can. And nobodyen- 

joys doing it more than I do. But when we need 

new furniture we shall go to the best 
place and say to the man: 

“What is the most beautiful chair 
you have ?” 

Not: “‘ What is the newest chair this 
season ?” 

Then if it is really beautiful and well 

‘ made, we shan’t be needing a new one 
in a hurry. 

Did you know that before the war 
there were 5700 different kinds. of 
pocket. knives? Don’t ask me-why, 
for I don’t know. But now Mr. Jones 
will have to content himself with 250. 

Did you know that before the war 
there were 207 different kinds of lawn 
mowers? Each difference in any tiny 
part represented millions of dollars’ 
worth of pattern machinery. Now 
the little Jones boy can choose from 
among only six different patterns— 
and do you think he will like lawn 
mowing any the less—ormore—forit? 

I mentioned these last two articles 
so that the women shouldn’t get all 
the blame! : 

But, seriously, we do most of the 
country’s retail buying,don’t we? We 
madetheshopkeeper’sfortune for him. 
We spend an extraordinary amount of 
our time picking and choosing—and 
to what real purpose? 


. ENdon’t “goshopping.” Business 
and professional women don’t 
either. They buy things when they 
need them, which is a very different 
matter. War workers dropped this 
favorite indoor sport when they 
dropped bridge playing. And most 
women were war workers, one way 
and another. 
Now the war worker of yesterday 
is the reconstruction worker of to-day 
and the community welfare 
worker of to-morrow. She'll 
never go back to idleness. 
Will she go back to shopping? 
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EMBROIDERY 


PACKAGE OUTHIT 


113 (Dressing Sacque) $1.35 in U.S. 
114 (Boudoir Cap) 35c in U.S. 


THE CHARM OF 
HAND EMBROIDERY 


is expressed most effectively in this 
Dressing Sacque and Cap to match 
and there is no simpler way to give 
individuality than by a touch of 
tasteful embroidery, and no less ex- 
pensive way than through the me- 
dium of ROYAL SOCIETY Package 
Outfits which offer a wide variety of 
useful articles for yourself, the chil- 
dren and the home. 

The Dressing Sacque and Cap are of 
crisp linen Gauhed Lawn. stamped with 
cutting outlines and a dainty design for 
embroidering. Hand broidered articles 
of similar quality, purchased at the 


‘shops, would cost many times more 


than the cost of these items in Royal 
Society Package Outfits where you also 
enjoy the delightful pastime of adding 
the simple embroidery with your own 


The quality and values of the materials 
in Royal Society Package Outfits are 
maintained under all conditions, they 
contain the article to be embroidered, 
either made or unmade, sufficient Floss 
and instructions. 

59 New 


Send for 
Circular Designs 







Directions in Crochet Book No. 13 


CHILD'S SLIP-OVER 
and HAT TO MATCH 


both for service and style, suggest but 
two of the many useful and attrac- 
tive articles you may Crochet or Knit 


with 
ROVAi Ws sociETY 
Two-Ply Crochet 


a thread of lustrous finish made in 
three sizes in white and colors. Two- 
ply is a soft twist made of long staple 
cotton which gives it = strength 
and smoothness. It does not kink 
and its even twist admits of rapid 
working and exquisite results. Direc- 
tions for the Child’s Slip-Over and 
Hat to match with a variety of other 
crocheted and knitted articles are in 
the Royal Society 


Crochet and Knitting Book No.13 
Just Issued. Send for Copy. Price 10c 


Royal Society Products are 
sold by Dealers everywhere 


‘VERRAN CO." 




































































































































SQUARE WES NEW YORK 








IRETTY she must be, patriotic she 


is sure to be, and Jack 


Tar Togs make her both. Girlish middies, bewitching 
smocks, and such stylish, becoming dresses are features of 
Jack Tar fashions, and everyone is planned for service, too. 
Staunch fabrics, fast-colors, and careful workmanship make it 
worth while to look for this label whenever you buy: 


Rub’em 


tub ’em \ Wg = 
scrub’em | 4 wy. 


—they 
come up 
smiling 








Write Dept. C-3 for Jack Tar Style Book, 
STROUSE-BAER CO. 


mentioning dealer's name. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








Charley Hunt and I 


Were Friends From That First Meeting at the Station 


How Ruth Owens Earned the 
Money for a Real Vacation 


T ALL started 

I that day when 

the other girls 

were good na- 

turedly “‘scrap- 

ping” about 

when they would 

take their vaca- 

tions. AndI had 

to sit back si- 

lently, because it 

didn’t matter 

when I had my 

precious two weeks “‘off”—I couldn’t afford 
to go away. I felt as blue as indigo. 

“ Please let me go in July, girls,” pleaded 
our gay little Edith Larkin; “Jim has to take 
his then, and we want to go up to the Lake 
together. Mrs. Teller is going to chaperon us, 
and oh-it-will-be-such-fun!” I could picture 
her, splashing around like some little water 
nymph—you’d never think she was a prosy 
“‘working girl.”” ‘‘That’s what’s the matter 
with me,” I thought bitterly; ‘I’ve stuck here 
and scrimped so long that ‘office’ is stamped 
allover me. And all forwhat? Toliveina 
boarding house and pay old debts. And not 
even enough money out of it to have one good 
time a year, on a real vacation!” 

I think I must have looked as dispirited as I 
felt, for, who should sit down beside me but 
Edith Larkin! “Ruth, wouldn’t you like to 
come up to the Lake with me?” she asked. “I 
know you would enjoy it, and there are always 
so many nice people there—why, I always 
make two or three good friends each summer. 
And we always have reunions, parties and ‘get 
togethers’ through the winter. It’s not only 
the vacation itself, but all the nice things that 
happen because of it. Why, I met Jim at the 
Lake! I—I just love it, the—the scenery is 
beautiful,” finished Edith, but not quickly 
enough to hide a telltale little blush. 


OW I did want to go! So muchso, I just 
had to pocket my foolish pride and tell 
Edith my troubles. Her eyes grew round with 
surprise. “‘ Why, Ruth, that’s why you are so 
blue — oh, I am so glad you told me. Ruth, 
you can make the extra money for your vaca- 
tion, if that’s all that’s keeping you home. I 
always do—you know I have to help out at 
home, and—why,”’ laughed Edith, “I’d never 
get any farther away than the park if I had to 
depend on my salary for my clothes and car- 
fare. I make two or three dollars extra every 
day in noon hour, and a little while in the 
evening, and Saturday afternoons!” 

But I had got myself into that gloomy state 
of mind where I didn’t think anything nice 
could ever happen to me. “Edith, honestly, I 
haven’t got the strength to strike an extra key 
on the typewriter,” I answered as wearily as 
I felt. “ Besides, I’m such an old stick-in-the- 
mud I’d just spoil your vacation.” 

“Oh, I hate you, Ruth Owens!” cried Edith, 
disproving her words the next instant. ‘‘ You’re 
all tired out, and that’s all the more reason 
why you ought to have a dandy vacation. 
Goosey, I didn’t mean making extra money by 
running a typewriter. Just wait till I ell you. 
It’s nothing like anything you ever tried be- 
fore. I know you can make just as much as I 
do, and it won’t be a bit hard. You just see!” 


And I did. Much to my own surprise, Edith 
was right. I earned ten dollars extra the first 
week, and felt soencouraged. And then, in the 
month before we were to go away, what fun we 
did have, earning more and more of these extra 
doliars, and turning them into pretty clothes! 
Thej Lake is not a “dress-up” place; but, of 
course, there are certain things any girl likes 
to have “just right”: three or four dainty 
dresses, a nice suit, a pretty shade hat, white 
slippers, a good-looking bathing suit. And 
before we were to leave I had earned enough 
for them all and for my carfare! 


UT—best of all was that VACATION! 
Never will I forget a minute of it, just as 
Edith said. She had gone up the day before 
I did, and was there to meet me at the little sta- 
tion,with Jim, thought,asIsawthem. But no, 
it was a stranger. “‘ Jim’s gone to hunt a motor 
boat for a ride this evening,”’ explained Edith, 
“and he sent Charley Hunt to take care of you. 
Wasn’t it funny? Jim met Charley the first 
thing—they are old friends—and Charley is up 
here alone, and is going to be ‘one of us’ a 
“Tf you'll let me, Miss Ruth,” interposed 
the stranger, smiling down at me. “I hope you 
won’t mind taking me under your wing. I sure 
do belong tothe awkward squad.” 

Would I mind? Awkward squad! 

And oh, what a good time we four did have! 
As Edith said, you never can tell what nice new 
friends you may meet, and good times you may 
have, if you just get away! And I learned so 
many things: that some men are lonesome too; 
and—well, that I’m never going to be a stick- 
in-the-mud again! 

Do you wonder I think the world 
of The Girls’ Club of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal—when I tell you that the 
Club gave Edith and me the way to earn that 
extra money, without which I couldn’t have 
had that lovely vacation? That’s why I am 
telling you about it! I know there are many, 
many more of you girls who can’t go away on 
the nice vacation trip you should have this 
year, because you can’t spare the money. You 
are helping out at home or, like myself, are just 
managing to make both ends meet with your 
salary; and a trip to the mountains or seashore, 
with the pretty clothes you’d need, is simply 
out of the question. Now don’t give up 
that vacation when you can earn the 
extra money for it right here in The 
Home Journal’s Girls’ Club, just a* 
I did, as Edith did, as hundreds of 
other girls do every year! 

The Manager asked me to write of my ex 
perience. I can only say now, you write her an! 
ask her to tell you how you also can earn extr. 
money in the Club. Any reader of THe Hom 
JouRNAL can join The Girls’ Club, marrie« 
woman or business girl; and of course you ca! 
spend the money any way you want to. There 
are no expenses of any kind; but there is 2 
way you can make money in spare time that’s 
so good—wait till you hear about it! Just ask 
the Manager to tell you how we earn this 
money, addressing your note to 


THe MANAGER OF THE Grrts’ CLuB 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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and let him play 


Dress him up in one of these real 
play-proof garments, and free yourself 
of worry and mending. 

Notice the strong double seams of 
these economy clothes, and how tightly 
the buttons are put on. Remember, too, 
that every SLIPOVA is guaranteed to 
be fast color and standard fabric. They 
are roomy, full garments, and are great 
favorites with the kids. 

Notice the SLIPOVA label in the 
pocket. It is your guarantee that the 
garment is all that it should be. 


Economy Clothes for Children 


Made in a variety of styles and fabrics, 
all guarantee n full sizes from 2 to 
8 years. For brother and sister both. 


Me Cawley & Company, Inc. 


Sales Office, 243 Church St., New York 
Factory, Baltimore, Md. 
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ever popular Colonial home. Seven 
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Book of 200 Plans FREE 
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A Borrowed Son 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Outside the whining shells sped overhead. 
One kicked up the ground in a geyser of mud 
and stones scarcely a hundred yards distant, 
but the grim procession continued silently and 
ceaselessly. 

The stretcher bearer shook his head, uncov- 
ering the limp, groaning, pain-racked form. 
“Aviator. Found under wrecked plane. Only 
one chance in a thousand,”’ he added pityingly. 

With practiced fingers the surgeon quickly 
completed his cursory examination. 

“To the left,’”’ he said curtly, and passed on 
to the next stretcher. 

Days and weuhe dragged on into eats 
of silence. Over Marie a spell of unreality had 
fallen. She spoke and moved as one in a 
trance; she became fragile almost to the point 
of emaciation. Gaspard and his wife were in 
despair. They, too, had known the sorrow of 
death. 


I UT Donald did not ‘‘go West.’”’ Out of the 

black night, above the din in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, came the clear call of life. 
For weeks he tossed fever-stricken, delirious. 
After a time sanity returned, and with it de- 
pression. He went through dead days and 
nights in an agony of remembrance and pain. 
His head was a roaring furnace; the constant 
faint odor of ether left him weak and sick. But 
in spite of the hours of unspeakable suffering, 
the cry of his heart rang out. 

Often in his delirium he fancied Margaret 
was there with him; her soft hand cool and 
soothing against his throbbing brow; and yet, 
when he tried to tell her how wonderful she 
was, the fingers of Pansy Face silenced his lips. 

At times his mind traveled back to boyhood 
days; to Margaret with long, brown curls and 
the funny little white dog she always lugged 
around with her. 

Once he was back again at college. It was 
the day of the big game—his game. The ball 
was hugged tight against his panting body; 
the lust of battle was in his blood. Only one 
more yard and he would make the goal! If 
they would only let him alone; but they were 
holding his legs, dragging him down, down— 
thousands and thousands of miles. He fought 
like a tiger. The two nurses were exhausted 
from the strain of holding him. 

Sometimes he would be dancing with Mar- 
garet, a new soft love light in her eyes. 

Pansy Face did not intrude in these visions. 
It was only when he tried to tell Margaret that 
he loved her that the dark eyes mocked him. 

After he became a little stronger they re- 
moved him to the base hospital. The deep 
gash across his forehead healed into a flaming 
band; his broken bones knitted slowly; the 
thinness of his hands with their sharp, out- 
standing knuckles amazed him. With the help 
of his nurse and a crutch he managed to take a 
few faltering steps. But most of the endless 
days were spent in reading to those who had 
lost their eyes or in playing checkers with the 
legless man on the cot next to him. 


HE first chill winds of autumn had turned 

the leaves to gorgeous tints, bringing back 
memories of “Our Woodland Bower” and 
Marie. Tears of self-pity filled Donald’s eyes. 
What a mess he had made of life; yet it was 
only decent to let her know what had become 
of him. 

Early Sunday morning she came. So intent 
was he on the problem.presented by his own 
thoughts that he did not notice the opening of 
the door, the swift passage of a black-clad fig- 
ure across the floor. Her cry startled him. 
She sank to her knees beside his chair, her pale 
lips covering his unbandaged hand with kisses. 

“My dear, my dear,”’ she sobbed pitifully; 
“and to think I did not know! W hy did they 
not write to me sooner!” 

Donald was embarrassed by her emotional 
display; the sight of tears always unnerved 
him. He was startled at the change in her, and 
wondered if she had been ill. He could never 
clearly recall what they talked about on that 
first visit, but he was aware that they had not 
discussed the subject uppermost in his mind. 

After that she visited him every Sunday, 
bringing delicacies and messages from Gaspard 
and his wife. Donald was soon strong enough 
to take short walks around the hospital grounds. 
Hatless, she would trip beside him, the crisp 
wind blowing her hair in soft tendrils, a wild- 
rose color in her cheeks. The lines of weariness 
had disappeared from around her lips; she 
was once more blossoming with all of her 
former beauty. 

He was deeply touched by her devotion; it 
left him uneasy and afraid. Once he had con- 
sidered her incapable of a deep or lasting affec- 
tion; but he now had a vague impression of 
her mental struggle; the knowledge silenced 
his tongue and made him morose and taciturn. 

Realization that there was a shadowy barrier 
between them came swiftly. At first Marie 
would not acknowledge it even to herself; yet 
it was always there—in his eyes, in his voice, 
in the absence of his former joyousness. In the 
bright sunlight they strolled along, side by 
side, the fallen leaves crackling beneath their 
feet; yet she knew they were traversing defi- 
nitely diverging paths and, strive as she 
might, she could not break down the-barrier or 
set foot once more on his path. The more she 
dwelt upon his peculiar actions, the less hope- 
ful she became; the harder she beat against 
the shadowy wall with her little fists, the 
higher and stronger it seemed to grow. 

Only once had she been able to summon 
enough courage to speak to him concerning his 
strange behavior. “‘Donald,” she said softly. 

“oer” 

‘Please tell me what is troubling you. Isit 
anything that I can help?’ 


He forced a laugh, but did not meet her eyes, 
“*Silly little goose, whatever has led you to be- 
lieve I am troubled? Of course there js 
nothing the matter.” 

She shook her head dubiously. “You are 
not the same,” she said pensively; “you do 
not laugh | or smile; your eyes are shadowed 
and stern.” A horrible fear entered her heart; 
her voice broke, stumbling over the words. 
“Ts it—that you—no longer wish—Marie ty 
come here?” 

It was his cue, the great moment he had 
prayed for; he braced himself for the shock, 
He knew what he wanted to say, what he 
should say; the words were as clearly im- 
printed on his brain as a carefully prepared 
speech, and yet they stuck in his throat, burn- 
ing, strangling him like hot coals. His bre th 
came in short, quick gasps, his heart beat 
wildly, almost to the point of suffocation. | lis 
conscience cried “‘Speak, speak”; but he 
could not find the courage to dash the licht 
from out of the trusting eyes she turned up to 
his. Silently he fought with himself, stifling 
the small insistent voice within. 

They paced almost a dozen steps in sile 
Marie was covertly watching him, strivin; 
read the thoughts in his mind before his 
could frame the words. 

“‘Little girl,” he said, ““how dare you « 
jure such an impossibility? Just think, dea 
child, how lonesome I would be if you faile 
to come and cheer me up with your smiles 
I seem stupid or dull, you must overlook it. 
Remember I have been very ill.” 

He prayed that he had succeeded in making 
his voice sound natural. After all he was fo nd 
of her; he admitted that to his inner self. He 
was both apprehensive and annoyed with h‘s 
behavior; it was utterly at variance with his 
preconceived ideas. Once he had firmly he- 
lieved himself competent to deal with any 
situation, to remain master of himself in any 
crisis; but he now felt confused and utterly 
at the mercy of her gentle touch, as she care- 
fully guided him, daintily picking her way 
over the frost-hardened pathway. 


RAVELY she seated herself upon a bench. 
“We must not walk too far or you will be 
overtired,” she said. 

He sank down beside her gratefully, his 
crutch across his knees. 

She remained silent for a while, her dark 
eyes preoccupied, the arched brows slightly 
drawn inward. ‘It hurts the heart of Marie 
to find you so solemn and sad,” she said 
slowly, as if carefully weighing "each word. 
“T would give my life to see you happy again, 
for—I—love—you.” 

Donald felt a lump rising in his throat. For 
the first time, perhaps, he saw the seriousne ss 
of the situation. “‘I am honored, dear child,” 
he said tenderly; “but you must forget that 
you have told me this. I am not worthy of 
your love.” 

She stooped to pick up a bright-colored leaf. 
“Does that matter if I really love?” In her 
voice there was a strange, breathless note, as 
of something held in leash against its will. 

He stared out into the crimson glare of the 
setting sun, seeing nothing, hearing only the 
beat of his own heart. ‘I suppose not,” he 
said reflectively; ‘‘if one really loves, nothing 
else could matter.” But he had quite for- 
gotten the girl beside him. 

Marie looked at him curiously. His eyes 
were heavy and sad. She sat there brooding, 
tearing a red leaf into shreds, feeling strangely 
forsaken and helpless; yet that knowledge did 
not dampen the ardor of her beseeching glances. 
On the faint flicker of hope, still burning in 
her heart, she constantly threw fresh fuel. 

Every night she prayed for him and prayed 
for herself that she might be made worthy of 
his love. In the rare moments before sleep 
claimed her she would dream, a wakiug dream, 
infinitely sweet and tender, her untried soul 
shining in her eyes. 


III 


| sun rose clear and bright on the 
eleventh of November. The tremendous 
tragedy which had taken the drowsy old world 
by the shoulders and shaken it out of its com- 

placent slumber had come to an end. No 
longer would the struggle seem useless and 
barbarous to those who were privileged to 
taste of it from their morning paper. Like a 
sudden flash of summer lightning, the lesson 
of the great war, the darkest chapter in his- 
tory, had struck home. One by one the 
cragon’s teeth had been pulled from the soil 
of Europe. A deep, suffusing sense of thanks- 
giving spread over the civilized world, and 
then — pandemonium reigned. It was the 
people who had paid the price of war; it was 
the people who were rejoicing. In them lived 
undiminished the old, unquenchable, persist 

ent spirit, more enduring than life or death, 
the unbreakable spirit of France. 

They filled the streets of Paris, thousands o/ 
them, men, women and children, voices raise 
in cheers, i in song, in prayers for those who hac 
died that the world might live. Side by sid 
the flag of France and the Stars and Stripe 
flaunted their glory to the breeze. It was th 
tribute they paid to America, the land oi 
freedom, in whom they had found suppor 
and help for every movement, every struggle 
America who for the sake of humanity ha‘ 
unsheathed her sword and had helped to pa: 
the price of their freedom with the lives oi 
her sons. 

The hopes of Marie were high. Victory ha: 
come to the just, and Donald was coming 
back. The whole of her spirit rose in thank 
fulness. Restlessly she wandered about he: 
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A Borrowed Son 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


room, humming a gay little tune under her 
breath. How wonderful it was to be young, 
alive and in love! 

Someone called to her from the street. She 
has'ened to the window. Gaspard stood there, 
thir shoulders erect, in his upraised hands two 
flags —the Tricolor of France and the Stars and 
Stripes. There were tears in his eyes, for his 
boy who would not return; he made no at- 
ten.pt to hide them as they coursed down his 
thin, seamed cheeks, but his lips were wreathed 
in smiles. : 

Marie waved gayly to Gaspard. He under- 
stood the reason for her almost overwhelming 
happiness. 

She dressed slowly, with exceeding care. To- 
night she would use all her wiles to remove 
the shadow from Donald’s eyes forever. She 
stripped the tissue-paper wrapping from around 
her pansy-covered hat; it was as fresh and 
pretty as ever; she had never worn it after he 
returned to the front. She smiled at her 
reflection in the mirror. Then a daring inspira- 
tion came to her: She would wear the colors of 
his land—and her own—red, white and blue! 

With trembling fingers she hastily slipped 
into a soft, clinging garment of darkest blue 
and perched a daring little red hat above her 
mass of softly waved hair. At the corner 
florist’s she purchased a bunch of white gar- 
denias, laughing happily as she pinned them 
at her waist. How surprised and proud of her 
he would be! 

The street lamps flared out, throwing dim 
circles of light in the ever-deepening darkness. 
It was impossible to struggle through the eddy- 
ing stream of humanity. Marie found herself 
borne slowly onward by the current to the 
doors of ‘‘Our Woodland Bower.” 

The place was filling rapidly. There were 
men in khaki everywhere. Her eyes vainly 
searched for the form which meant all the 
world to her. An hour slowly dragged by, 
bringing with it vivid mental pictures of the 
mishaps which might have befallen him. Some- 
one threw a handful of confetti. Bits of 
bright-colored paper clung to her dark hair. 
She tried to join in the merriment on all sides 
of her, but failed miserably. 


T WAS nearly nine o’clock when he checked 

his overcoat in the tiny entrance hall. Her 
apathy vanished; she became animated, alive; 
her eyes sparkled, the bright color stained her 
cheeks. 

Donald looked sick and tired. He forced his 
way through the crowd to her side. ‘“‘I am 
sorry to be so late, little patriotic lady,” he said 
rather wearily. 

Marie laughed happily. ‘You darling!” 
she said, blowing him a kiss. 

The place was crowded. They were com- 
pelled to take a table in a secluded corner. 

Donald glanced ruefully at his right arm, 
which still reposed in a sling. ‘‘Sorry to disap- 
point you, but you see I am still unable to 
dance.” 

Marie laid her hand over his. “As if that 
made any difference. To sit here beside you— 
that is all I ask. The heart of Marie has never 
been so happy.” 

Donald clumsily lit a cigarette. She longed 
to help him, yet dared not; he was very sensi- 
tive. Soft rings of smoke circled over his head; 
his left hand spasmodically clutched at the 
tablecloth. Marie could not shake off a de- 
pressive foreboding; a strange nervousness 
took possession of her. If he would only laugh, 
just once. 

“Pansy Face,” he said slowly, “time and 
time again I have tried to tell you something, 
but I have always failed miserably. I cannot 
explain even to myself why I have acted the 
way I have; there must be a deep, broad yel- 
low stripe some place in my make-up.” 

She was bewildered, terrified at the curious 
tense quality of his voice; her heart grew cold 
with a sense of impending catastrophe. 

‘‘To-night I wandered aimlessly through the 
rowded streets for hours, trying to find enough 

urage to face the thing.”” He took a photo- 
raph from his pocket and placed it in her 

inds, ‘That, Marie, is a picture of —my wife.” 


ol 


i HE second that followed was one of those 
periodsin whicha moment seemsto havethe 
length of a century. The color slowly drained 
out of her face, leaving her pathetically white. 
\!er eyes were focused on the photograph, yet 
'| she saw was the blurred outline of a girl. 
“We were married the day before my ship 
~siled,” he continued. ‘I’ve known her all her 
life; we played together as youngsters and— 
ell, she was the only girl I ever cared for. . 
(o-day I received orders to sail on the next 
transport, back to America. I shouted aloud 
with joy; and then came the realization of 
what it would mean to you.. If you only knew 
how hard I have tried to tell you, the self- 
loathing I have gone through when I thought 
of her—and of you. You were so happy, so 
joyous, I could not bring myself to say the 
words which would strike the sunshine from 
your eyes. I hoped against hope that time 


might straighten out the tangle, or that death 
might conveniently solve the riddle.” 

His eyes were downcast; there were deep 
lines of suffering and weariness around his pale 
lips; his shoulders sagged heavily. ‘‘God for- 
give me, little girl. I didn’t intend to make 
love to you, nor did I realize the seriousness of 
the burden I was so lightly assuming. But you 
were so fascinating, so different, you swept 
me off my feet.” 

Marie drew a long, deep breath; her lips 
parted, but she remained silent. 

‘No one can realize the bitter agony of the 
long weeks when I had nothing to do but think, 
think, think. I shall never be able to forget or 
forgive myself.”” There was a new note of in- 
expressible yearning and regret in his voice. 
“Marie, do you think you could—forgive? My 
dear little girl!” 


ESAT there expectant, waiting for the 

storm to break, a strange, drawn look on 
his thin face, much as a criminal might await 
the verdict of the jury. Across the palms the 
dancers were swaying to the soft, rhythmic 
throb of a waltz. A woman’s laugh rang out, 
light and buoyant. 

Silently Marie battled with the aching un- 
happiness, the black despair which threatened 
to engulf her. Love had come to her unbidden, 
and now, through no fault of her own, it was 
snatched away. She could not understand the 
injustice; it was so cruel, so sad, so useless. 
His evident suffering aroused the latent mother 
instinct within her—a confused desire to pro- 
tect, guide and shield, to sweep aside his 
unhappiness and help him find rest and peace 
within the haven of her arms. She loved him 
with all her untutored heart; she felt no bit- 
terness toward him, yet numbly she realized 
that there was only one course for her to follow. 

She laughed artificially. ‘I? Forgive? 
What for? Forgive you for providing pleasure? 
And what is there to regret? Did you think 
with me it was an affair of the heart?’’ She 
shrugged her shoulders. The faint aroma of 
withering gardenias assailed his _ nostrils. 
“M’sieur Bourne is not the only handsome 
officer in Paris, or the only one, perhaps, who 
has found Marie attractive. Ah no, m’sieur 
may return to his beloved wife sans peur et 
sans reproche.” 

She returned the picture of Margaret with a 
gay little flourish. The music had stopped. A 
burst of applause startled them. 

Donald slowly drew his left hand across his 
eyes, as if to shut out the sight of something 
horrible. His brain seemed to snap; the scar 
across his forehead burned anew. Once he 
looked at her, coldly, dispassionately, as if 
seeing her for the first time in her true light— 
his lips twisted in a cruel, thin smile, cynical 
and bitter. He lit another cigarette, only to 
crumple it between his fingers. 

Marie smiled brightly. The excited color 
had again dyed her cheeks. ‘‘If m’sieur is tired 
or weary,” she said, ‘‘ he need not stay because 
of me. I have many friends here who are ready 
to laugh and be merry.” 


ONALD rose to his feet slowly, his face 
ashen, his pale lips twitching. For fully a 
minute he stood there, staring silently into 
space, inwardly fighting for control. When he 
finally spoke his voice was very low and even, 
yet with a touch of biting sharpness, keen as a 
‘razor’s edge: “‘I believe that I understand per- 
fectly now, and I regret if I am proving a hin- 
drance to mademoiselle’s enjoyment.” 


As if drawn against their will by an invisible - 


magnet, his eyes returned to her face. Her lips 
were still fixed in a set smile, her eyes brilliant 
with suppressed emotion. For a second their 
glances interlocked; his eyes fell. 

“Good heaven!”’ he muttered. “And tothink 
how I have suffered because of her.” 

Very calmly she gave him her hand. His 
fingers lingered only an instant. 

“T thank mademoiselle,”’ he said, bowing, 
afraid to trust himself to further speech; ‘and 
may I bid her—adieu?”’ 

He staggered slightly as he left the room. 
Her eyes followed him, a tragic look in their 
lovely, haunted depths. The color drained out 
again, leaving her face pinched and white. 
Little dry sobs shook her. 

“That look in his eyes!’? she whispered. 
“He will always hate me, despise me. But I 
had to doit, I had to doit. He must return to 
her heart-free. America has only loaned us her 
sons; we have no right to keep them. But I 
love him; oh, mon Dieu, how I love him, and 
how I want him!” 

Her head drooped wearily; the lids gently 
closed over her smarting eyes. It was over. 
She had played her réle, cost what it might. 

The enlivening strains of a waltz burst into 
the smoke-clouded atmosphere. Tables be- 
came deserted. In the shadow of the palms she 
sat alone, unnoticed; dazed and stricken amidst 
the débris of her shattered dreams; her hands 
tightly squeezed together; the little red hat 
an incongruous dash of brightness above the 
poignant misery of her white, stricken face. 





MONTY’S GIRL 
Ra her story, it’s a charming tale, in an early number of 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat. Through her you can follow 
the way of the English maid with the American soldier boy. 
Every woman over here is curious about that, because lots of our 
boys are over there yet, and we may as well get acquainted 


with our new sisters and daughters-in-law right away. 
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SHOE 


MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





TRADE 


Every genuine Arch Pre- 
server Shoe bears this trade- 
mark. Look forit onthe sole 


Wherever you go 
insure the comfort 
a>/ of your fect and the 
of your carriage with 
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Arch Preserver Shoes 


HETHER you take a vacation or 

stay,at home, whether you attend a 

tea party or a mountain climb, if you 

wear Arch Preserver Shoes you will increase 
your every enjoyment. 

You walk in perfect foot comfort every day 

— and with the knowledge that your shoes can- 


REMEMBER not bring on foot troubles in the future. 
R that “Women's Arch Preserver Shoes are made in smart 

and Misses’ styles for all occasions. Special last model- 
Arch clr sig yn ing and instep construction have been intro- 
are mace - o duced without detracting from the beauty of the 
purposes Th seni shoe. This relieves discomfort, prevents good in- 
eae gg i . ye steps from breaking down, safeguards good ankles, 
eo iby "Sho , Bong and keeps corns, bunions and flatfoot from develop- 


eens, a hee thes ing later in life. 

has made ladies’ Write for ‘‘The Story of Beautiful Feet’’ 
high-grade shoes for This free booklet tells how these shoes are fitted by 
forty years and has a special measuring system which guarantees the 
a manufacturing utmost comfort, how the arch preserver feature pre- 
capacity of 10,000 serves good feet, how it even protects mothers and 
pairs daily. coming generations against a tendency to foot 
weakness. 


If you want smart shoes that keep your feet look- 




















The Selby Shoe 


Company ing their best—comfort without freakishness—and 
Portsmouth, Ohio the natural freedom of foot action which makes for 
U.3. A. graceful carriage—send for this booklet, and see the 








nearest Arch Preserver Dealer. 

















































































Ask your dealer at 
once for Sani-Flush. lf 
he is unable to supply 
you immediately, send | 


Sani-Flush 





Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring — 273c(itampsorcgin) 
paid. 





‘Yes, I use Sani-Flush regularly. 


“It removes the rust marks, sediment and 
stains in a jiffy—and in addition cleans so thor- 
oughly, even down in the hidden trap, that | 
don’t have to use disinfectants. 


“T just sprinkle a little of it into the bowl oc- 
casionally—follow directions carefully—and 


then flush. 


“Tt makes such quick, easy work of a task I 
used to dread.” 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
610 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 
















Grafonola~ 


Take Music Wherever Vin Go 


All the joys of vacation days are redoubled, when Music 
is one of your merry party. ° 

Light and compact in its traveling kit, with plenty of 
space for records, the Columbia Vacation Grafonola can be 
tucked away safely in any corner of your automobile, motor- 
boat, or canoe. It is out of the way, except when you want 
it, and then any time, anywhere, you have all the latest suc- 
cesses of song land, the best of the newest music for dancing. 

Ask any Columbia dealer to show you the Vacation 
Model in its handy traveling kit. Hear the rich tone of 
this remarkable little instrument. See how easy it is to 
select from Columbia Records just the music you want for 
happy vacation days. 


PS Spach nica 


Sr oe ee 
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To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


Aa a 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 





Columbia Grafonolas 
Standard Models 
up to $300 
Period Designs 


up to $2100 
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faking a Summer Cottage 
Out of Your Winter Home: By Ethel Davis Seal 


O YOU know that it is almost as rest- 

D ful as “‘going away” to do your home 

up for the summer and gayly settle 

back into a scheme of chintzes and slip 

covers, rag rugs, airy windows, plain walls, 

plenty of space, cool lights and bedspreads 
of dimity? 

The first step is largely a matter of elim- 
ination. To be able to steel your heart and 
put away Aunt Jemima’s picture, banish 
the fringed silk lamp shades, sweep the 
“pretties” from the top of your sideboard, 
tear down your handsome materials and 
tear up your heavy rugs, you have reached 
the point for congratulation. For there are 
many who do not.possess this courage, fail- 
ing to glimpse the joyous possibilities to 
follow and fearing the bare spaces where 
once reposed the silver and cut glass. 

But all these must be put away. Every- 
thing must be put away except the needed 
furniture. Then, later, when you wish to 
restore a few things to their accustomed 
places, you may work unhampered toward 
the effect you want. 

Take the living room. There are likely 
many pictures, and all, save one, perhaps, 
longing for a rest. When the walls are 







































































Lovely and Cozy in Winter in Warm Rich Color Notes 
of Deep Rose, Black and Gray in the Hangings 


picture marked, they may often be cleaned 
with art rubber or one of the many paper 
cleaners on the market; or if the paper is 
badly stained, what better time than this 
to have put on them a new all-year-round 
paper—a substantial, plain and neutral one 
that will not fade? Most of the fading is 
done in the summertime anyway, so there 
is another reason for giving your pictures 
a vacation at this time of the year. 


ASHION and good sense point toward 

the light and neutral papers—the cool 
tans, the creamy putties, the mellow grays, 
the flat creams. These harmonize perfectly 
with the lighter fabrics for summer, and also 
contrast well with the richer winter furnish- 
ings. Avoid pronounced patterns as you 
would avoid the plague. This should not be 
dificult when you remember that it is per- 
missible to go as far as you like in choosing 
the colorsin your curtains. But wall papers 
should be for the most part plain; even 
with tinted walls leave off the border. 

And then go rag-rug hunting. You will 
find this a fascinating business, for the rag 
rugs for every room in the house are so 
beautiful you will have a hard time choosing 
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Refreshingly Cool and Rest- 























ful; With All Unnecessary 
Furnishings Eliminated 





between them. Or, if you 
have a quantity of old 
Brussels or ingrain car- 
pet you maysendit away 
to be. woven into rugs. 
The color will depend on 
that of the material you 
send, unless you have it 
dyed, and when finished 





the rugs will resemble the 
Smyrna, weave. It is bet- 











ter to have small or me- 
dium sized rugs than one 





very large one, as the 
small ones wear better. 
Fhe cost of this weaving 
is low, the rugsare revers- 
ible and wear for years. 











OR the living room 
and the dining room 
the rugs should not be E(% 
too light or they will show 
every footmark; and a 
neutral tone of the color 
you desire is the correct 
choice. Light tones are 
best for bedrooms. 
At your windows hang 
happy cretonne, with 
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In Green and White 


hel 
- Summer Dress. One 


‘ y Enjoys Food Even on 
t Hot Days 
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In Summer Delightfully Cool in Gray-Green and Canary 
Yellow, With All Ornaments Carefully Packed Away 


birds, flowers and fresh, gay colors, 
set out on a pale background. I have 
one in mind with bluebirds and rose- 
red flowers, brown stems and leaves of 
green, all on a ground of white. Be- 
sides wearing for three years and 
laundering well, the material was so 
cool looking that the very tempera- 
ture seemed to fall where it was used. 
And choose thin inner curtains of 
white voile, made simply with hem- 
stitched hems, unless you consider the 
deeper joy of installing awnings, when 
glass curtains need not be hung. 

Make slip covers for your uphol- 
stered chairs, and revel in the comfort 
of being able to slide around into the 
curves that fit, staying perfectly cool 
the while. Two or three of the slip 
covers should match the window hang- 
ings, but for variety and contrast 
choose a third or a fourth in a chintz 
of a darker tone and with a smaller 
figure. 

And do not forget the decorative 
quality of enameled wicker the year 
through. 


UT summer covers on your winter 

pillows; put away your ornaments 
and knickknacks, and set around a 
few bean pots and plain-colored crock- 
ery bowls for garden and field flowers. 
And keep them filled. Replace your 
heavier lamp shades with the deco- 
rated and varnished shades of vellum, 
which are so happily simple and beau- 
tiful. And be content. And cool. 


The rest of the house will respond with equal joy to treat- 
ment. In the bedroom light curtains, and on the floor a large 
oval rag rug, formed into bands of plain color, possibly rose and 
gray, with a hint of decorative black; a hemstitched muslin 
spread, or a ruffled dimity one; when necessary, slip covers 
for chairs. And drastic banishing of ornaments and pictures! 

In the dining room a super-simplicity should be the key- 


note. A simple rag rug on the floor; slip covers on the seats 
of the chairs; sprigged-chintz window curtains, or pink- 
flowered cretonne; a bowl for fruit and a bowl for flowers. 
And you will find the dining room, instead of being stuffy and 
hot, will make possible happy little interludes during the day. 

The soft blues and greens are primarily summer colors, since 
they are the coolest ones we know. So these should be used 
for the greater masses of our summer color schemes, and the 
happy colors, the yellow and rose notes, should be used more 
entirely as accents, even though they may be used abundantly. 

A dainty runner of natural-color linen is more refreshing to 
look upon in warm weather than a centerpiece that almost 
covers the table. Hemstitch it if you wish, or give it color with 
a few simple embroidery stitches done in mercerized cotton, 
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Welworth Blouse 


This Welworth blouse 
is made attractive by 
its embroidery, im- 
ported flat Venise 
lace on collar, open 
cuffs ahd pin tucks. 
Fine quality voile 
with ocean pearl but- 
tons. Hemstitching 
on collar, cuffs and 
front adds to refine- 
ment, $2.50. 


Pretty Summer Blouses 
that Cost You Less 


You can supply your blouse 
needs for much /ess than you 
might expect to pay if you 
buy Wirthmor and Welworth 
quality Blouses. 


These blouses are good to look 
at—sightly and styleful—and 
just as good throughout as 
they are good looking. 


WELWORTH [950 


BLOUSES 
50 WIRTHMOR 
WAISTS 


same price the nation over 
in Canada $2.00 and $3.50 








are up-to-the-minute in design. 
Every week new models are cre- 
ated, therefore the styles are always 
in accord with Fashion’s latest ten- 
dencies. Moreover, there is a sub- 
stantial saving, because the unique 
Wirthmor plan of manufacture 
and sale makes possible more gua/- 
ity and value for the modest prices 
at which these blouses are sold. 


Visit the Wirthmor Store in your 
City. Ask to see these waists which 
have smartness—guality, fit and 
finish for only $1.50 and $2.50. 


We do not sell direct in towns where 
there is a Wirthmor dealer. But 
many women where we have no 
dealers, willwant Welworth Blouses’ 
and Wirthmor Waists. Under 
these circumstances, we will send 
either of the waists illustrated on 
receipt of size, price and your 
dealer’s name. 


THE L. N. GROSS COMPANY 
Division E, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wirthmor Waist 


“A dainty. Wirthmor 
waist T-7 with a be- 
coming lace trimmed 
collar. The lace is a 
jine imported Venise 
andthecollarandcuffs 
of organdy. The fine 
pintucks givethe front 
a lrim, attractive ap- 
pearance. $1.50. 
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In Winter it is Equally Attractive in its Rich Glowing Colors but keep it severely simple and spotless. 
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The Rustic Summer House 


Simple and Attractive Designs to be Built in the Mountains or at the Seashore 






By Carey Edmunds aii 
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DESIGNED BY HOMER KIESSLING DESIGNED BY CHARLES E. WHIT 4 
This Bungalow With its Broad Verandas Was Designed Primarily for Week-End Use. The Here is Another Summer Camp Built Right on the Edge of a Mountain Lake. By Using 
Bunk Rooms are a Particular Feature as the Plan Permits the Accommodation of Many Guests Built-in Beds, the Bedrooms Could be Made Smaller and the Size of the House Reduced 
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PORCH. 


DESIGNED BY BUNTING & SCHRIGLEY 
W0K240" 


An Interesting Feature of This Plan is a Large Living Room Which Extends Up to the Roof 
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HESE are details of the rustic | 

house which is shown below. 
Just above you will see the inter- 
esting treatment given the front 
door, and on the left is the built-in 
rustic buffet. On the right is a 
glimpse of the living room. 
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DESIGNED BY JUD YOHO 
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BEDROOM SITTING ROOM 
W0%.200 140x200 


BEDROOM || 
99x40" 
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| SLEEPING PORCH 
N0x220" 








































First-Floor Plan Second-Floor Plan bs 
HIS delightful cottage would look well either in the moun- 4 
tains or by the sea. Its walls are of rough unfinished lumber, ' 

to give a rustic effect throughout. Even the rustic touch ha: 

been carried into the interior in the finishing of the posts and 

beams. The big fireplace in the living room is built of field 

stones gathered in the neighborhood. A rough-finished plank f 
forms the mantel shelf. Every effort has been made to bring pe 
indoors the atmosphere of the woods. The plan shows you how th 
spacious it is inside, and the sleeping porch on the second floo: of 
is one of the most successful features. It may be entered from in’ 
two bedrooms and sitting room and is used in the daytime for als 
living porch. In the two main rooms below there are huge win- fo: 


dows from which one gets a beautiful view across the country. 
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BEDROOM 
106x106" 





LIVING ROOM I DINING ROOM |= 
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“* LITTLE GEM,” I heard a passer- 

by say of the particularly pleasing 
little bungalow above. The design is 
excellent, but the charming setting of 
flowers and foliage makes it doubly 
attractive. Any of the bungalows on the 
page would make winter homes if a heat- 
ing plant were installed, and the archi- 
tects have prepared plans for all of them. 
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Some People Think it is Advantageous Not to Remove the Casements in Sum- 
mer. When it Rains the Casements Facing the Weather Can be Closed and the 
Entire Porch Kept Dry, Which Means That it Can be Used Every Day 


DINING ROOM BEDROOM 
10x30" . 12';0°x12'6" 


COATS CLOSET | 
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MODIFIED Colonial design was 

chosen for this bungalow. The 
pergola-covered terrace at each side of 
the covered entranceway permits plenty 
of light to enter the front rooms. In the 
interior the Colonial style is carried out 
also. Two plans have also been prepared 





TERRACE | 


mpage BEDROOM 
90x00 


120x120" 


[USES CLOSET 


DINING ROOM: . 
BREAK~ ae a 
FAST WOxi40 
ROOM 
76x00" 


LIVING ROOM 
(30x18'0" 


OR those who would prefer 

the dining room at the front 
of the house instead of a bed- 
room, as shown in the plan above, 
the architects have prepared an 
alternate and smaller plan. 





for this stucco-finish bungalow. 


DESIGNED BY W, E. ALLEN 


: ‘DINING ROOM 
wekiao" |Z 


LIVING ROOM 
\12'9"*K 183" 


‘VERY inch of space has been used 

to good advantage in the little 
home above. Study the floor plan 
carefully and note the built-in fea- 
tures—the bookcases, buffet, kitchen 
cupboard and spacious wardrobe 
closets in the bedrooms. Note, too, 
the number of windows in each room. 








DESIGNED BY L. T. DERNIER 

















* 
PHOTO. BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


Nothing Gives Such a Cool, Refreshing Look to a Summer Dining Room as 
Does Painted Furniture. This Was Bought Unfinished, and Painted a Gray- 
Green Stenciled in Rose, Blue and Green. The Curtains are Transparent 


DESIGNED BY L. T. DERNIER 
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A Doily in Field- - = . The Basket De- 
Flowers Design, 4 sign is a Tea Tile 
and Three With ’ — Covered With 
Birds in Black ‘e- : Glass 
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Substitute These \ @p A oe Sf AG Flowers in Delicate 

ive % Beautiful Articles \ = d 4 "aie , Colors. The Three 
’ With summer com of Stenciled Wash- ——_ _ a. Po +. 2 : Smaller Doilies 
ing, you want to shorten able Wall Covering a j are Done in Black 
your hours in the / 


kitchen. 


If you could bake 
pies and biscuits at the 
same time with beans 
and custard—in other 
words, if you could do 
fast and slow baking in 
your oven all at once— 
wouldn’t it save time? 








You can do it with es 
the : ' : bie A Radiant Peacock Decorates the Center Doily, 


OLO 


N° 180 


OVEN 


D because it has two tem- 


and Flowers and Butterflies the Oval Mats 





reaps fort se Any Little Child Would Love the Black s 3 Gage ( a The Bluebird-Design Centerpiece Would 
ower oven for ast aking Pussycat Motif on a Bib. The Tree Motif ae 2 Look Well on the Porch Table, and the 
—moderately hot in the up- Below is in Green and Orange \ : “Gobblers” May Adorn a Carving Cloth 

per oven for slow baking. “ 


Examine a Bolo Oven 


f 
and remember that S y 
| fa ‘L 


—the lower half is high WF-> 


enough to take all the usual —- 
baking pans, but being smaller A 
than an ordinary oven heats 
much more quickly. 


—there is no extra cost to 
heat the upper oven—it heats 
from the exhaust of the lower. 





—you can move the flue 
plate to the top and have one 
big oven. 


—you can use the Boloon any 
kind of stove—gas, coal or oil. 


—the door closes absolutely 
tight on account of the strong 
hinges and clamp handle,thus 
preventing heat waste. 





—the glass door enables you pee 
to see whether your baking is ; Lae art dee | Bi This Group Consists of Two Covers and 
done without the danger of ' ae ; br ae f Two Mats. One Mat Has Fluttering 
spoilingit by lettingin coldair. Butterflies Among Flowers in Pastel 


i] - oe Colors, and a Conventional Flower in 
—the Bolo Oven is stronger . eS sts Pee Orange and Green Decorates the Other 
and more durable than the or- Px ¢ Bee : 
dinary portable oven—every 
detail of its construction, in- 
side and out, shows this 
plainly. 


Look for “Griswold’’—the sign 
of quality on all kitchen utensils 








THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the BOLO Oven, 
Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Hollow Ware, 
Food Cutters and Gas Hot Plates. 
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HERE’S a whole lot in how 
you begin your day. 

An easy, leisurely start with a 
little time to linger over break- 
fast means much to the man of 
the house. He gets off to busi- 
ness feeling rzght. 


And it means just as much to 
the woman who stays at home! 
A good alarm clock helps them 
both. 


Westclox alarms are responsi- 
ble for thousands of well-ordered, 
smooth-running homes. 


‘mint 


Westclox 





1} 





Often several Westclox alarms 
are used in different rooms of 


the house: Westclox make ideal 


household timekeepers wherever 
good timekeepers are needed. 


That’s why clocks of the Big 
Ben family are favorites with so 
many families today. 


All Westclox alarms have the 
same good construction that 
made Big Ben famous. It is built. 
into every clock that wears the 
Westclox quality mark on its 
dial and tag. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of @Mestclox 


La Salle & Peru, Illinois, U. S.A. 






























for Furniture and Woodwork Sei as F bers 


MOOTH-FLOWING, brilliant and easy to use is 
“61”? Floor Varnish, that tough, long-lasting, water- 
proof finish, which, having built an enduring reputation 


, 1919 


as a for varnish, is now finding its greatest utility as an all 
?round finish for furniture and woodwork of all kinds. 


So carefully and thoroughly is the color 
incorporated with the varnish, that the 
beautiful semi-transparent wood-stain colors 
do not show streaks and laps — a common 
difficulty with many finishes on the market. 


The ‘‘61”* colors stain and varnish in one 
operation, and have the same _heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof qualities as the 
Natural or clear ‘‘61,’’ which for thirty 
years has been so widely used for floors with 
the same consistent results. 


Vitealite 
|WHITE EMAREL. 
The standard 
by which many 
painters mea- 
sure enamel 
quality. And it 
is economical 
because it 
spreads so far. 











Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘*61.°° Try the hammer test 
on the panel. You may dent the wood, 
but the varnish won’t crack. ‘61° stands 
the hammer test. It resists wear. 

If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes, and will be glad to use them, 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and * dware dealers everywhere. 


Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish fails 
to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


In Canada address 17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario, 





PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 























































































































Martex Towels 


Do Last Longer 









































nifying Glass 
Tells Why 


ICTURED above are the “‘underweave” fabrics of 
Martex Towels and ordinary Turkish towels. The fabric 
in the top half of the glass is Martex; that in the bottom half 


is the ordinary towel. 


You will observe that the Martex fabric is closely woven; that the fabric 
looks firm; that it will obviously wear well; that it is luxuriously heavy 


and therefore highly absorbent. 


Martex Towels give long service because they are made with this dense 
‘‘underweave”’ which holds firmly in place the little ‘‘loops” on the towel 
surface. All the strength and durability of any towel lies in this almost 
invisible ‘“‘underweave”’—invisible because it is almost completely 
hidden beneath the ‘“‘looped’’ surface, 


See that the Turkish towels you buy bear the Martex label because 
Martex Towels outwear ordinary towels and are cheapest in the long run. 


Look for the Martex label, as it is your guarantee of quality. 
Most leading department and dry goods stores sell Martex Towels. 


Columbia Towel Mills 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & COMPANY 


Jasper & Huntingdon Streets :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


TURKISH "A TOWELS 








The Price 


Major Gower-Jones gazed questioningly at 
his companion. The little fellow sat up on his 
haunches, raised his muzzle and whined per- 
suasively, the while he scanned the bronzed 
face above him with wistful, pleading eyes. 
Then he jumped at the major’s crop, caught 
the end of it between his teeth and pulled with 
all his nervous tugging might toward the 


* entrance. ‘‘Good Tike! Good Tike!” mur- 


mured the major as he laid a caressing hand 
upon the clean-cut head. 

Once on the portico, Tike started on the run 
on the road back to the crossway. The major 
had hardly lifted himself into the sun-heated 
saddle when the shrill pipe of the flageolet 
came to him again, with the muffled pounding 
of a drum. A curse upon the whole parched 
land of the sepia people was between his teeth 
as he galloped up the gray, dusty road. Neither 
did he draw rein until he had reached the 
parting of the ways, Tike trotting on ahead 
just out of reach of the flying hoofs. 


T THE crossing, with a reassuring wag of 
his stub, Tike took the upper way. On 
through the tenantless purlieus of Amber rode 
the subahdar major. The skirl of the flageolet 
seemed to come nearer with each heave of 
those mighty flanks. A great baboon, raising 
his grinning head suddenly from the dust- 
covered ruins, swung himself to the roadside 
with heavy, lumbering movements, and 


squatted beyond the hedge of prickly pear,. 


chattering a challenge to Tike, with teeth 
bared and a long, dog-like head swaying from 
side to side. Tike snapped viciously at the 
challenger in passing, and went his way with 
the air of one who feels obliged to forego trivial 
things. 

The subahdar major made a lunge at the 
beast with his crop and missed him. His hand 
went to the butt of his revolver, but he re- 
strained himself; for the sound of a shot would 
have roared like a thunderclap of warning 
through silent Amber. Yet the sight of the 
huge creature, upstanding almost to the stat- 
ure of a man, gave him a sudden loathing; for 
he recalled the ayah’s babble of the temple 
baboon who had skulked in the shadow of the 
shrubbery of his compound. He recalled her 
quavering words: ‘‘A temple baboon, skulking 
upon the outskirts of the compound; the large 
baboon that lives in the temple of the dead 
city; the baboon like a man, which the little 
sahib used to feed with millet cakes.” 

He wished fervently that he had not left his 
sword behind, for he was seized with a hot 
hatred of the manlike creature, which kept 
along at his side, leaping from wall to wall, 
swinging itself over intervening gaps with long 
lunges of its hairy arms, uttering a rapid, 
angry ‘‘Chi—chi—chi,” while it watched his 
every movement with malevolent eyes. 

Then Sir Hector heard overhead the nasal 
call of a gray-headed crow. ‘‘Ka—ka—ka!”’ it 
came, louder and more articulate than the 
clamoring of any crow he ever had heard be- 
fore. He looked up, startled, just in time to 
see the top of a white puggari vanishing behind 
a wall. A loosened stone tumbied with a dull 
crash into the fringe of prickly pear at his side. 

Sir Hector drew his revolver, reined in his 
horse and looked about him; for the whimper- 
ing tale of the ayah pounded dully upon his 
brain: ‘These ears heard no sound save the 
call of a gray-headed crow by the window of 
the little sahib’s room.” 

“Ka—ka—ka!” resounded the raucous note 
farther away; yet no sable bird was to be seen. 
The call was taken up and repeated from ruin 
to ruin; yet no wing flapped. The series of 
calls seemed to lead like a relay of signals up 
the slope of the hill to the temple of Kali. 


PRESENTMENT of Tommy, strangely 
real, rose before the major’s mind, and the 
world was sunk in a sea of desolation, all the 
way from the pink-and-white walls of Jeypore 
to a stately mansion frowning upon English 
hedgerows. The subahdar major dug the spurs 
fiercely into his horse’s flanks. The animal 
sprang forward with a groan. Sir Hector be- 
came aware that the wail of the flageolet and 
the sullen beat of the drum had ceased in a 
palpitant stillness. 

The next moment he turned a corner and 
came upon an open space. At the upper end 
of the broad maidan, which mounted gently 
upward, was a long, dark slit in the side of the 
hill, broken by pillars, which somehow gave 
the odd impression of a vast mouth half open 
and showing giant teeth. He knew that slit 
for the pillared entrance into the bowels of the 
earth, the threshold of the temple of Kali, who 
alone of all its dark deities had clung to the 
dead city. 

Ahead, between two massive pillars hewn 
from the living rock, he saw Tike crouching 
low to the ground, his back bristling, a fierce 
rumble in his throat. He seemed to be saying: 
“Now, Sir Hector. This is the place. Let’s go 
in together, come what may.” 

Sir Hector leaped from the saddle, threw 
the bridle over the horse’s neck and strode into 
the entrance of the temple, revolver in hand. 
He was’met by the vanguard of a scurrying, 
shuffling crowd of Rajputs, who swarmed out 
of the dark recess as scorpions swarm from 
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of Empire 


their abiding place when a flagstone has been 
pried up. It were of no avail to stop them. 
Even the impetuous Tike understood that; 
for there were many of them. The whole of 
Rajputana seemed to have assembled in that 
dark.cave, and the purpose of their coming 
sent a chill to the subahdar major’s marrow. 

Out into the garish day they poured, a 
heaving, pushing multitude that could have 
trodden him to a pulp beneath the soft soles of 
their babooshes. He was swept backward by 
the panting, heaving tide. He squared him- 
self, braced his feet, worked forward sideways, 
cleaving the mass with his shoulder like a 
strong swimmer stemming the swirl of a head- 
long current, his teeth gritting, his lungs 
bursting for air. 

At last the mass began to thin. - He ad- 
vanced faster into the pitchy blackness till his 
eyes caught the faint glow of a fire, seeming 
leagues away. On he struggled, straining his 
eyes in a baffling effort to pierce the primeval 
night, his clothes brushing the fluttering 
breechcloths of Rajputana, a sickening reek in 
his nostrils; for the altar of Kali is stained a 
fresh crimson every day in fervid invocations 
against the mailed hand of the English. 

Suddenly the subahdar major heard a high, 
tense yelp ahead, and the next moment came 
a sharp, joyous barking from the far interior 
of the temple. Then he heard a child’s voice 
faintly. He leaped forward, strode through 
the intervening space, and saw plainly a great 
brazier glowing with blue-red tongues, which 
cast fitful flickers into the bronze face of Kali, 
the repellent, whose breast isjdecked with 
human heads, whose waist is girdled with hu- 
man hands, at whose feet the bed of sand is 
steeped a darkening crimson. 


N THE outstretched arms of bronze, in the 

glare of the brazier, he saw a little figure in 
white, prone upon its back. Tike was making 
frantic leaps to reach those arms. Sir Hector 
wrenched the living offering away, and Tommy 
lay sobbing in his arms. + 

“Oh, daddy, daddy, don’t let them burn 
Tommy; don’t let them burn Tommy!” 

When Sir Hector turned to the distant slit 
that opened into[the daylight the multitude 
had melted away and no creature was to be 
seen save a temple baboon which skulked in 
the shadows. As he strode out of the place 
and into the garish sunshine he swore that 
he had had enough of India. 


The English colony hard by the walls of 
pink-and-white Jeypore were holding a solemn 
court of inquiry to determine the authorship of 
Tommy Gower-Jones’ strange adventure. The 
women were there, as well as the men, on the 
subahdar major’s screened veranda; for the se- 
ditious chatter of the Babus in the bazaars of 
Calcutta had brought the shadow of fear to 
every Englishwoman in whose bungalow slept 
a babe, soothed by the lullaby creek-creek of 
the punkah. Besides, every Englishwoman 
had been seized with a passionate desire to 
contribute to the spoiling of Tommy. 

Tommy himself had not awakened from his 
long sleep after his wide range of emotions, and 
his arm was thrown gently about the neck of 
Tike, who lightly snored, his paws scratching 
the coverlet at intervals in some phantom 
chase of Thugs. 

Colonel Fielding, his puttied legs crossed, 
was occupying the post of honor as interrogat- 
ing magistrate. The ayah knelt at his feet, 
limp and abject. A stern frown wrinkled the 
colonel’s forehead, where the band of the hel- 
met had left a light strip by keeping off the sun. 

“And you know nothing more about the 
taking away of the little sahib?”’ he was con- 
cluding in a menacing tone. 

“May Kali embrace this body before its 
time, sahib, if falsehood has crossed these lips.” 
And she brought her hands together at her 
heart as if her grief were devouring her. 

“But it is impossible that men should have 
come into the little sahib’s sleeping room while 
you sat upon the mat at his side, and taken 
him away without your knowledge,” inter- 
jected Sir Hector, staring into her muddy eyes. 


y proceedings were interrupted by acrepi- 
tant patter on the rush matting of the hall- 
way that opened out of Tommy’s sleeping room. 
The bamboo screen was pushed aside and the 
fox terrier trotted out with a busy, preoccupied 
air. Instantly he was pounced upon by a 
dozen pairs of jeweled hands at once, and the 
next moment he was being smothered against 
the front of an embroidered bodice. 

The colonel frowned, rapped for order, 
cleared his throat and began to remonstrate in 
a voice which was not quite steady: ‘Ladies, 
ladies, I must beg of you to control yourselves. 
We can never reach any sound conclusion amid 
such a scene of disorder.” 

Then it was that Tike elicited a scream from 
the woman who was choking him to her bosom 
by leaping out of her arms. He landed on the 
floor on all fours, crouched with a menacing 
growl, gathered himself, made a running jump 
and hurled himself at the throat of the ayah. 

Quick hands tore him away, and the ayah 
was hurried off moaning between two Bengalis, 
to be handed over to the police at Jeypore. 





ONLY WOULD-BE BRIDES READ THIS 


OULD you like to live where girls are so scarce that all the men for miles 

around would vie with one another to make things pleasant for you; where at 
every dance you’d have to divide your dances, not with two, but with many men; 
where men look upon women with the greatest respect and admiration, and are, to 
a man, mighty fine fellows? Read “Where Wives are Wanted,” in an early number 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and find out for yourself what such a life is like. 
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“Our Inalienable Rights” 
To the Things That Money Cannot Buy 


By Howard S. Braucher 


Secretary of the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
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\ YOU cannot pay—there is not enough 
money in the world to pay—for the music 
of the birds singing in the early morning, 

for the changing clouds upon the mountains, 
for the ripple, ripple of the brook, for the joy 
of swimming as you give yourself up to the 
water, for the wonders of neighborliness as you 
stand with other boys on the strect corner, 
hunt in the gang with them, play on the teams 
together. 

“The payment of money for privileges re- 
ceived encourages a feeling of self-respect” is a 
statement that is often quoted as if it were an 
accepted truth. Advocates of charges in play 
centers are ever advancing this theory. 

I do not care for civilization if, as I come in 
from the open country to live the life of tne 
city, you tell me a price must be fixed for 
everything or I cannot keep my self-respect. 
That which is above price—comradeship in 
sharing the beauty of life, of motion, of sound, 
of color, most of all the beauty of the human 
mind at play, the soul leaping to find itself— 
give me and my friends opportunity to enjoy 
this freely or I leave your indoor world to get 
out where I can breathe. 

Should I feel more self-respect if I paid to 
look at the sunset? Should I feel a greater 
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self-respect if I paid to take a drink from the 
wayside spring or from the mountain brook? 
Should I feel more self-respect if I paid to listen 
to the whispering of the wind in the forest—is 
it impossible for me to respect myself unless I 
pay? When I join the boys at the old swim- 
ming hole at the brook, is my only way of ob- 
taining self-respect to pay somebody something 
for the feeling of the rippling water upon my 
body—for the exhilaration of spirit that is 
born of June sunshine—for very joy of being 
alive? 


DO NOT want my blood to flow slowly when 

I think of those who have lived shut in so long 
in the city, giving or*taking no service with- 
out pay, that they cannot think except in the 
language of money. - 

No self-respect without charges—without an 
oppartunity topay! Somethings belong to our 
common humanity. One is the right to share, 
to receive and to give the measure of beauty 
that comes our way. 

If we cling to a charge philosophy and let 
even the wayside spring have its price, ulti- 
mately the springs of life will be dried up. 
Great souls will cease to be born in a country 
that puts a price even on neighborliness. 





‘Ten 


Kinds of Lemonade 


By Effie Maurine Paige 


UNSET LEM- 
S ONADE. This 

is a sharp, cool 
drink that will be 
relished on a hot 
day. Two cupfuls 
of sugar, the juice 
of four lemons and 
the grated rind of 
two oranges are 
boiled with one 
quart of water for 
five minutes and set 
aside to cool. The 
lemonade is then 
served in tall glasses, 
with cracked ice and 
half slices of orange, 
anda candied cherry 
floating on top of 
each glass. 


Lemon Frost. 
Squeeze the juice of 
half a lemon over 
three teaspoonfuls of é 


; a 


cinnamon. Cook 
until the sugar is 
well dissolved and 
the spices mixed, 
adding more water 
if necessary to keep 
the sirup thin. Cool 
and use one quarter 
of a glassful for each 
one, filling the 
glasses with very 
fine chopped ice. 


Mint Ice. Squeeze 
the juice of one 
lemon over a hand- 
ful of mint leaves 
in the bottom of a 
tall glass. Crush 
well; add four tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar 
and sufficient ice 
and water to fill the 
glass. 


Lemon Crystal. 





Sugar, and add 
cracked ice and 
water to fill the 
glass. Beat the white of one egg until stiff and 
light, and “frost” the top of each glass with a 
heaping spoonful slightly sweetened and fla- 
vored with lemon juice. 


Shadow Lemonade. Wash and sugar fresh 
blackberries, allowing them to set a little while 
to draw out the juice. Press through a bag 
carefully so the juice is clear. Half fill each 
glass with the blackberry juice; add the juice 
of half a lemon, and ice to fill the glass. It is 
best not to serve this drink too sweet. It is 
much better tart. 


Strawberry Shrub. Pick over, wash and 
Sugar one quart of ripe strawberries, Over 
them squeeze the juice of two lemons, and 
allow them to stand. Half fill the glasses with 
ice, crush the berries, and fill up the glasses 
with the crushed fruit and juice. Serve with 
several whole berries unstemmed on the serv- 
ing plate accompanied by little sweet wafers 
or sponge cake. 


Spiced Lemonade. Make a lemon sirup as 
follows: Squeeze the juice from four lemons 
and chip the rind from one. Add one cupful 
of sugar, one cupful and a half of water, 
three whole cloves and half a teaspoonful of 





To two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar add the 
juice of half a lemon 
and two tablespoonfuls of pineapple juice. 
Fill up the glass with cracked ice. Over the 
top of each glass grate crystallized ginger and 
serve a generous piece on the edge of the glass 
itself. 


Raspberry Lemonade. To two tablespoon- 
fuls of raspberry juice—either of the fresh 
fruit or canned—add the juice of one lemon, 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar and ice to fill up the 
glass. A most refreshing drink! 


Apple Lemonade. Cook until tender, diced 
apples, in¢luding the skin and core, in enough 
water to cover. Strain through a jelly bag, 
add a cupful of sugar to each cupful of juice, 
bring toa boil; then cool. For each glassful of 
apple lemonade use half a cupful of the apple 
sirup, the juice of half a lemon, and water and 
ice to fill the glass. Serve with a candied 
cherry floating on top. 


Pink of Perfection. Cook together one cup- 
ful of sugar and one quart of currants until 
the berries are soft. Add one cupful of water 
to the juice, and cool. Into each glass squeeze 
half a lemon, and add half a cupful of cool 
juice. Ice, and serve with very thin sweet 
crackers. 
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Have you missed 
Cream Peppermints? 


You can get them again now—or 
old-fashioned molasses candy, or taffy, 
or bonbons or any other of the many 
favorite Huyler candies, which were 
hard to get during the war. 

Huyler’s agencies and stores again 
have complete varieties. 


Ask again for your favorite 


Agencies 


almost everywhere 
In Canada-many agencies; factory and store in Toronto 
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NEW YORK 


lé, 1919 
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No More 


“Spoiled” Preserves 


Never again should home canned fruits or vegetables “spoil” because of 
defective jar rubbers. The foremost rubber scientists of the greatest rubber 
manufacturer in the world and expert home economic specialists have com- 
bined their talents and produced a jar ring that is positively 100% perfect. 


USCO 
Kold Pak Jar Rubbers 


remove every possibility of s 


ilage. They are made of a 


special quality of rubber, specially prepared for this one spe- 


cial purpose. 


Neither the heat, steam, nor pressure of any canning proc- 


essing can possibly affect them in any way. 


Do not risk your canning investment of money, 


Order USCO Kold Pak 


time and labor. 
Jar Rubbers of your grocer and 
be sure of success. 


United States 
Rubber Company 
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A.BOURJOIS & COin 


Oldest and largest Manufacturers of Face Powder in the World 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


35 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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The prompt application of Listerine may 
prevent a minor accident from becoming a 
major infection. 








Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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The Girl With the Cough 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“T have a picture of him,’ Pat said, “that 
T’ll bring to you. It’s with a bunch of other 
fellows in Paris; I think he’s in a couple of the 
photographs. I sent some of them home to 
mother, but she’ll want you to have them.” 

“Yes; she’s got you,”’ Miss Ridgeway said 
softly. ‘‘And we haven’t very much to re- 
member Art by—except the memory of him 
that we can’t ever forget. We’ve only two or 
three pictures of him since he grew up; he 
never liked to have a photograph taken. 
Mother and I took him to a photographer 
before he sailed ” And she talked of Art 
before he had gone to France, of Art when he 
had been a small boy, of the letters he had 
written home. . . . 

“Bob couldn’t go because Heavens! 
I’m lunching with Bob!” she said suddenly. 
She looked at her watch quickly; it was nearly 
two o’clock. ‘‘We can’t have been here an 
hour and a half!” she said. “It isn’t possible! 
It’s too silly!” 

‘“We’d better have lunch here,”’ Pat said. 

Miss Ridgeway laughed. “ Bob will be furi- 
ous!” she said. ‘‘For a man who likes me, he 
can get angrier with me than anyone I’ve ever 
known. He’ll think I’ve forgotten—oh, Doc- 
tor Norris, Mr. Robert J. Austin is going to be 
the maddest man in all New York!” 

“He surely won’t have waited so long as 
this,” Pat said. 

““Oh, no,” Miss Ridgeway answered. ‘“T’ll 
have to stay. Can you?” 

“Oh, yes,” Pat said. “I’m not back on the 
job yet—waiting to get settled.” 

They ordered lunch and found that their 
first shyness had worn away, that they were 
talking like old friends. 

“Why don’t you come home to dinner?” 
Constance Ridgeway asked him suddenly. 
“*Mother’d love to hear about Art.” 

“T will,” Pat said. ‘“‘I’d like to very much. 
I can run along home and get the photo- 
graphs later.” 

It was four o’clock when they had finished 
their luncheon and stood outside the Plaza. 

“What a day!” Miss Ridgeway said. 


EITHER of them suggested it, but they 
turned toward the park and walked 
through the lanes until they reached One Hun- 
dred and Tenth Street, the northern boundary. 
“Let’s walk back and have tea in the 
Casino,” Pat suggested. ‘‘This athletic stuff 
after a month of loafing makes me hungry.” 
They had tea, and when they came out the 
park was glimmering with soft silver lights. 

“Tt looks like Kensington Gardens; I ex- 
pect to see Peter Pan at any moment,” Con- 
stance Ridgeway said. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” Pat agreed. 

“‘T know there are fairies and elves hidden 
in the shadows,” she said. ‘‘Don’t you?” 

“‘Sh-h-h! I think I saw one then!” Pat 
said. But it was a gray squirrel that emerged 
from the shadow and scampered up a tree. 

“Oh, I want to throw stones in the pool!” 
Miss Ridgeway said. 

They threw stones far out, and laughed as 
the spray flew up against the dark sky, shim- 
mering against the lights. 

“Tt’s dark!” Miss Ridgeway said suddenly. 
“‘Tt’s late. It’s seven o’clock.” 

“We'd better run!” Pat said. 
take a taxi to your house.” 

They were back at the Plaza again. 

“But the pictures!” Miss Ridgeway said. 
“Where do you live?” 

“‘Fifty-seventh Street. Do you want to 
wait while I run over and get them?” 

“T’ll come too,”’ she said; and they started 
briskly along the street and hurried up in the 
elevator to Pat’s floor. 

As Pat pressed a button, light shone through 
shades of golden silk edged with turquoise 
blue. He did not notice Constance Ridgeway’s 
expression. He hurried over to the ridiculous 
little desk, and pulled out a box, with a deli- 
cately painted Fragonard panel in ivory on its 
cover. Miss Ridgeway stood at the door look- 
ing through the parted silk curtains to a broad, 
low dressing table, of maple and wicker, fes- 
tooned with roses. She saw part of the silken 
canopy of the wicker bed, the soft rose-colored 
curtains at the window. 

“Here they arc!’ Pat said suddenly. 
“There are a couple of letters—I’ll take the 
bunch of stuff over to your house and sort it 
out there.”’ 

““Thank you,”’ Miss Ridgeway said. ‘‘That’s 
an attractive box they were in.” 

“Tt’s Elaine’s,”’ Pat said. ‘‘She fixed this 
place up herself; I’d hardly have it like this.” 

“Hardly,” Miss Ridgeway said, and sur- 
prised Pat by not laughing. 

They were so hurried that Pat did not notice 
her silence; they caught a wandering cab and 
sped up to the Ridgeway house. 

“T thought you were lost, Constance!’’ Mrs. 
Ridgeway said. 








“We can 


ee bee Mrs. Ridgeway into the li- 
brary, Pat sat with her on the couch there. 
He told her all the things he had told Con- 
stance, and some he had left out; he read her 
those parts of his letters which spoke of Art, 
even if it were only to mention his name. And 
he gave her three pictures, and promised her 
others in which Art appeared. Mrs. Ridgeway 
was still crying when Constance came down. 

Her gray eyes were rather defiant and she 
had taken pains to look particularly lovely. 
Pat hadn’t known she could look prettier than 
when he had first seen her until he saw her in a 
simple white frock, with her red hair no longer 
hidden by a hat. 

“TIsn’t it nice that Doctor Norris knew 
Art?” she said. 

Mrs. Ridgeway’s eyes answered for her how 
nice she thought it was. . . 


‘‘Your father won’t be here for dinner, but 
Bob has been telephoning madly all day, so I 
asked him. How did you miss him?” 

“T’m awfully sorry,’’ Constance said. “ Doc- 
tor Norris and I talked so long over a ginger 
ale that I forgot.” 

Mrs. Ridgeway smiled. ‘Bob will be furi- 
ous,” she said. ‘‘He has the most proprietary 
attitude about you; it’s quite amusing. And, 
speak of the ty 

A young man—the young man who had a 
“most proprietary attitude” about Con- 
stance—came into the room. Pat immediately 
decided to dislike him and then decided it was 
foolish. The young man was rather attractive. 

“Well, Connie!” he said. ‘I waited three 
quarters of an hour for you. I hope you have a 
good excuse.” 

“T haven’t,”’ Constance Ridgeway said; 
and Pat bristled with indignation. ‘‘I wish | 
had. I’m frightfully sorry, Bobs. Come to 
lunch with me to-morrow, and I'll get there an 
hour early and wait, just to punish myself.” 

““Why, Constance, I never saw you so meek 
in my life before!” her mother said. 

“‘T think she’s rather meek,” Pat said. “Oi 
course I haven’t known her long, but sh 
seems quite docile after you assure her that 
things are for her own good.” 

Bob Austin roared. ‘“Docile!” he said. 
“Connie! Doctor Norris, you haven’t known 
! ” 


her long! 


ONSTANCE was undecided whether to 

be angrier at Pat or at Bob. Then she 
thought of the long day she had had with Pat, 
and of his apartment. é “T am not 
docile!’”’ she said. ‘‘I am not!’ 

Her mother laughed again. ‘This is the 
first time I’ve ever seen you agree with Bob,” 
she said. ‘‘Connie, you are changing; you 
must be in love.” 

Constance’s cheeks flushed with sudden color 
and her sea-gray eyes snapped. “ jag 





. 
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In love! 
she scoffed. ‘‘I have too many more interest- 
ing things to do than fall in love.” 

Mae rather nice, you know,” Bob Austin 
said. 

“‘Oh—you!”’ answered Constance; “it’s got 
to be a habit with you.” 

“Still, he concentrates his affections pretty 
thoroughly on the same young person,” Mrs. 
Ridgeway said. ‘‘Don’t you, Bob?” 

“Yes; but, Connie, why so glum?” 

“Oh, I’m not glum,” Constance said. 
“Don’t be silly.” 

The maid announced dinner, and Mrs. 
Ridgeway and Bob led the way into the dining 
room, talking and laughing, while Pat and 
Constance followed silently. 

At dinner, Constance was still quiet; still 
her eyes flashed indignantly from time to time, 
but she was more talkative. Pat didn’t feel 
much like talking. He liked to watch Miss 
Ridgeway. 

He didn’t stay late after dinner; after all, 
he had been with Miss Ridgeway all the day, 
and she was probably tired of him. 

So he went home to his apartment; and 
again a slender girl ghost, with a white dress 
and blowing red hair, sat at the dressing table 
or preened before the long, gold-framed mir- 
ror. Pat sat down at the little French desk 
and wrote a long letter to his sister, a longer 
letter than he usually wrote. And from the 
carefully casual ‘‘ By the way, I met rather an 
attractive girl yesterday,’’ to the usual ‘“‘ Your 
affectionate brother, Pat,’’ he talked of Con- 
stance. He told Elaine everything he had 
noticed about this young woman, in his two 
days’ acquaintanceship—and it took ten pages 
of his rather fine handwriting. 

He hoped that Elaine wouldn’t think he was 
in love with Miss Ridgeway; it would be rather 
ridiculous to declare one’s love on so short an 
acquaintanceship. He read the letter over, 
and was shocked that he had been so unfair, 
so slighting of Constance Ridgeway’s charms. 
Then, after he had sealed Elaine’s letter, he 
took another sheet of paper and wrote to Miss 
Ridgeway, to find out what time she could 
meet him the next day. This he marked spe- 
cial delivery, and hurried out to post. And 
again, as he sat on the couch in his ridiculous 
apartment he thought: Ten to ten is twelve 
hours; ten to—should he say twelve-thirty ?— 
is two hours and a half. Only fourteen hours 
and a half! Fourteen long hours and a half— 
nearly fifteen hours! 


E HAD breakfast in the restaurant below 

his apartment in the morning, and went 
back upstairs to wait. After interminable min- 
utes the telephone rang. ‘This is Austin,” a 
voice said. “‘Miss Ridgeway wants me to tell 
you that she won’t be able to keep her engage- 
ment with you to-day.” 

Pat gulped. ‘‘Wh-what?” he asked. 

Bob Austin repeated his message, and Pat 
hung up the receiver abruptly. 

Then he went back and sat quietly on the 
couch, his head in his hands. Finally he de- 
cided to go out, and he sighed as he put on his 
coat. He wanted to go down to the library to 
study. 

Suddenly, as he turned into Fifth Avenue 
and walked along gloomily, he saw coming to- 
ward him a slender young woman in a green 
dress, with a green straw hat that was a tangle 
of ribbons and flowers. 

“Oh, Doctor Norris,’”’ Constance Ridgeway 
said, ‘I’m so glad to see you! Bob just tele- 
phoned that he couldn’t meet me for luncheon, 
and I have a theater engagement with Dolly 
Andersen for the afternoon. I shan’t have 
time to go home for lunch, and I’ve forgotten 
my pocketbook. I wonder—could you lend 
me—a dollar?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Another Example 
of Oval Label Goodness 


the Armour Oval Label were never better expressed than 


: ‘HE convenience, variety and quality of foods guaranteed by 


in the spreads pictured here. 


For formal or impromptu 


entertainment, for the outing hamper, or for the family meals of 
midsummer, Armour Spreads offer many appetizing suggestions 
for wholesome, nutritious dainties, ready to serve. 


These spreads, with other Oval Label 
foods on the Armour shelf in your pan- 
try, provide the proteins, fats and carbo- 
hydrates essential to the perfectly bal- 
anced diet. And they add the final touch 
of delicacy and flavor to meals for 
every occasion. 


Thus, whether your needs be for butter, 
oleomargarine, nut margarine, peanut 
butter, jams, jellies, potted or deviled 
meats, your dealer can supply you with 
Oval Label quality. Also under this 


reliable trade-mark you can enjoy the 
same wide range of choice in prepared 
meats, cooking fats, desserts, sea foods, 
beverages and other staple delicacies. If 
your dealer has not these: products on 
his shelves he can readily obtain them 
for you from our nearest Branch House. 


For new and appetizing ways to serve all Armour 
foods, write our Department of Food Economics, 
Division 74, Armour and Company, Chicago, for 
a free copy of “The Business of Being a House- 
wife.” This book is full of practical information 
on economical home management. 
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You know that Welch 
smile. It is at its best in 
children. It begins with a 
sparkle in the eyes when the 
glass appears and broadens 
to a complete picture as the 
drink is sipped. 

Welch’s has been the per- 
fect drink for children and 
grown-ups alike for 50 years. 
Just pure grape juice—from 
Welch premium Concords 
—that and nothing else. 


Serve Welch’s cold, di- 
luted with plain or charged 
water, or add it to your 
lemonade and punch for 
flavor and character. 


Welch Ways, a At fountains, and in bot- 
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Welch’s Grapelade 


Another Welch treat for you and the 
children. A pure grape spread, made 
from whole, ripe grapes, without seeds, 
skins and acid crystals. It is better than 
jam, jelly or marmalade and takes the 
place of all. In 15 ounce glass jars at 35c 
and 25 ounce enamel-lined tins at 50c. 


Ask the Fountain Man for a Grapelade Sundae 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N 4 
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Your Child’s Health 


Depends so much on the environment of the schoolroom that it is your duty to see 
that schoolroom walls are bright, clean and sanitary. Disease-laden walls are a menace to health— 
grimy walls are depressing. Make the schoolroom cheerful and healthful by applying Alabastine. 


aded of AR or Wilsaser 


is the accepted treatment for schools, churches, public buildings, as well as homes. This superior 
wall coating kills disease germs and vermin. Alabastine can be used on any interior wall surface 
—over plaster, wall board, canvas, soiled painted walls, burlap—even over old wallpaper 
that is solid on the walls and has no raised figures or aniline dyes. Easily prepared in one minute 
by mixing two quarts of cold water with each five-pound package. Applied with seven- or 
eight-inch flat wall brush. P 
LOOK FOR THE RED CROSS AND CIRCLE 
TheRedCross and Circleon each package protects you. See that itappears on the packages you buy. 


Five-Pound Package White Alabastine, 70 cents 

Prices: Five-Pound Package Tints Alabastine, 75 cents 
(Special deep shades, No. 33 dark green and No. 
58 deep brown, 90 cents.) 


Write Our Art Department for Free Advice 
as to new color schemes for schools, homes or public buildings. 
Interchangeable color chart free. 


The Alabastine Company 
332 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Your Local — is Entitled to Your Trade 


Mix in one 
minute 
cold water 

















The Girl With the Cough 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Pat smiled as he took her hand. “Miss 
Ridgeway,” he lied cheerfully, “I haven’t a 
cent with me either; I was just going down- 
town to get a check cashed. It’s after twelve, 
and my bank closes at noon!” 

Constance Ridgeway was_disappointed; in 
fact, she pouted. 

“Tl tell you what I can do, though,” Pat 
said, quite conscious of the fair-sized roll of 
bills in his pocket. “I have an account at the 
hotel across the street here; if you'll lunch 
with me I can sign a check.” 

Miss Ridgeway hesitated; then she smiled. 
“T’d love to,” she said. “T—I am glad I met 
you, Doctor N orris.’ 

They had lunch, and Miss Ridgeway was as 
charming as she had been the day before; the 
frown she had worn at dinner had disappeared, 
and Pat felt reasonably sure now that she 
liked him. 

She hurried off to the theater after lunch, 
and Pat went on to the library and worked 
happily all the afternoon. 

It was not long before he was asked to the 
Ridgeway home again—to a tea party. Con- 
stance stood between the windows, with the 
afternoon sun streaming over her red hair, 
and her dress was peacock blue. 

‘One lump or two?”’ she asked him sweetly. 
‘Cream or lemon?” 

“Two—cream,” Pat answered, but his eyes 
said many things. 4 

“Run and talk to Miss Anderson,’”’ Con- 
stance commanded. “Dolly! This is Doctor 
Norris; I’ve told you about him. Run and 
talk together and leave me to my fate.” 


O PAT followed Dolly Anderson to a window 
seat. He could not see Constance, with the 
sun streaming about her. Dolly wondered 
what it was that Constance saw in this silent, 
almost stupid man. 

“Really, Doctor Norris,” she said finally, 
“T don’t believe you are listening to a word 
I’m saying.” 

“Oh!” Pat stirred; he had just seen Bob 
Austin hurrying over to the patch of sunlight 
between the windows, “‘I’m sorry. Won’t you 
tell me again? It was about ——” 

“IT was asking you if you’d seen a painting 
in a store window on Fifth Avenue near Fif- 
tieth Street,’? Miss Dolly Anderson went on. 

Pat looked at her for the first time; once he 
might have thought she was pretty, with her 
soft blond hair and wide blue eyes. He shifted 
in his seat, so that he could catch a glimpse of 
Constance Ridgeway. Bob Austin was lean- 
ing over her, and her lips were curved in a 
tantalizing, maddening smile. 

“You aren’t listening,” Dolly complained. 
“T know Connie i is the prettiest thing in New 
York, but 

“Isn't oe lovely!” Pat said. 
known her long?” 

““We went to school together,”’ Dolly said. 
She sighed and shrugged her shoulders. “‘ You 
know, the only attraction I have for smitten 
young men about this household is that I’ve 
known Connie ever since we were eight years 
old apiece. It’s a frightful bore, Doctor Nor- 
ris. Well—here goes. Would you rather hear 
first about the time Connie saved Bob from 
drowning, or the dinner party she gave for her 
father when she was eleven?” 

“Tell me about the dinner party,” Pat said. 
‘She was eleven?” 

“Yes,” said Dolly, “she was.” And she 
told that, and other tales about her friend, 
with a gleam of humor in her blue eyes, and 
in a voice that was not far from laughter. 

Pat spoke of Bob, rather carelessly, and 
Dolly smiled. 

“‘Bob’s here all the time,”’ she said. ‘‘He’s 
practically a member of the family. Bob’s 
another of the smitten variety; never looks 
at me except as a friend of the family. 

“Connie told me about the way you took 
care of that French family,” Dolly said. ‘“I 
think it was splendid of you, Doctor Norris.” 

“She told you about the Duponts?” Pat 
said. “But—but—really ” Suddenly he 
smiled. Constance was coming toward them. 
He stood up, and Dolly laughed, as she put 
her arm about her friend’s shoulders. “I’m 
going over to talk to Bob,” she said. “I 
wanted to ask him ”? She hurried off, 
and Constance sat down beside Pat. 

“You look gorgeous!” he said. 

“Gorgeous?” Constance Ridgeway said. 
“Thank you. You look well yourself. I like a 
man who looks well at a tea; Bob looks like 
the dickens. Having a nice time?” 

“Wonderful,” Pat said, looking at the 
lovely young woman beside him. 

“You know, Art spoke of you quite often in 
his letters,” Constance said suddenly. “It’s 
funny I didn’t remember. I thought he might 
have, and I read them all over ” She 
stopped suddenly, and her cheeks grew pink. 
Pat liked to watch the color sweep over her 
white face and fade slowly. “I read them 
again because you made me think so much 
about Art,” she explained. 

“Oh!” Pat said, and it was at that very 
minute that he knew he wanted to marry Con- 
stance Ridgeway, and that he wondered 
“T’ve been looking for a new place to live,”’ he 
said, “and I’ve found a peach of an apartment 
down on Twelfth Street.” 





“Have you 














GAIN a change came over Constance Ridge- 
way, and her voice was dry when she 
spoke. ‘ Bobs and I have been hunting apart- 
ments, too,” she said. ‘I want to take a place 
we looked at on Fourteenth Street; it’s over 
some stores. But Bobs says it’s too Bohe- 
mian. He’s so conventional.” 
Pat flushed and turned pale; ‘he bit his lip. 
it. hope you'll find a place you like,” he 
said. 


They talked about the most casual things, 
while there was only one question Pat wanted 
to ask. Finally he got up rather stiffly and 
said that he had to go. 

He wrote to Elaine again, and poured out 
jc his unhappiness; Elaine would understand; 
she had been in love and—everything—too. 
He hadn’t known that life could be so cruel; 
that on the very day he had been sure, had 
known that Constance was the woman he loved, 
the woman he wanted to marry, that on that 
day. . . . And he poured it all into his 
letter and returned to his heavy books sadly. 

But he couldn’t work. He wanted to write 
to Constance; to send her her medicine at 
least. But he couldn’t bear the thought 
of seeing her and knowing that she belonged to 
someone else. For a week he did not see her; 
then one day he saw her on the Avenue—with 
Austin, of course—and dove into a store to 
avoid them. 


T WAS nearly two weeks after the tea that he 

received a note from Constance, asking him 
to dinner. He declined; tore up that note; 
wrote another, accepting, and destroyed that. 
He wrote another declining, and realized that 
every word of it told how much he wanted to 
come. He decided to send a telegram, and he 
sat, writing many messages. Any number of 
messages he wrote, and finally he decided upon 
one and went to the telephone. 

As he reached it the bell rang, and he took 
off the receiver sadly. 

“Hello,” Constance Ridgeway’s voice said. 
‘“Wherever have you been all this time? I’m 
coughing myself into a nervous wreck. You'll 
bring my medicine up when you come, won’t 
you—even if you aren’t a doctor? You see 
I've discovered your terrible secret.” 

“T—I Pat’s voice congealed in his 
throat. ‘I will,” he said. And his heart was 
singing when he left the telephone. It was 
foolish; it was more than foolish: it was ridic- 
ulous; but he couldn’t help it. He was going 
to see her. 

She wore the peacock-blue dress and her 
neck was white as alabaster. She came toward 
him smiling. ‘‘Well, Mr. Norris,’”’ she said. 
“T’m glad to see you.” 

“T ama doctor,” Pat said. “I am so—took 
. Ph.D. at Harvard. So I’m not wholly a 

iar. 

Constance laughed. There was no doubt 
that she was glad to see him. ‘Well, you’re 
forgiven,” she said, “‘and you did help my 
cough—even if it was through sheer brutality 
instead of medical knowledge.” 

Bob was there, and another woman, older 
than Constance, yet strangely like her. It was 
too bad, Pat thought, that she had to stay in 
the same room with Constance. Her hair was 
red, but beside Constance’s it was tarnished 
brass beside gleaming copper. Her eyes were 
gray, but they were gray like slate beside the 
moonlit seas of Constance’s eyes. 

“‘T want you to meet my sister, Doctor Nor- 
ris,” Constance said. ‘‘She’s been away in the 
country getting nice pink cheeks; you see, 
she did war work all winter and she was ex- 
hausted.” 

“‘She isn’t at all the girl I proposed to,’”’ Bob 
said, ‘‘but she’s holding me to my promise just 
the same.” 

“You bet I am!” Constance’s sister said in- 
elegantly, turning to smile at Bob; and as 
Pat turned, too, he realized that Austin was an 
attractive chap. Asa brother-in-law he would 
be all right! 

Pat looked at Constance with the most utter 
relief in his eyes. 

““Well?” she asked, smiling. 

“T’ll tell you a secret,’ Pat said, taking her 
hand. He led her to the farthest end of the 
room. “T thought you were engaged to Aus- 
tin.’ 

“You did?”’ Constance asked, and she 
didn’t seem at all surprised. ‘‘ Well?” 





GAIN she seemed miles away from him; 
Pat couldn’t understand her at all. Some- 
times he was so sure she liked him that he 
almost thought—almost. . . . And then 
—“~ it seemed as though she didn’t like him 
at all. 

‘Well, it’s just amusing,” he said. 

But neither of them looked amused. 

‘‘Connie found a peach of a place for Ruth 
and me,” Bob Austin said. “I’m going to 
move some junk over, and the happy affair will 
take place soon—although I still proclaim I’m 
being forced into this marriage.” 

“T don’t envy you the moving,” Pat said. 
‘I’ve just been doing it myself. I’ve been liv- 
ing at my sister Elaine’s place—French female 
furniture and chairs that nip your legs when 
you sit on ’em. I’m glad to ten real man- 
sized furniture again.” 

He turned because Constance Ridgeway had 
made a curious little sound that was half gulp, 
half squeak. His eyes asked a question. 

She flushed as she looked at him. “I—I’ll 
tell you a secret too,” she said and, taking his 
hand, she led him off to the farthest end of the 
room. “I thought that Elaine Norris was 
your wife. I’d heard—things—and ——” 

“Well!” Pat Norris said; and then, sud- 
denly remembering: “Well?” 

“Tt’s—it’s just amusing!” Constance an- 
swered, and her eyes were shining. 

“So many things are,” Pat said. He was 
still holding her hand in his. 

They stood for a moment, smiling at one 
another. 

“This is the third time you idiots have been 
told, dinner’s ready!” Ruth Ridgeway said. 
-, Arlybody’d think it was you two who were in 
love instead of us!” 

““We-all?” Pat whispered, and they hurried 
laughing ino o the dining room. 
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can't taste “Acid-Mouth” 
ut the Litmus Paper tells 


You can’t tell whether you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ 
by the zasze. It does not burn or blister like other 
acids. No preliminary warning of any sort that 
your mouth is in an unfavorable acid condition 
is conveyed to you. All you know is that each 
year there are new cavities in your teeth to be 


filled. 


Dental authorities believe that 95 in every 100 persons have 
**Acid-Mouth”’ and that it is the chief cause of tooth decay. 
But how will you make sure that you have a condition which - 
. you can neither taste, feel, nor see? 


Make the Litmus-Paper Test 
That is the way to find out 


The Litmus Papers are the standard laboratory test papers for 
determining unfavorable mouth acids. We will send a set of them 
—and a ten-day trial tube of Pebeco—free to any person who wants 
to ascertain whether it is ““Acid-Mouth” that is causing the gradual 
destruction of his or her teeth. 


The simplicity of the test especially commends it. You merely 
place one of the Litmus Papers on your tongue and keep it there un- 
til it is moistened. If it remains blue, ‘you are the exceptional one in 
twenty—you are free from “Acid-Mouth.” But if it turns pink, you 
ff have “Acid-Mouth,” and your chances for retaining your teeth for 
} ~J- Hew a life will be greatly lessened unless you check it. 

Now make another test and learn how you can counteract “Acid- 
Mouth.” Brush the teeth and gums thoroughly with Pebeco Tooth § 
Paste. Then place a second Litmus Paper on your tongue. This 
time it will remain blue, therefore proving that Pebeco does counter- 
act the condition. 


It is not claimed that Pebeco changes the color of the paper. But 
Pebeco does stimulate the healthy, abundant flow of normal saliva. 
And it is the saliva—which as you know is naturally alkaline—that 
-turns the Litmus Paper blue, and therefore indicates the power of 
saliva to neutralize the acid conditions produced in the mouth 
Buy as the result of fermenting food particles. 
W.S.S Even though you are so fortunate as to be free from 
fii lieu “Acid-Mouth,” you will value Pebeco Tooth Paste for its 
keen, refreshing flavor, its healthfully stimulating action on the 
gums, and its unusual effectiveness in whitening and brighten- 
ing the teeth and promoting the health of the whole mouth. 
Send us your name and address and we will gladly mail 
you the ten-day trial tube of Pebeco and Acid Test Papers. 

































Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 





120 William Street 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 








Such Good Strawberry Short- 


cake can be made with Crisco 


TRAWBERRY Shortcake is most delicious when made with Crisco. 
This pure, wholly vegetable shortening makes the crust wonderfully 
light and tender, and gives it butter richness at less than half of 

butter cost. 


Millions of housewives use Crisco in preference to animal fats. Crisco has 
no taste, no color, no odor, and it never gets rancid. It does not even need 


~ @ISCO 


For Frying -for Shorten 
pr Fos Cake Making 


is the cream of edible, vegetable oils, concentrated by the patented Crisco 
process into a thick, white, delicate shortening. 


Crisco is one hundred per cent shortening—contains no water—no salt. It 
adds nothing but richness to foods. Crisco is made from such high-grade 
vegetable oils that it is acceptable to the most critical appetite. There is 
no suggestion of grease about it nor in foods cooked with it. 


Crisco is always uniform, always dependable. It is never sold in bulk. 
Buy it at your grocer’s, in air-tight, dust-proof, sanitary packages. One 
pound, net weight, and upwards. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


2 cupfuls bread flour About 4% cupful milk 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 1 to 2 quarts strawberries 
1 teaspoonful salt Sugar 

Y; cupful Crisco Whipped cream if desired 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, cut in Crisco, then add milk gradually. Divide in two, toss 
on well floured board and roll lightly to fit layer cake pan. Brush top with one teaspoon- 
ful of melted Crisco; roll other half and place on top of first. Bake in hot oven. Then 
separate the layers; sweeten strawberries to taste, place on back of range for a few minutes, 
then crush slightly and put between layers and on top of shortcake. Leave a few straw- 
berries whole for garnishing. 
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What We Say and Write 


And Some Reasons Why We Shouldn’t Say and Write It 


By Leila Sprague Learned 


|] SMALL boy, recognizing a dis- 
tinguished American on the 
| street, put-out his hand and 
| gravely asked: “How are you 
mi getting along?” “I’m getting 
)| along fine,” said the President- 
fa) elect, with equal gravity. The 
| ‘getting along” phrase is so 
vague and provincial, that we wonder why we 
hear it so often from educated adults. Does it 
mean “ How are you prospering in money mat- 
ters?” or “‘How are your home conditions?” 
or “‘ What strides are you making toward some 
goal?” or ‘‘ How are you recovering from some 
sickness?’”’ 

Why not make a more definite inquiry like: 
“How is your health?” “Is your mother-in- 
law happy?” ‘Are business conditions satis- 
factory?” 

As for “getting along fine,” or “‘doing fine,” 
of course the adjective fine cannot modify a 
verb; an adverb is required. If the President- 
elect had said ‘‘ well,” ‘‘comfortably,” “slowly” 
or “badly,” we might forgive his ‘getting 
along,” as we forgive the aged countryman who 
says he is “getting on toward ninety.” 





“Donation of rags are greatly needed” is 
printed on an appeal card from a settlement 
workshop. 

No one would ever say “A boy are needed,” 
so why a ‘“‘donation are needed’”’? Of course a 
donation is needed (singular), or rags are needed 
(plural). 


In a play called ‘“‘The Hawk,” one of Mr. 
Faversham’s lines was: “I’ve always wanted 
you and she to be friends.”” Imagine anyone’s 
saying “I’ve wanted she to come”! Why 
should an innocent little “and” distort the 
grammatical form “I’ve always wished you and 
her to be friends”? 

It happens so often. Many a person says, 
without thinking, ‘‘I met she and her mother at 
the lecture,” but no one would be guilty of “I 
met she.”” Why can’t one meet her, or him, or 
me, or them, whether singly or when in groups 
connected by “‘and’’? 


AVEN’T you heard, many times, such 
grammatical irregularities as ‘‘I don’t like 
those kind of girls” and ‘“‘ These sort of collars 
worry me’’? 
“That kind of girl”’ and ‘‘ This sort of collar” 
are more in order. 


“Are you warm enough?” “Plenty.” 

Doesn’t this sound natural? Now, tell me 
please, how can one be “‘ plenty warm enough”’? 
There can be plenty (noun) of coal to make 
sufficient (adjective) heat so that the room can 
be sufficiently (adverb) warm. 

Another prevalent misuse of the noun 
“plenty ”’ is illustrated by the sentence “ Apples 
are plenty this year.”” One means plentiful, as 
one might say “Apples are satisfactory” or 
“ delicious” or “abundant,” each word an adjec- 
tive. “Plenty” is essentially a noun used as the 
noun “bushel” or “barrel” might be used. 


The farmer who boasts of having “raised ten 
children” is thinking of cabbages maybe, for 
certainly he knows that vegetables are raised, 
cattle are bred and children are reared. 


How familiar is the query at the bargain 
counter, ‘“‘What did you say that silk was a 
yard?” when the purhaser wishes to know what 
the silk costs now. 

Is and was are not synonyms of cost, and the 
shopper was dealing in the present. ‘‘ What did 
you say that building was we just passed?” 
makes us feel that the building is not now what 
it was two minutes ago. ‘“ Who was the woman 
we just met?” really means, who was she for- 
merly, before marriage, or in some other cir- 
cumstances, 

I wonder why the human race is so averse to 
expressing present facts and unchangeable 
truths in the present tense. Isn’t it simple 
enough to say, correctly: “‘Who is that woman 
whom we met at the theater?” 

Sherman told us what war is, not was; and 
Darwin said that plants are sensitive, not were, 
and hence he must have believed that they are 
conscious, not were, in some special epoch. 


A theater program says: “There will be an 
interval of ten minutes between each act.” I 
wish someone would explain how an interval, 
pause, understanding or anything else can exist 


between one thing or person. Hence, ‘There 
will be an interval of ten minutes between the 
first and second acts, and an interval of five 
minutes between the last two acts.” 

To request school children to leave a blank 
line between every answer is as absurd as to say 
**The old man divided his money between his 
son.” 

The most illiterate person knows that there 
must be at least two sons to share in any divi- 
sion or understanding. In fact, the very word 
between suggests ‘‘twain,” the old English for 
two, and is never properly used except in con- 
nection with two. 

Between every and between each should be put 
on the topmost shelf, with “ain’t.” 

I once heard a woman say that Mrs. Peters 
had had nine children, two years between each 
one. Why shouldn’t this woman have tried to 
tell the facts in the case intelligently, making 
poor Mrs. Peters a normal woman rather than 
the victim of a physical impossibility? 


ROM the pulpit often comes in grave tones: 
“We will sing the two first and the three last 
verses of Hymn Number 84.” 
Now, pray—since we are in church—how can 
a hymn have more than one first and one last 
verse? The reverend gentleman would be more 
accurate if he were to say: ‘‘ We shall sing the 
first two and the last three stanzas.” Weill is 
too strong, implying determination or promise, 
and verse really means one metrical line, not a 
combination of two or more lines. 


Have you heard of the autograph collector 
who appealed to a popular author of the day 
for his autograph, and who had occasion to 
retort cleverly to the author’s snobbish query 
written in type, unsigned, ‘‘Have you read my 
last book?” 

“‘T hope so,” replied the autograph collector 
laconically, incidentally offering the author two 
lessons, one in the use of language, the other 
in manners. 

Of course the author meant his “‘Jatest 
book.” 

Likewise, the correspondent who is “‘ pleased 
to receive your last letter” doesn’t mean to 
imply that she hopes I’ll never write another. 
But that is what the words say, just as surely 
as in “ My last will and testament.” 


Listen to women greeting one another! You 
are sure to hear the time-worn, stereotyped in- 
quiry, ‘‘How are you to-day?” and fairly sure 
to shudder at the response—if you know ad- 
jectives and adverbs—‘“‘I’m nicely, thanks, but 
mother is poorly.’? Of course men frequently 
say “bully,” “fine and dandy,” or perhaps “rot- 
ten,’”’ but we are concerned here with grammar, 
not with slang. 

Would any woman say that she feels “‘tiredly,”’ 
“happily,” “sickly” or “stupidly”? No, in- 
deed! The absurdity is too evident. Why, then, 
should she feel “finely” or “badly”? If one 
doesn’t feel well, happy, enthusiastic, care-free, 
rich, cheerful, or serene, and must advertise 
one’s ills—which only increases their circula- 
tion—one might say: “I feel sick, unhappy, 
disconsolate, worried, poor, gloomy or per- 
plexed.” 

The test of the right word is simple. One 
feels well or sick when one is well or sick. 


NOTHER common error in the class with 
‘feel badly or finely” is illustrated in the 

following sentences: 

“How beautifully Jane looks in that yellow 
frock.” 

“‘Doesn’t Harriet look wretchedly?” 

Fancy saying “‘ How greenly the trees look”’! 
‘How handsomely the general looks in uniform.” 

Naturally, Jane, being beautiful (descriptive 
adjective), looks beautiful. And the general is 
handsome; therefore, he looks handsome. If I 
wish to describe his looking, not him, I may say, 
“The general looks keenly at his adversary,” or 
“He looked haughtily at his soldiers,” these 
adverbs serving properly to modify the verb 
look. 


Have you ever heard anything like this: ‘My 
skirt certainly wants pressing badly”? How 
can a skirt “want” anything? And why should 
one wish it to be pressed badly? The fact that 
the skirt has been badly pressed or creased 
already accounts for the fact that it needs press- 
ing again, and it may very much need a careful 
pressing. 

I am reminded of the farmer who said: 
“Maria, that fence certainly wants painting 
badly.” ‘Then you’re the very man to paint 


it,” she retorted, with a keen sense of word 
values as well as a sense of humor. 

Isn’t it strange that badly should so often be 
used for very much? For example, “I do need 
some shoes badly” and “I want to see you so 
badly”! Why not “I wish very much to see 
you” and “TI am in great need of new shoes’’? 


AN advertising pamphlet I found “The 
climate of Colorado is healthier than any 
Western state.”’ Here are three errors. Every- 
one knows that persons, animals and plants are 
healthy when they have health; but how many 
persons know that foods, climates and exercises 
are healthful because they produce or promote 
health? 

Then again, the sentence is unbalanced— 
comparing a climate with a state. To express 
the idea intended, it should read: “‘ The climate 
of Colorado is more healthful than that of any 
other Western state.” 


Visit the old-fashioned sewing circle, or the 
modern tea party, where several women are 
passing judgment on whom the baby resembles. 
The remarks will be varied and amusing. 

“He favors his dad,’’ is the opinion of one, 
and “He takes after his mother,”’ according to 
another. ‘He looks some like his Uncle Ben,” 
and “He looks kind of pale, like his sister used 
to,” or, “‘He seems sorter sickly, like his 
grandma.” In fact, everything is said of him 
except the simple statements: 

‘*He resembles his father.” 

“He looks somewhat like his mother.” 

“He looks as his brother looked at the age of 
ten.” 


When we read in the social notes that Major 
K—— led Mrs. Black into dinner, we are forced 
to wonder just where he “landed” her; for this 
dinner party is not of the kind pictured in 
‘‘Erstwhile Susan,” where the order is given to 
‘fall in and help yourselves.” Let us hope that 
the major led the lady into the dining room or to 
her seat a# table. 

Similarly, the secretary’s report that all the 
money was turned inéo the treasurer gives one a 
picture of a poor man with a funnel in his 
mouth! | 

I am heartily amused, often, when a woman 
tells me that she had six friends in for dinner 
last night; and I am likely to shock her by 
saying: ‘‘ Indeed, you don’t look cannibalistic!” 


REPOSITIONS are troublesome little serv- 
ants, and we should be alert to keep /o, at 

and for in their proper places. Let us, therefore, 
invite friends éo dinner, entertain friends at din- 
ner, prepare whatever is necessary for dinner. 

The hyperbolic maiden shrieks about the 
**most perfect day of her life,”’ the poet sings of 
the sky that “grew more and more cloudless,” 
and the war correspondent describes the peal of 
the guns that “ grew,more and more inaudible,” 
just as if perfection were not finality, as if a 
cloudless sky were not entirely free from clouds, 
and as if inaudible did not mean without sound. 

Of course a day may be perfect—admitting 
no comparisons—or it may be the most nearly 
perfect day one has known. The sky may be- 
come gradually cloudless, not grow so; and a 
sound may become gradually inaudible or more 
and more distant, or fainter. 

A vase cannot be the most unique ever seen, 
for unique implies only one of its kind. The vase 
either is or is not unique, though it may be of the 
oddest or most unusual design. 


“T’m so anxious to meet your fiancé,” said 
Molly to Madge, who replied: “Why the 
anxiety? If you mean you are eager to meet 
him, I’ll arrange the meeting, but keep your 
anxiety for your own fiancé.” 

One is anxious for news of the steamer’s 
safety; anxious about the poverty of a sick 
friend; but not anxious to buy a new hat, nor 
anxious to see the latest play. 


When a person says he expects that I had a 
fine time in California, I feel tempted to inquire 
how anyone can expect backward. Expectation 
surely applies to the future. Also, I should like 
to know exactly what he means by a fine time. 
I am familiar with fine thread, fine wire, fine 
sand, a fine point, a fine touch on the piano and 
fine manners, but I do not know what kind of 
time fine would indicate. I prefer to have en- 
joyable trips, interesting vacations, refreshing 
rides and delightful tramps, so not to add more 
burdens to a poor little word already over- 
worked. 
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The faster the children 
grow, the more they 
need the rich wheat 
glutens and phosphates 
that Ralston contains. 
These nourishing ele- 
ments supply just the 
materials their grow- 
ing tissues and bones 
require. 
Children do “go right up” 
on Ralston—and they “go 
for it’? too, because it has 
the delicious whole wheat 
flavor that makes them 
eager eaters. The mildly 
laxative properties of Rals- 
ton are an aid to ideal di- 
gestion. 
Ralston is the best break- 
fast-for older people as well 
as children. Try it to-day. 
Sold only in checkerboard 
packages—at your gro- 
cer’s. Write direct if he 
can’t supply. 

Ralston Purina Co., 


810 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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figured out 

the other day,”’— 
writes Mr. Morris E. Ebersole, 

of River Forest, IIl.,—‘‘that our Thor 


(purchased 7 or 8 years ago) has actually saved 


us $600, in addition to the great satisfaction, the 
saving in time, and the elimination of arranging for laundresses and looking after them.” 
Right now the THOR is saving money, time and drudgery 
in 225,000 American homes. Why not in your home? 
You can now buy the THOR from THOR dealers 
anywhere in the United States for only 
oa 
$ D own Balance in Small 
Monthly Payments 
This Special THOR Selling Plan puts the THOR within easy reach 
of every household. In this way the THOR costs no more than the 
hire of a laundress. 
No Extra Cost for Special Motor for Any Private Lighting System 
Built to Last a Lifetime Guaranteed 
The THORrevolvingwoodencylindereaveswear_ The THOR is backed by the liberal, bind- 
on the clothes and is self-cleanable—no need to ing guarantee of the Hurley Machine Com- 
eee Mak. Tat. pany, the oldest and largest manufacturer 
wonderful Atalog. of electric washing machines in the world. 
Send for FREE Book on Washing ini‘ine none of che THOR dealer 
your city. The book tells what every woman should know about washing—how it can be done in 
one-fourth the usual time without work. Don't miss reading it—request it today—RIGHT NOW. 
° Dept. A201—28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Hurley Machine Company CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches: NEW YORK TORONTO 
Manufacturers also of THOR Electric Home Ironers and THOR Electric Cleaners 



















KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Get a Pyrene on 
your own car 


was lucky for a careless 

man that a car happened 
along equipped with Pyrene. 
For in a few minutes more the burn- 
ing car would have been a ruin. 
Pyrene killed the fire quickly. Don’t 
be careless—get a Pyrene today. 
You never fear fire with a Pyrene 
handy. 





Saves 15% on 
Automobile Insurance 


by hardware'and electrical 
supply dealers and garages 




















GUARDENE GUARDENE 
Chemical Engine Soda and Acid 
Write Extinguisher 
for 
catalog| Every 
a Extin- E u Reet 
he guisher A 
pot he Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
appli- | of he 52 Vanderbilt Avenue - - New York 
(40 gallons) Le | oa Artanta Cuicaco CLEVELAND 
pe Feelin a aoe tories. Kansas City San Francisco 
from sure destruction. Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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A Garden on the ‘Top 
of the Earth 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 339) 


bitter days of January and February when the 
thermometer stood at fifty below zero, and 
apparently they were just as energetic and 
just as happy as on warm summer days. 

The head or crimson foot of this bird is 
often selected to be sewed into a small sealskin 
pouch as the amulet of the Eskimo boy, in 
order that he may be active and brave and 
skillful in his kayak. 

But no cry is quite so musical as that of the 
long-tailed duck as, on a quiet morning, it 
comes floating in over a field of broken ice from 
some placid pool out at sea. “‘ Hounds,’ they 
have been called by our old gunners at home, 
and not inaptly, for when the large flock is in 
good voice, the full-volumed tone is wonder- 
fully sweet. 

And so well and admirably imitated, as is 
every animal cry in the north by a group of 
little Eskimo children, that I have dropped 
everything and rushed out to be met witha 
burst of ringing laughter. 


Collecting 6000 Eggs in One Morning 


T LAST our annual picnic day is at hand: 
our pilgrimage to historic Littleton Island, 
to gather our harvest of golden nuggets—eggs. 
Our big whaleboat is packed with women, 
children and pups, biscuit, bags, buckets and 
boxes, tents, fuel and stoves, sleeping bags and 
sleeping robes—all essential to our happiness 
and to the success of our undertaking. Numer- 
ous low, rakish kayaks always convoyed this 
troopship, ever darting across our bows and 
to right and left as if suspicious of a lurking 
submarine walrus. 

Arriving at the islands, what a sight! The 
air is filled with outstretched necks, flapping 
wings and extended legs and feet. Waddling 
ducks are everywhere. Eider down is clinging 
to the rocks and scattered in patches about the 
ground. And that continued whiz and whir 
as flock after flock pass and repass over our 
heads. 

Then come the appreciation and delight 
upon discovering the first nest of eggs of the 
year, and beyond that another and another as 
far as the eye can reach. 

We pitched our tent, lit the ‘‘ Primus” stove, 
and we boiled eggs, and we fried eggs, and we 
scrambled eggs and we did everything to eggs! 
Six thousand we have collected in one morning. 
And more in sight upon the neighboring 
islands! 

Placed under the rocks upon the cool ground 
away from the direct rays of the sun, they re- 
main perfectly fresh until chilled in August, 
to be frozen completely in September and 
thawed later around our evening fire for our 
morning meal throughout the winter. 


Through Ice Tunnels With a Candle 


r. THE vicinity of the nest of the eider—so 
near, in fact, that both kinds of eggs are 
often found together—is the nest of the 
glaucous gull, which subsists during the nesting 
season almost entirely upon the eggs of eider 
and plans to bring up her progeny upon the 
same rich and delicious food. 

Here also one may find the pure white eggs 
of the brant goose, a matter of ‘great interest 
to sportsmen and for many years remaining 
undiscovered by ornithologists. 

In addition to the burgomaster gull and 
man, the eider must contend with two other 
enemies—the arctic fox and the raven. 
Against the former there is no defense except 
the location of the nest on a ledge or small 
island where foxes would not remain during 
the summer months. But against the latter an 
angry mother eider always emerges from the 
conflict victorious. 

About the first of July lakes and ponds burst 
their icy bonds and go tumbling toward the 
sea, often through long tunnels beneath the 
arched ice roof of the river bed—a mysterious 
dark and glittering highway when revealed by 
lantern light after the waters have ceased to 
flow in September—a realization of the imagin- 
ings of childhood. 

There surely must be the ideal home of our 
brave hero bandit or possibly that of a mysteri- 
ous people. 

How well I remember, years ago, away on the 
edge of the Polar Sea, passing through ice- 
walled chambers for at least half a mile guided 
only by the feeble light of a tallow candle! 
Now we crouched to squeeze beneath a low 
lying arch; now we climbed over great blocks 
of ice which had fallen from the vaulted 
ceiling. 

Every dark hole was carefully scrutinized as if 
for possible treasure; fox tracks only were dis- 
covered, fox tracks everywhere, from the great 
white arch beneath which we entered to the 
tiny hole out of which we emerged far down 
the valley. 


Salmon and Trout Under 10 Feet of Ice 


OF of the many surprises of the north is to 
discover that beneath the ten-foot ice of 
these extreme northern lakes there are rich, 
red-meated salmon and trout. And equally 
surprising the fact that they remain in the 
lakes for ten months of the year, migrating to 
the sea only during July and August, and easily 
secured with spears in the pools of the streams 
or with nets along the shore. 

As an old Eskimo of Northern Labrador 
once remarked: “Catching birds and fishing is 
the work of a woman. A man should kill wal- 
rus and polar bear.”” While mother and chil- 
dren are busily engaged at the bird cliff, or 


on the Banks of a stream, the father is plying 
the paddle of his skin kayak, a boat that is 
wonderfully adapted for the purpose in hand, 
namely, that of harpooning narwhal, walrus 
and seal. 

The walrus is preéminently the fighter of the 
northland. His belligerent qualities have not 
deteriorated one iota through the centuries, 
even with the smell of powder and crash of a 
death-dealing bullet. Many an Eskimo, as 
the result of his fight with the walrus, has 
died with his boots on and, with kayak bottom 
up, drifted slowly out to sea. 


How the Eskimo Catches the Walrus 


T IS an inspiring sight to witness that small 
arrowlike skin boat darting into the midst 
of a multitude of black heads with threatening 
white tusks. And with what rapid and beauti- 
ful rhythmic motion the narrow-headed paddle 
cuts the surface of the sea! Quick as a flash the 
native releases his grip, darts his hand forward 
toward the ivory knob upon the handle of his 
harpoon and sends it flying true to the mark, 
= the rawhide line, drag and sealskin 
oat. . 

Out of the tremendous splash of white 
water the Eskimo emerges smiling and sweaty. 
A thousand pounds of rich red meat he has 
added to his winter’s store. It isa man’s work, 
but the Smith Sound native is all of this. He 
has to be to live on the top of the earth. 

Upon the walrus the native depends for dog 
food. Upon nothing will a dog travel so far as 
upon this, the must be nearly nondigestible 
tough skin being especially prized; the per- 
sistent belief being that the tougher the skin 
the more endurance to the consumer. His 
reasoning may have somefoundation if founded 
upon the fact that the endurance obtained 
from consuming the last meal enables a man to 
masticate the next. : 

The Eskimos have very powerful jaw mus- 
cles; puddings, pies and ice cream form no part. 
of their diet. 


Everything Made From Seals 


ERY rarely in life do we find quantity 

associated with real value. Fortunately 
for the northern native, the most valuable 
animal is the most common—the seal. It is the 
staple food, tender and tasty and always ac- 
ceptable. And from its skin are manufactured 
more articles of real value than from all others 
combined. 

We have the big sealskin tent, a perfect 
shelter for the months of June, July and Au- 
gust, and a covering and lining for the rock 
igloo of winter. 

We have the sealskin kayak, a marvel of 
lightness and speed; boots perfectly adapted 
for northern work; warm coats, wonderfully 
light and impervious to wind; pants common 
in other Eskimo tribes and now fairly so in 
the Smith Sound tribe; dog whips, traces, nets, 
bags, all harpoon lines, sled lashings and igloo 
windows. 

No other animal is so persistently hunted 
as the seal. He is never out of season. In 
early May the Eskimo binds his rifle to a tiny 
sledge, to which is fastened a white screen, and 
creeps within rifle shot toward a seal basking 
at his hole. 

In summer he shoots and harpoons from his 
kayak, and in the autumn we find him with 
harpoon and line quartering the young ice in 
search of a breathing hole near which he pa- 
tiently awaits his victim. 

In May, the igloo, father, mother and chil- 
dren, dogs, sledge and harness all reek with 
the smell of seal. 


Suddenly One Day the Summer is Over 


N ARCTIC summer, with its multitude of 
birds, its flowers, its running rivers, its 
tumbling waters and the consequent great 
activity, is all too short. By the twentieth of 
August it is practically gone. Young ducks, 
little auks, snow buntings, ptarmigans and gulls 
are all on the wing preparing for their long 
flight southward. 

The sun is dipping below the northern hori- 
zon. The nights are a bit cold. Flowers have 
withered. The land has lost its color. It is 
near the end of the day, night is nigh—and 
then the long sleep. 

We awake some morning and experience a 
strange feeling of loneliness. Not a dot in the 
sky, not a sound from the cliffs. Why the great 
silence brooding over the harbor and fiord? 
The little auks have gone! Bright, cheery little 
fellows, how we have enjoyed their compan- 
ionship; and how we miss them! 

We who are left behind picture them rapidly 
winging their way down the Greenland coast 
following the sun to its winter home below the 
horizon. 

The Eskimos hasten now to prepare their 
rock igloos. Roofs are carefully replaced, 
floors are scraped, the rock beds are matted 
thick with soft grass, translucent sealskin win- 
dows are fitted. 

With the cold winds sweeping down from the 
great ice cap bringing the first flurry of snow, 
it is indeed good to get out of the tent and 
within the shelter of solid walls. 

And when the dark nights of September 
come, and with them the certainty that good 
fortune has been his, that the caches up and 
down the coast are filled to overflowing, that 
his soapstone lamps may burn long and bright, 
then there are worse things than being an 
Eskimo at Etah. 
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There’s nothing quite so delicious as cold, boiled 
ham for luncheon or supper — provided you 
serve boiled ham that has the right flavor. 

The first taste will tell. Just try Morris Supreme 
Boiled Ham and see. 

Thank our mild cure for this wonderful flavor. 
We're very proud of this one cure that meets 
our Supreme Test. 

There are many other foods that bear this 
same flavor-mark, Supreme. Get them into 


your market basket. 
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Try these Recipes 


‘Delicious Peach Surprise 


1 envelope gelatine, 1 cup cold water, 14% cups 
boiling water, 44 cup lemon juice, 1 cup cooked Blue 
Ribbon Peaches, 4% cup raisins, 4% cup chopped nuts. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Add boiling 
water and stir until dissolved. Add lemon juice. 
When it begins to set,add peaches, nuts and raisins. 
When firm, cut in squares and serve on slices of sponge 
cake. Garnish with whipped cream. Plain cream 


may be used. 
Peach Betty 


1 egg, % cup sugar, 1 cup milk, 14% cups flour, 2 
tsp. baking powder, butter size of walnut, Blue Ribbon 
Peaches. Beat the egg well, add sugar and milk, then 
the flour and baking powder and pinch of salt and 
butter the size of a walnut. Half fill cake pan with 
batter, then drop in as many peaches as it will hold 
without overlapping, bake half hour in hot oven, then 
add another layer of peaches. Cover with whipped 
cream. 
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The Economy Fruit 


Dried Peaches offer more for the money 
than any other fruit obtainable. 


Not only are dried peaches delicious— 
they are also economical. They offer 
more for the money than any other fruit 
obtainable. 

By a special open-air drying process, 
we are able to offer you peaches all the 
year around that are every bit as good 
as fresh fruit—in fact, they can be used 
in place of fresh fruit in all recipes. 


These are the famous California 
Peaches, carefully selected from fully 
tree-ripened fruit and packed in attrac- 
tive, sanitary containers under the 
BLUE RIBBON brand, after the fuzz 
and water have been removed. 

The instant you taste dried peaches 
you will realize that you have made a 
discovery—one that will be welcomed 


every time you plan for a surprise at 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner. They 
are a wholesome fruit, containing a 
high percentage of fruit sugar, and con- 
centrated food elements with slightly 
laxative properties. 


Serve them often as Peach Sauce, or 
as the main ingredient in some delight- 
ful recipe. They will bring better 
health and thorough enjoyment to the 
entire family. 


Free Recipes 


Send for a useful, convenient recipe booklet 
showing “40 Different Ways’’ of serving 
dried peaches. A Postcard will bring it, 
without any obligation on your part. Address 
Department “*C’’, 


Produced and Packed by thé 


CALIFORNIA PEACH GROWERS (inc.) 
Over 6500 Members 


Main Office 


Peach Cream Pie 


Fresno, California 


1% cups Blue Ribbon Peach pulp, 1 cup thin cream, 2 eggs (yolk), 1 tsp. vanilla, 44 cup 


sugar, 1 tablespoon cornstarch, 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Mix cornstarch and cream thor- 
oughly. Cook in double boiler until thick. Combine well beaten egg yolks with remaining 
ingredients and pour slowly into cornstarch and cream. Cook 5 minutes. 


Dried Peaches 
for Breakfast 


with hot water pie paste, fill with mixture and bake. 


Use them as sauce to start the 
morning meal. Try them with 
Sie a See ip andstirred 
in while the mush is cooking, or 
serve half peaches on your dry 
cereal. Try this recipe: One cup 
softened peaches, 1 cup oatmeal 
or other cereal, 3 cups boiling 
water, 1 teaspoon salt. Put 
water in top of double boiler, 
add oatmeal slowly, then boil 
rapidly untilit thickens. Add 
salt, stir in dried peaches just 
before serving. 








Line pie pan 
Cover with meringue and brown. 


Dried Peaches 
for Dinner 


Use them as sauce for a climax 
to the evening meal. Use them 
in recipes calling for fresh fruit. 
Try this recipe for Peach Whip: 
2 cups dried peaches softened in 
water over night, add 1 cup sugar, 
2 tablespoons butter and cook 

slowly for one hour. Cut in 
small pieces; add 1 cup of 
walnuts cut fine, 3% cup 
sugar, and whites of 3 eggs 
beaten stiff. Mix well and 
place in oven to brown. 






































How Diamonds are Mined 


- And the Precautions | 
That are Taken to Prevent Their Theft 


By Leslie A. Sander 


“== IE VEN-EIGHTHS of the 
|| world’s output of diamonds 
originates in the mines of South 
b4|| Africa. The biggest diamond 
i] mines are located in Kimber- 
% ley, which is approximately six 

Z4\ hundred and fifty miles up 

: country from Cape Town. The 
journey between these two places takes ap- 
proximately forty-two hours on a narrow-gauge 
railroad through the Hex River Mountains, 
after which you come to the South African 
veldt, which is equivalent to our prairie plains 
in this country, until you arrive at Kimberley, 
which is approximately six thousand feet above 
the sea level. 

There are also mines in Pretoria, the dia- 
mondsfrom whichare veryinferior, being yellow 
or straw colored. Kimberley has five diamond 
mines: namely, Kimberley, Wesselton, Du 
Toits Pan, Bultfontein and the Beaconsfield. 
The earth or ground around the outskirts of 
Kimberley is blue, the surface color of the earth 
being brown. The diamondiferous ground is 
always blue, except in the Pretoria mines, where 
the ground is yellow, thus accounting for the 
inferior grade of diamonds found in that place. 
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HE blue ground as found in the Kimberley 

mines, from a depth of.two thousand feet or 
more, is brought up in buckets, and to the 
naked eye has the appearance of being hard, 
solid, blue rock, which is thickly interspersed 
with black mica. 

This ground, after being extracted from the 
mine, is loaded into an endles§’ dump-bucket 
cable system, which is so arranged that maybe 
three or four hundred cable. buckets, evenly 
spaced, are run from the mine to a distance of 
about six miles out to the open veldt, whgre 
they then are dumped and their contents 
spread over acres and acres of ground, there 
to remain for eighteen months to pulverize by 
the action of air, sun and rain in the rainy 
season. During the dry season water carts are 
used to spray this ground twice a day. 

At the expiration of eighteen months this 
hard rock starts to crumble. It is then shoveled 
up and loaded back into these cable conveyers 
and sent to a washing machine.{This. washing 
machine segregates all the fine gravel, mud and 
slush from the superfluous common rock; being 
thoroughly washed, we get buckets and buckets 
of this blue slush. 

This slush is again dumped into these cable 
buckets, still using this endless cable system, 
and transported a distance of approximately 
ten miles to the main pulsator of the diamond 
industry. Here this slush is conveyed by 
conveyer buckets to the top of the pulsating 
machine, where it is sifted through various- 
size sieves until it finally reaches the pulsating 
tables. These pulsating tables are iron slabs 
thickly covered with a secret process of grease. 


‘le process is known only to the DeBeers 
Consolidated Mines, Ltd., and it is so 
made that a diamond will always adhere to it. 
The tables themselves are continually pulsat- 
ing with an even flow of water and as the slush 
simmers over the grease any diamonds that 
are in the slush adhere to the grease, and all 
other foreign matter, such as pebbles, little 
stones, Cape rubies, etc., are eliminated or 
thrown to waste. 

There is also a man stationed at each: of 
these tables, and every time a diamond sticks 
to the grease it is taken off the table and placed 
in atin. At the end of, the day’s work these 
tins, of which there are possibly about two 
dozen, which are always filled and look some- 
thing like dinner pails, are taken each day 
under heavy mounted guard in a Cape cart to 
the main office of the DeBeers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., in the city of Kimberley proper. 

They are there assorted, boxed, strapped, 
and shipped from Kimberley to England, and 
from England to Amsterdam for cutting. 

To the average man an uncut diamond is 
ike a piece of broken glass, which has a certain 
peculiar dark glossy “look”; and to feel an 
owen diamond there is a certain oily or greasy 

ing. 

Diamonds are found in every imaginable 
shape and size. Of course, by size I do not 
mean as big as a brick. The Cullinan is the 
biggest stone ever found. Inits original form it 


weighed something like 3030) carats, though 
it was later split into ten diamonds and ninety- 
six smaller brilliants. 

The personnel of this diamond mine is tre- 
mendous. The precautions that are taken 
against “I. D. B.” (illicit diamond buying) 
comprise possibly the most careful system ever 
organized. When I was with this company 
they employed twenty-five thousand Kafirs 
and about seven to eight thousand white men. 
The Kafirs, before they are allowed to work 
in a diamond mine, are sworn before a justice 
of the peace that they must work for a period 
of not less than three months. They are then 
housed in compounds, heavily guarded and 
constantly watched. Their clothes are sys- 
tematically searched every day; their skin is 
minutely examined, likewise their toes, ears, 
mouth and teeth and hair. 


T WAS a very common occurrence for a 

Kafir to make an incision in his back or in 
his leg, about an inch long, and insert two or 
three diamonds there, then bind up the wound 
and let it heal until such time as his contract 
expired. When discharged from the mine he 
would then open up the wound, take the 
diamonds out and sell them. 

Now there is aneven more perfect process of 
eliminating this, and two weeks before the 
Kafirs’ contracts expire they are taken off 
work altogether; their clothes are then taken 
away from them and they are given only a 
blanket. Their hands are incased in large 
gloves which resemble boxing gloves, and in 
this condition they remain for this period. 

They are fed by white men and are waited 
on hand and foot by white men. Their clothes 
are taken apart, all the seams being cut to 
search for concealed diamonds, and if any per- 
son, white man or Kafir, is caught with uncut 
diamonds in his possession it is seven.years’ 
penal servitude breaking rock on the docks of 
Cape Town. 

In spite of these precautions there are thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds stolen from these mines yearly. 


~AN AVERAGE daily output of diamonds 

: runs in the neighborhood of $300,000. I 
remember seejng a report of the DeBeers Con- 
solidated Mines, Ltd., wherein they extracted 
for one fiscal year $157,000,000 worth of dia- 
monds. They have such a stock of diamonds 
on hand to-day that if they were to flood the 
market with them they would become as cheap 
as cut glass. 

If any of these mines were to close down they 
would have enough material lying in the open 
ground to last for twenty-five years to come. 

The diamond syndicate was so arranged that 
during the financial crisis in 1907 the market of 
the diamond was kept at an even higher stand- 
ard than before the crisis. I have always con- 
tended that the diamond is a good investment. 
It will never depreciate in value, but on the 
contrary increases year by year; -and at the 
end of all of this, what is the diamond? Noth- 
ing but a piece of carbon intensely heated with 
tremendous pressure, or heated to such a tre- 
mendous degree that it turns into a diagnond. 

There was a Frenchman who had discovered 
a secret process of manufacturing diamonds in 
France, and a man by the name of Sir Julius 
Werner, one of the stockholders of the DeBeers 
Consolidated Mines, Ltd., gave $60,000 for 
the formula for making these diamonds. The 
formula was opened and test made, but it was 
a failure. There was a diamond made, but it 
was so minute that from a commercial and 
financial point of view it was useless. 

There is no known method of manufacturing 
a stone that can equal in brilliancy the dia- 
mond that is found in blue ground, where I 
presume it has been lying for maybe hundreds 
of years. 

The ruby industry in South Africa is of 
very minor importance. In fact, I have myself 
personally picked up a bottle of small rubies. 
These were uncut and were lying on the ground, 
thrown away. Of course, any fairly large-size 
ruby that might be found, if pure enough, is 
kept and made into various pieces of jewelry, 
but the intrinsic value of the ruby is not very 
much, though the pigeon-blood ruby, as found 
in Burma, is so rare that it is worth ten times 
as much as the perfect diamond. 





Mrs. Castle’s Summer Gowns 


VERY woman is interested in summer fashions. There is something 
peculiarly enticing in the frocks you can wear in summertime. Who 
could show you prettier ones than Mrs. Vernon Castle? She will take 
you into her confidence, in an early issue of THE HOME JOURNAL, 


and let you look at her prettiest morning gowns, afternoon 


gowns. Not only will Mrs. Castle show you these delightful 


evenin 


gowns and 


clothes, but she will wear them for you in her own inimitable fashion. 
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The Ideal Floor Covering 


What could be more appropriate for: summer. than CREX 
grass rugs? 

Their well-known sanitary qualities, durability, attractiveness 
and low cost stamp them at once as ideal for the Hall, Living 
Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, Sun Parlor and Porch. - 

CREX rugs do not absorb the dust and dirt which even screened 
windows and doors invite. Easily cleaned with damp cloth and light shaking. 
The natural grass blending with soft neutral color-designs tends to virtually link 

indoors and outdoors as one. i 
Three weaves—DeLuxe, Herringbone and Regular—in wide variety of patterns 
and colorings to choose from. 


All grass rugs arenot CREX. Don’t be deceived by imitations. Insist on the genuine. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG ie =p pu YOUR DEALER 
Write for beautiful If your dealer hasn’t 
color reproductions of in stock the pattern, 
all CREX patterns. size and color you 
Room treatments and want, notify us, giv- 
rug sizes also shown.| CREX CARPET COMPANY | ing full particulars. 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 





IS WOVEN IN THE SIDE BINDING 
11'S YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE 





















































Always use SEM-PRAY Jo-vrE- 
NAY (The Pink Complexion 
Cake) in combination with 
SEMPRAY Face Powder. There 
is no better protection against 
sunburn and wind-burn, 

O every discriminating matron and miss who 
appreciates the importance of a good face powder 


—an invitation! 


An invitation to buy a box of Sempray Face 
Powder and share the charm of its complexion 
benefits—the fragrance of its elusive perfume. At 
your favorite store you 
will find it, in white, flesh, 
roseate or brunette.. Send 
six cents in stamps for a 
generous sample. 


SEMPRAY 
Face Powder 


' Marietta STANLEY Co. 
Dept. 46 GRAND RAPIDS, _MICHIGAN 
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For your own bedroom, perhaps, the exquisite. 
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coloring and the distinguished fabric of 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


will appeal to you particularly; butin every other room 
of the house, you will appreciate, as well, their singular 
economy. Their first cost is not high; their durability 


is great. 


The Klearflax color range includes all the dainty 
shades, so seldom found in floor coverings, and the 
darker tones as well. Colors for every room inthe house 


—rich, solid, tones. 


T heir wearing quality comes from the strength of a 
flaxen fabric as thick and heavy as any floor covering 


you have ever seen. 


Yet their moderate prices will surprise you. 


Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
economical. 


Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, Grays, 
Browns, Rose and Natural Buff, 
in all standard rug sizes and any 


lengths or shape. 


=C= C= = = 
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Send to our Duluth office for **The Rug and the Color Scheme.’” 
This 36-page book explains how to plan any room. Price 15c. 


Process exhibit for industrial educators mailed anywhere for Two Dollars and Fifty Certs 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 


959505895 8> 950585859 59-6 
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€ The Comfort (lindergarment 


YOUR quest for comfortable undergarments will be hap- 


pily ended when you buy ATHENA. It affords the 
correct foundation for the corset and fine gown—gives grace 
and poise and a delightful sense of comfort. 


ATHENA 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Note the striking contrast between 
ATHENA and ordinary under- 
wear, as shown i in the illustrations 
of women’s underwear. 

ATHENA is tailored to conform 
naturally to the figure without be- 
ing stretched into shape. 


Ask your local dealer to show you 
ATHENA’S seven special features 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Chicago New York 































The Elderbloom Club 


A New Kind of Club That Should be in Every 
Town and City | 


By Marion Hubbell Leavel 
(One of Them) 


HERE often comes to 

grandmother, mother or 

aunt a longing for some 
quiet outside recreation to break 
the monotony of indoor life. 
Moved by such an impulse, Mrs. 
A. L. King, of Seattle, decided 
to call a meeting of the elderly 
ladies of that city for the pur- 
pose of devising a remedy. 

The call was published in one 
of the daily newspapers, and the 
meeting was held in Cowen Park 
on July 8, 1914. Thirty-five 
ladies responded. After a most interesting 
meeting, all agreed to meet again, each one to 
wear her name on a card tied with lavender 
and white ribbon, chosen as their colors. They 
adopted the name of the Elderbloom Club, be- 
cause the grayish white of the elderbloom was 
like their hair, and they decided that any 
woman with gray hair, who was more than fifty 
years old, might join the club. 

Mrs. King was elected the first president. 
But as she was called from the city shortly 
afterward, Mrs. Margaret Meany 
was elected to fill her place. She 
was forced by poor health to re- 
sign the position, and Mrs. J. W. 
Stanchfield was unanimously 
elected president, and still holds 
that position. 


NDER her administration 

the club has enjoyed free 
picture shows, free rides over the 
boulevard system of the city and 
rides on the street cars. She 
hopes to see all the large cities 
and towns of several thousand 
population organize Elderbloom Clubs, thereby 
bringing j joy to many old women who have few 
changes in their humdrum life. 

The object of the club is to give to its mem- 
bers one day of happiness in each month 
through cheerful conversation and simple, up- 
lifting pleasure. No dues are exacted, but a 
small box is conveniently placed for a free-will 
silver offering. This provides means for coffee, 
tea, sugar and cream for the monthly luncheons, 
and flowers for the sick and “‘shut-in”’ honorary 
members. Each one is expected to bring 





Mrs. J. W. Stanchfield 





Mrs. A. L. King 


luncheon for one, cup, spoon, 
fork, plate and napkin. Six mem- 
bers are appointed each month 
to serve. No great display is 
shown in this simple, homely 
meal; special dishes are often 
served in friendly rivalry. Be- 
fore this noonday meal, all stand, 
join hands and repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

After the luncheon a social 
hour is enjoyed. Fancywork is 
produced. Scores of old hands 
are seen knitting, or plying cro- 
chet needles, or tatting shuttles, or deftly work- 
ing on drawnwork and embroidery pieces. 
Domestic problems, inquiries for the sick and 
needy, and plans for the betterment of the club 
are freely discussed. 


HERE is a birthday book, on whose pages 
every new member is expected to write her 
maiden name, state and town, and date of 
birth, present name, residence and telephone 
number. By consulting these records each one 
remembers her sister Elder- 
bloom’s natal day by card or 
flowers. Several old neighbors 
and schoolgirl friends have thus 
happily recognized one another— 
in some cases after a separation 
of thirty or forty years. The 
membership is now almost 250. 
While it is necessary to observe 
a few parliamentary rules, sim- 
plicity and the avoidance of rigid 
forms give a free and cordial air 
to the meetings. 
After the social hour a lecturer 
sometimes speaks on some spe- 
cial subject. Elocutionists, pianists, soloists 
and talented children also contribute their ef- 
forts; and many of the members show their 
ability to entertain. One, ninety-two years old, 
lately walked to the piano and, playing her own 
accompaniment, sang a Scotch song. : 
All meetings close with the joining of hands 
and repeating in concert the Bible passage 
from Romans xii, 10: ‘‘ Be kindly affectioned 
one to another with brotherly love; in honor 
preferring one another,’ and singing ‘‘ God be 
with you till we meet again.” 





Community Homes for 
Business Women 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


little houses or bungalows located on the edge 
of town where air and sunlight are abundant 
and land is cheap; where the distance to and 
from business or to and from transportation 
is within the limits of a short walk; where, 
amidst the congenial surroundings of delight- 
ful country life and inspired by interesting 
companions in one’s own walk of life, business 
women may have homes for themselves or 
their husbands and families all to their liking. 

These little houses will be built by the thrift 
of the women themselves; savings small in the 
beginning, but eventually increasing to a suf- 
ficient size to permit the property to be turned 
over to the owners, free from mortgage. 

Bankers, seeing the opportunity to assist in 
a most worthy enterprise and at the same time 
do a profitable stroke of business, will finance 
the scheme to begin with. Women employed 
on salaries in business houses will contract 
with these bankers to invest their savings in 
these homes in weekly or monthly sums. In 
the meantime the houses will be built and oc- 
cupied by the women. 

Real-estate dealers are interested in proj- 
ects of this character, and it is largely through 
their expert knowledge of property that the 
deals should be brought about. They can act 
as agents to bring bankers and business women 
together; they may codperate in an advisory 
capacity, helping to select and secure the land 
and assisting in the building of the houses. 

The first idea in any community housing 
plan should be to reduce the cost of living as 
much as possible. This is accomplished by 
taking advantage of every means of economiz- 
ing; economize in the purchase of land, in the 
building of houses and in managing the prop- 
erty afterward. When you make it easy to 
maintain a home you make it less expensive to 
live there. When you reduce housework and 
make it so free from labor that even women 
employed eight hours a day in business life 
have time and strength to do their own house- 
work, you make it not only possible to live 
more cheaply, but much more happily; you 
also help to solve the servant problem. 


HAT knowledge should control building 
a community for women? 

First, know that every building should be of 
the best quality so far as good building ma- 
terials, sensible furnishings and health-giving, 
labor-saving house equipment are concerned. 

Second, know that the average family really 
requires less room in a home than was formerly 


deemed necessary; smaller rooms are more 
comfortable when properly arranged and less 
difficult to maintain; fewer rooms mean low- 
ering the original cost of the house and a sav- 
ing of labor in housekeeping. 

In order to conserve land and thus reduce 
the cost of the community it has been found 
that houses can be grouped in such a way that 
each has an abundance of light and air and 
presents an attractive appearance architectur- 
ally. By ignoring old-fashioned ideas in house 
grouping (in which a row of houses alike ex- 
tends down two sides of a street) community 
houses are sufficiently different in design to 
make a more pleasing effect. 


HE street itself is frequently arranged in 

the form of one or more courts, opening 
from another street. With houses on both sides 
and an open park in the center the effect is 
pleasing. This pretty effect is really a money- 
making proposition, for it greatly enhances the 
value of the property by making it popular; 
when property is popular it is worth more and 
proves a better investment for all. 

Houses such as these can be built on lots as 
narrow as 35 feet without being too crowded 
when the different designs are arranged so 
that a narrow house comes between two wider 
ones. The increased open spaces at the sides 
of the narrow house help the wider houses on 
both sides. Then, often, a double house may 
be built here and there in the row, costing less 
than two individual houses, but providing 
quite as much privacy for each family. 

What is the best plan for a little community 
house? Any plan that produces small rooms 
yet yields plenty of skillfully planned space. 
Some houses may be bungalows, others a 
story and a half or two stories. Combine the 
dining room with the living room because this 
saves space and reduces housekeeping. It is 
perfectly practicable. Make the bedrooms 
small, and arrange wall spaces carefully for 
furniture so that, when you come to move in, 
your beds will not bump into doors nor your 
dressers extend across windows. 

A community hall may be built at one end 
of the court, and in this will be found the cen- 
tral heating plant which warms all the cot- 
tages. Here you will also build a community 
laundry, a community kitchen and dining hall 
(for those who do not care to cook) and a 
community recreation hall for dances and 
other entertainments so necessary in happy 
community life. 
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as you have, when I’m your 
age, Mother! Why, it’s soft 
as silk—and such heaps of it, 
too! However did you hap- 
pen to take such good care of it? 
Did Grandma make you—like 
the dear sensible soul she is?”’ 


“‘Dear me, child, it is a long 
time ago— but I remember it 
as well as though it were yester- 
day. Your grandfather brought 
a cake of ‘Packer’s’ home from 
the store. Grandma liked it so 
well she always used it for 
shampooing after that. 


**Poor dear, her own hair 
had suffered sadly from neglect. 
Perhaps that’s why she was so 
anxious to have us children 
grow up with nice heads of hair. 


*‘As regularly as shampoo 
night came round, Grandma 
massaged the creamy lather 
into our little heads—and then 
rubbed them dry and nice with 
warm, soft towels, after she had 
rinsed the lather all out, ever 
so carefully. 


“Is it any wonder I kept 
right on using ‘Packer’s’ when 
I had children of my own?” 


eNarcaret’s mother will tell 
you that Packer’s Tar Soap first 
makes its soothing, healing influ- 
h ence felt in the fresher, cleaner 
h “feel” of the scalp. 


More important still, Marga- 
ret’s sensible mother will assure 
you that “‘Packer’s”, when used 
regularly in shampooing, has. a 
~ happy way of making the hair 
look and feel its very best—by 
enabling the scalp to perform its 
natural functions more faithfully. 


Write for our Manual, ‘*The Hair and 
Scalp— Modern Care and\Treatment,”’ 
36 pages of practical information. Sent 
free on request. Packer’s Tar Soap is sold 
by druggists. For sample half-cake send 
ten cents. 


PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, 
delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully 
and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair 
soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 
Toc. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
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For 


SUNBURN 


Packer’s “Charm” 
is gratefully sooth- 
ing to the skin. 
Sample bottle roc. 
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Dept. 87A, 116-120 W. 32ndSt., NewYorkCity fal 
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TAR SOAP 
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“It’s so Good to Eat.” 


If you could see the process of making Wheatena, and 
breathe the fragrant air of the great roasting room, that simply 
makes you hungry for some, and realize how such a delicious 
cereal, prepared in a factory that is “as clean as wax,” can be 
delivered to you without so much as a touch of human hands, 


you could not fail to try it. 


And once tried, Wheatena tastes so good you want it 
more and more. This is the experience of the thousands who 


_eat Wheatena day after day. 


Not only as a delicious, appe- 


tizing and nourishing breakfast food but for muffins and a hun- 


dred and one other good things that everyone likes. 


It’s the 


delicious nutty flavor that no other cereal has that satisfies and 
tempts the appetite of old and young, and they never tire of it. 
Try it for breakfast to-morrow—it is prepared in three 


minutes—and you will soon find your- 
self serving it in some form or other at 
luncheon and dinner. 


Wheatena contains all the nour- 
ishing properties of meat at one twen- 
tieth the cost. Have your grocer send 
you a package. 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 























Fashionable Colors 
for Summer Frocks 
Yours in This Cake of Soap 


No need to wear a faded frock, or endure 
colors you don’t like, whether the garment 
is brand new or left over from last season. 

You can make it any shade you want it— 
your choice of 15 fashionable colors—by 
simply dyeing while you wash with Aladdin 
Dye Soap. 

Don’t say it can’t be done—go buy a cake 
and try it. Just use Aladdin as you would 
old fashioned laundry soap and remember 
that it will not stain the hands. \\e 

Rinse in cold water, dry in the shade, iron nh 
—and the transformation has been wrought. 

Anything which can be washed can be 
dyed with Aladdin. Blouses, underwear, 
summer dresses of silk crépe or cotton ma- 
terial—hosiery, veils, silk and cotton gloves 
—Aladdin keeps them fresh and smart with 
its galaxy of dainty colors. 

Invaluable for children’s clothes, which 
travel to the Jaundry-so often and fade so 
quickly. 


Aladdin Dye Soap comes in Flesh, Sal- es 


mon-pink, Peach-pink, Pink, Old Rose, Red, ¢ 
Light Blue, Dark Blue (Copenhagen), Yellow, 
Green, Lavender (Orchid), Gray, Orange, Tan- 
bisque, Ecru-khaki. Price everywhere, 10c a cake. 


If you cannot secure Aladdin at the store you patronize, 
send his name and address and 10c, stating color. 


Aladdin Products Co. , 324 N. May St., Chicago 


10¢ 


Send for new ‘booklet, 
“Making Magic with 
Aladdin,” which ex- 
plains the miracles 

which can be 
wrought with —. 
Aladdin Dye 
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What I Saw in 69 Small Cities 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


also true that in a great many instances they 
are responsible for class distinctions. 

The characteristic snob of the community is 
the smug woman of about forty-five who has 
seen everything, heard everything and said 
nearly everything regarding the social life of 
the community. She is usually the wife of a 
prosperous citizen, and frankly presumes to 
dictate the social policies of the town. 

Closely related to her and more to be pitied 
is her daughter, who has finished her ‘‘educa- 
tion,” so that there is nothing for her to do 
except to put on some good clothes and spend 
her time in idleness. There is perhaps nobody 
in the small town who is more thoroughly dis- 
liked by those who come into contact with her 
than the young girl of this type. 

Men’s organizations seem to be almost a 
failure, particularly brotherhoods and men’s 
clubs. Occasionally a banquet, for purely 
social purposes, gets together a fairly repre- 
sentative company of men. But nothing def- 
inite and constructive is presented to them. 
The result is that men are spending their 
energies in fraternal organizations and in clubs 
of questionable value. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of moral 
force being wasted because so few of the leaders 
in the churches apparently have the vision and 
the ability to control or directit. Most of the 
problems of the church and of the community 
resolve themselves into a question of securing 
competent leadership. 

It is gratifying that in several towns civic 
organizations are being formed which are a 
combination of the social agencies in the com- 
munity and which ordinarily have an interest 
in playgrounds, often planning for the estab- 
lishment of community centers. 


‘law organizations are also interested in 
the larger social questions which mean so 
much for the development of the life of all the 
pours. One of the encouraging features is the 
act that women, particularly women’s clubs, 
are taking hold of the social problems in the 
community. 

The women are usually more interested and 
more intelligent regarding these questions than 
are the men. They are often more liberal in 
their outlook on social life and approach the 
entire subject from a thoroughly human stand- 
point. The women dre doing the best work 
in the social field in these smaller cities. 


That there is a strong reaction among the 
ministers against the old-fashioned revival is 
quite apparent. ‘‘I suppose that I shall have 
to go through another ‘spasm’ this winter, but 
I hate like everything to do so,”’ said a Baptist 
minister in Michigan. There is a reaching out 
after something that is saner and more perma- 
—_ and which will leave the people with a 
constructive program after the evangelist is 
through. 

There is also a feeling developing against 
the professional evangelist. Ministers are more 
and more conducting their own evangelistic 
campaigns. In a few instances they are regu- 
larly holding open-air meetings in the public 
squares or near-by parks. 

In Kentucky from eighty to ninety per cent 
of the people are members of the church, 
whereas in the manufacturing towns in Michi- 
gan only from twenty-five to thirty per cent 
of the people are members of the church. The 
Southern preachers honestly admit that their 
problem is not so much to get people to go to 
church as it is to know what to do with those 
who are already in the church who should not 
be there. 


OR the most part the ministers in the manu- 

facturing towns have no program and no 
policy with reference to the social and economic 
conditions for which industrialism is respon- 
sible. In one small city in which there had 
been a long-drawn-out strike, as a result of 
which contributions toward the church had 
been greatly reduced, and the income of store- 
keepers had been lowered on Saturday nights 
from three hundred dollars to seventy-five 
dollars, several of the preachers were making 


earnest efforts to get out of town as quickly as 
possible. 

One would imagine that after the many 
evangelistic campaigns which have been con- 
ducted in these cities there would be a marked 
effect upon their social and economic life, but 
apparently these meetings made scarcely any 
impression in this particular. 

It was said upon a number of occasions that 
the kind of evangelism which is preached by 
the professional evangelist ‘‘doesn’t seem to 
develop concern for others” —apparently the 
only thought being with regard to one’s own 
salvation. - 


NCERTAIN of the communities the churches 

had assumed certain attitudes toward out- 
standing problems which absolutely minimized 
their influence upon the man outside. For 
example, in several cities any man who was a 
member of a fraternal organization was re- 
garded as a “‘ heretic,” and in several instances 
men were ‘expelled from the church because 
they insisted upon retaining their membership 
in a lodge. 

In another case there seemed to be a great 
deal of feeling against the motion-picture show 
and, while a personal investigation of the pic- 
tures indicated that they were by no means bad 
in their influence, several of the ministers in- 
sisted upon declaring to their people that if 
they persisted in going to see the motion 
pictures they were on the downward road. 
However, in one city—this was in Kentucky— 
the ministers agreed that it would be proper 
to permit the opening of motion-picture houses 
on Sunday, provided they were closed during 
the hours of service. 

It is quite obvious that some preachers need 
direction in determining the standards of what 
is good or bad in motion pictures. They have 
not a very clear idea of the psychological effect 
of certain kinds of pictures upon the average 


person. 

It should be impressed upon them that it 
is the business of the church not to try to close 
motion-picture houses, because the church can- 
not do this, but to try to improve the char- 
acter of the films—where this is necessary— 
chiefly through coéperation with the local 
motion-picture men. 

Frequently the statement was made that it 
is comparatively easy to interest men in Bible 
classes, but that they would not so readily 
attend the services of the church. It would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to try to dis- 
cover what there is in the Bible class that in- 
terests men, and then to try to introduce 
something of the same element in the church 
service. 

In scarcely a single town were the Boy 
Scouts housed in the churches. Indeed, the 
work seemed to be conducted largely by those 
who are outside the churches. In one in- 
stance the Presbyterian preacher in town was 
spending his vacation with the Boy Scouts in 
their summer camp as their leader. 


OW, in defense of the ministers of the 

churches in these small cities, it should be 
said, first of all, that it is undoubtedly more 
difficult to make good in the average small 
town than it is in the large city, because of the 
limited number of persons with whom the 
average minister is compelled to work. 

The preacher is face to face with more con- 
servatism than he would probably find in any 
other kind of a city. It is also true that often 
small-town churches are dominated either by 
a single individual or by acomparatively small 
group of persons. 

The efforts put forth in the small city fail to 
produce the results that they would in the 
larger city. After engaging in a campaign for 
the raising of some money for local use, the 
minister in one of these small-town churches, 
which was really one of the best of its class, 
said to his congregation: ‘“‘The same effort 
put forth in a big city would have raised three 
times the amount of money which you have 
given.” 

And he knew, for he had just come from 
an active, big-town church. 





Some Clever 


HY is Westminster Abbey like a hearth? 
Because the ashes of the great (grate) lie 
there. 

Why is New York City like a flashlight? It 
has a Battery. 

Why is the Hudson River like a shoe? Be- 
cause it is a great place for tows (toes). 

Why is Canada like courtship? Because it 
borders on the United States. 

Why is the Brooklyn Bridge like merit? 
Because it is very often passed over. 

What American poet may be considered 
equal to three-fifths of the poets ancient and 
modern? Poe. 

If a tough beefsteak could speak, what 
English poet would it mention? Chaw, sir 
(Chaucer). : 

What prescription is the best for a poet? A 
—, draft. 

hy is an author the most wonderful man 
in the world? Because his tale (tail) comes out 
of his head. 

What was the most melancholy fact in the 
history of Milton? That he could “recite” his 
poems, but not re-sight himself. 

, Why was Dickens a greater writer than 
Shakspere? Shakspere wrote well, but Dick- 
ens wrote Weller. 

f is a pie like a poet? When it’s Brown- 
ing. 


Conundrums 


Why is it almost certain that Shakspere was 
a broker? Because no man has furnished so 
many stock quotations. 

What word is it of only three syllables 
which combines in it twenty-six letters? 
Alphabet. 

What is the best bet ever made? The alpha- 


t. 

Why is U the gayest letter in the alphabet? 
Because it is always in fun. 

Why is the T like matrimony? It is the end 
of quiet and the beginning of trouble. 

Why is a farmer surprised at the letter G? 
It converts oats into goats. 

Why is A like a honeysuckle? Because a B 
follows it. 

Why is the letter W like a scandal? Because 
it makes ill will. 

Why is a false friend like the letter P? Be- 
cause, though always first in pity, he is ever 
last in help. ‘ 

Why is I the luckiest of all the vowels? Be- 
cause it is in the center of bliss, whilst E is in 
hell, and all the others are in purgatory. 

What word is there of five letters that, by 
taking two away, leaves but one? Stone. 

Why are the fourteenth and fifteenth letters 
of the alphabet of more importance than the 
— Because we cannot get ON without 
them. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FIRELESS COOKSTOVE 


Steel cabinet, with handsome 
enamel finish. Cooking compart- 
ments of extra strong, durable, 
seamless aluminum. Scientific, 
strata-laid insulation; imprisons 
heat. Patented Water-Seal Top 
and Heat Conserving Valve insure 

t results. Full equipment of 

deal Aluminum cooking utensils; 
radiator thermometer. 








Write today for our valuable book, “Delicious 
Fireless Cooked Dishes,”’ showing a@ual photo- 
graphs, in color, of good things to eat and giv- 
ing many splendid recipes. Address Dept. 16 





Becky tae Waist: 





EATS AND FOWL—perfectly browned, 
fairly bursting with rich juices, appeti- 
zingly tender. Pies and cake—light and 

crisp. Vegetables with every natural flavor retained. 


It is so easy to have better tasting meals if cooked in 
the Ideal and Domestic Science Fireless Cookstove. 


All you do is prepare the food by your favorite 
recipes, then place it in the fireless cookstove. 
“Imprisoned” 8 t does the rest. You can forget 
the meal is cooking at home while you “shop,” go 
to church, or are “out” for the afternoon. 


Can you picture what a joy Ideal and Domestic 
Fireless Cookstoves are to the thousands of women 
using them? 


The secret of these marvelous results is found in cer- 
tain patented construction features exclusive with 
Ideal and Domestic Science Fireless Cookstoves. 


Look for the Water-Seal Top, a groove into which 


The Toledo, Cooker, Co, 





the covers fit, where steam condenses and forms a 
seal that prevents the escape of precious cooking 
heat. And the Automatic Valve with steam condens- 
ing chamber, which permits surplus steam to escape, 
and makes complete browning possible. Cooking 
compartments lined with thick, seamless aluminum; 
no cracks, or seams; easy to clean as a china bowl. 


These scientific features insure perfect cooking results 
with Ideal and Domestic Science Fireless Cookstoves. 


You can serve meals with this new delicacy of 
flavor; saving as high as 80% in fuel, 25% in the 
weight and nutrition value of food, and 95% time 
and work, with the Ideal and Domestic Science 
Fireless Cookstove. 


Do not confuse these perfect modern fireless cook- 
stoves with old-fashioned “cookers,” or cheap 
makeshifts. The way to be sure of absolute satis- 
faction is to insist upon having an Ideal or Domestic 
Science Fireless Cookstove. 


IDEAL FIRELESS COOKSTOVE 


Solid oak, cabinet-built case, specially 
vulcanized. Cooking compartments of 
extra strong, durable, seamless alumi- 
num. Scientific, strata-laid insulation; 
imprisons’heat. Patented Water-Seal Top 
and Heat Conserving Valve insure bestre- 
sults. Full equipment of Ideal Aluminum 
cooking utensils; radiator thermometer. 














As a nation our habits have been very mate- 
rially changed for the better. To illustrate — 


—it is now the accepted practice to give work-a-day gifts 
—likewise, electric table cooking is the established vogue 


And it follows that electric appliances bearing 
the Hothoinl mark are the logical gift. 


They are such practical gifts 


Where else will you find such beauty of design and finish 
in appliances ‘that serve as a daily reminder of the giver? 


Whether for the wedding or the fiftieth anniversary there 
are appliances which are attractive and intimately useful. 


i The cheerful gurgle of the Hotpoint 
Electrically Percolated Coffee sdeidabor adds a. tench of euenal 
service to every occasion and you are assured of coffee that is uniformly good, 
served piping hot. Surely you can think of near-at-hand gift occasions where 
nothing else would be quite so appropriate. 


The Chippendale coffee service illustrated below consists of an electric heated 
service urn and tray in quadruple silver plate; capacity 12 cups; $112.50. 


Our Grecian Urn set consists of a 9 cup nickel percolator with panel sides, 
18 inch tray, sugar and creamer. Set complete $40.75; percolator only $21.50. 


Our Colonial set consists of 9 cup panel percolator in Colonial design with 
18 inch tray, sugar and creamer. Set complete $39.25; percolator only $20.00. 


Our Panel pot coffee set consists of 6 cup percolator, 18 inch tray, sugar and 
creamer; price $32.75; percolator only $13.50. The pot is shown below. 


Here are three other styles of percolator pots: 6 cup aluminum with straight 


sides $10.00; 6 cup nickel in same design $11.50; 5 cup Colonial nickel $11.50. 


T, & Grill In the illustration below we show our toaster with remov- 
oaster rill able rack, beautifully finished in highly polished nickel; 
complete $6.50. Our Colonial design is larger; without rack $7.00. 


The three-heat radiant grill which is shown at the right hand corner of the 
illustration is a wonderful appliance for table cooking, as it provides for two 
operations at the same time; one above and one below the grill in special 


dishes which are furnished with it; complete $10.00. Single heat $9.50. 


6k. ts ‘ What bride would not look forward eagerly to 
Electricity in the Kitchen an electrically equipped kitchen? The range 
shown at the left is the Hotpoint Model D which will handle the cooking for 
a large family. Others, both larger and smaller than this. They offer the ideal 
method of cooking, doing away entirely with all of the dirt, trouble and 
delays of other fuels, and effecting a sharp saving in food values. 


Several hundred thousand homes are kept free from dirt and dust by the use 
of the Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner which is illustrated at the left. The dust and 
dirt are sucked up into the bag and later deposited outside of the house in- 
stead of being whisked from place to place. Price $37.50; attachments for 
cleaning walls, hangings, under radiators, etc. $10.00. 


No reference to the electrically equipped kitchen would be complete without 
calling attention to the Hotpoint iron, more than three million of which are 
now in use all over the world. It has many special features. Price $6.50. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc.| 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ONTARIO, CALIF. ATLANTA 
Manufacturers of these,four well known lines of household electrical appliances 
Hotpoint General Electric Edison Hughes 


Ask your dealer 

There are about 10,000 Hotpoint 
dealers in this country. One of them 
is somewhere near you. Ask him to 
show you the Hotpoint appliances— 
he will be glad to demonstrate just 
how they operate. 

If you have difficulty in locating a 
Hotpoint store write our nearest 
office and we shall be glad to direct 
you to one. 


Practically all Hotpoint appliances 
are made in 32 volt for use on de- 
tached lighting plants as well as in 
the s ard voltages for use on 
Central Station lines. ‘ 
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The Rosebud Baby 


Her Little Belongings Made to Match Her Own Sweetness 





Tiny Ribbon Roses Border 
This Coach-Cover Bow and 


A Coach-Cover Cluster in its Center 


Bow in Pale Pink 
Ribbon; to be 
Fastened On With 
Safety Pins 


Three Little Sweethearts in New 
Slip-Ons: Pink Chambray With 
Cross-Stitched Roses; White 
Batiste With Embroidered Buds, 
and a Rose-Cretonne Garden Set 


A Layette Band of Rib- 
bon, Lace and Rosebuds 





Chiffon Rose Sprays are None Too 
Dainty for This Satin-Ribbon 
Coach Strap 









Rose-Pink in Color is This Dainty 
Sweater —and Trimmed With Rose- 
buds Too 





Even the Clamps Which Will Hold a 
Cover Securely at the Foot of the Coach 
are Rose-Trimmed to Match the Strap 
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And Here are 
More Rosebuds in 
Ribbon and Cross- 
Stitch, While Even 
the Basket is Lined 
With Rosebud 
Silk 
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A Tiny Crocheted Washcloth, 
Pink-Edged, Dotted With Pink 


A Blue Ribbon-Knitted Cross-Stitched Buds 


Cap. Trimmed With Buds 














This Rose-Bordered Silk 
Muslin Cover is Lovely 
for a Coach or a Crib. 
Scattered Buds in Ribbon 
Give an Airy Touch to 
This Ribbon-Knitted 
Cushion. Baby’s Bath 
Blanket and Washcloth 
Carry the Rosebud Idea 
Also in Cross-Stitch 
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For Tone! 


The magnificent 
tone, pure, sweet, 
true, and incompa- 
rably lovely, the re- 
markably handsome 
design lines, and the 
many other important 
and exclusive fea- 
tures of construction 
will captivate you 
and will convince 
you that the Sonora 
is supreme among 
phonographs. 


Pern | | 


THE mesTauMENT OF QUALITY 


oOnor 


CLEAR AS A GELL 


The owner of this 
superb instrument 
has the pride of pos- 
sessing the finest 
phonograph that 
can be made. The 
Sonora, which plays 
ALL MAKES of 
disc records perfectly 
without extra attach- 
ments, is the ideal 
gift for weddings, 
graduations, anni- 
versaries and other 
momentous occa- 
sions, 

A matchless line 
of standard upright 
styles and period 


models is now avail-* 


able. 
Prices 
$50 to $7000 


Catalog 3 will be sent 
free on request. Write 
for it today. 


Aonora Phonograph Dales 
Company, Inc, 
George E. Brightson, Pres, 


Executive Offices: 
279 Broadway, New York 
Demonstration Salons: 
New York: 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 


Toronto: Ryrie Building 
Dealers Everywhere 


At 
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The Highest Class Talking 
Yas in 
the World 
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' PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


HE Paul Jones Middy illustrated is our most popular 
mode! for out-door wear. It is made of white Jean. 


Navy is the most favored color for the collar, cuffs and 
pocket-tip, but you have your choice also of rose, red, green, 
cadet, gold, black, or all-white. 





font tte. Ask at your favorite store simply for Paul Jones Middy 
style No. 6205, and look for the Admiral’s head. This year, par- 


ticularly, we believe it will be to your advantage to make 
sure of the Paul Jones label. 


Free on request 


Morris & Company, Inc., Originators 


412 North Eutaw Street Baltimore, Maryland 
Also makers of Paul Jones Garments for Boys 





TRADE MARK 
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Just let the sure, convenient, 
pleasant Wizard System of 
Foot Correction remove the cause 
of your foot-aches and pains. 
You may wear, with delightful ease, the stylish shoes that you like. 
Callouses, run-over heels, fallen arches, and other forms of foot trouble, come 
when some of the delicately adjusted little bones in your feet get out of proper 


position. The Wizard System will restore your foot structure to normal. You 
may walk, dance, shop, play golf, tennis—without the slightest foot-distress. 





The principle of the Wizard System of Foot Correction is entirely different 
from any other. Soft leather inserts, individually adjusted in overlapping pockets, 
build a natural and comfortable support under the weak parts of your feet. 
With pliable, feather-light Wizards in your shoes—all pain stops at once. 


2 
WiZan 
Adjustable Foot Appliances 


Trained experts in the Wizard System are at shoe and department stores 
everywhere. Go today to one of these stores near you—and get 
complete and immediate Wizard foot relief. 


Write us for free Booklet on foot trouble correction. 
Wizard Foot Appliance Co., 1669 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 





















A VILLAGE WITH 
NO MEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


heatless cottages, no electricity, no farm sani- 
tation, no theaters or movies, no book except 
the one Book whose language and images they 
used familiarly. 

Here was a place whose life war had blotted 
out and given it only a reflection to live by, 
and yet it was a place that bore itself upright 
and cheerfully because these loyal women 
=e to keep their village as their men had 
eft it. 

For the village, war had started in Israel 
Thorn’s store, because it was the post office as 
well. I had seen it at one end of the Green, 
tucked well back under its straw cowl. When 
Mrs. Thorn fell into the way of her story, she 
did not stop knitting; nobody stopped. She 
was a tight-set little body, her hair slicked back 
into a knob like a well-peeled onion. It was 
her worsted I was winding, and when I did it 
too loosely I felt the snap of her eye and did it 
better. 

The village had no newspaper; but young 
Dunn, against his father’s wishes—for he did 
not hold with outsiders—had joined the Ter- 
ritorials; and that first August afternoon of 
war—two days after the bay-shore picnic, 
’twas—young Dunn tore out of Israel Thorn’s 
store with a telegram, and before the village 
had caught its breath he was “abroad” to take 
a train to London. In the course of time he 
wrote them back something about Germans 
and Belgium. 

“Belgium?” said Aaron Limb. ‘Now I 
thought Belgium was a kind of hare.’’ 

“‘Germans,” said the oldest Roundtree that 
kept the inn—his father being a fisherman and 
so gone down into the sea some years before— 
“‘Germans isn’t a bad lot. We had one at the 
inn, tending table just for his board so he 
could sketch the bay, an artist chap and a 
good worker.” 


O THE village set about its harvest, and 

then the threshing picnic and the cider 
pressing, and they kept their world with its 
four corners shut tight. They worked hard 
and they liked their ease, and most they liked 
to keep their own about them. 

The telegram about young Dunn’s being 
killed at Mons couldn’t, of course, make the 
war any clearer, though it bore hard on the 
young girl who had walked out with him, 
the one whose strong, capable hands were now 
polishing her dishes. 

Even when the recruiting sergeant presently 
came down, he, being a village man of another 
part, didn’t say much about Belgium and the 
invasion of foreign parts; instead, he pasted 
up his big posters, one on Israel Thorn’s store, 
and one inside against the stamp-box wicket, 
one on the “Jolly Farmer,’ and one on the 
Church—which didn’t seem to be altogether 
right—but he said: 

“Military orders.” 

Now these posters were the same with those 
that were in all the villages, aye, and the towns 
and cities, of England. They all had one face, 
which is a curious thing, for it was the face of a 
man who lived apart from his fellow men; a 
man who was stern, impersonal; who himself 
once said that he aimed to influence no man 
and let no man influence him. 

And yet in that first red year of war, who so 
closely gripped the lives of millions as Kitch- 
ener? And who else ever saw the manhood of 
a-nation rise up and follow the words he spoke 
casually, spoke them even in the offhand 
British way? The same words he spoke now 
to the village on his poster: 

“England Expects Every Man to Do His 
Duty.” 

It was the “Expects” that did it. 

When, in the sergeant’s speech, Smith—the 
smith—a biggish man, the muscles swelling 
his fist as his voice thundered (he was church 
bass), asked “‘Why, then, weren’t we asked 
about it, war or no war? Why, then, is my 
liberty?” the sergeant did not answer, but 
stooped down to the poster and pointed to 
those words: “England Expects . . .” 

And Smith—the smith—walked off, a sturdy 
man, but beaten, for he had a wife and three 
children, and in his heart he liked his peace. 
But back in his shop, when the forge flamed, a 
finger pointed; and when he blew his bellows 
till they creaked, a face was there and “Eng- 
land Expects . . .” 

And presently he threw down a horseshoe, 
white hot, as no proper blacksmith does, threw 
off his leather apron and caught up with the 
recruiting sergeant at the hill called the 
“Devil’s Umbrella.” 


HAT night his wife ran over to the “ Joll 

Farmer” and hid her face in Mrs. Round- 
tree’s apron. Her folks had always been of the 
land and not fearful, as seamen’s wives are; 
but the wife of Smith—the smith—was sallow 
and part gypsy blood and —— 

Here Mrs. Roundtree herself broke in to tell 
how she looked up, peaked and white, to say: 
“‘T see him in sand, sand, and he’s red and then 
white.” 

There is a good bit of superstition in these 
villages full of luck stones and old wives’ 
dreams, and many a man has gone out from 
them to battle with a sprig of catnip in his boot 
and a fairy to sit on his bayonet! 

With Smith—the smith—went out most of 
the small village’s manhood well over age, 
but there was no conscription then. They were 
all slow men, perhaps, to our American think- 
ing. But, holding only a single thought, it 
filled them completely. There was no such 
sentimental appeal ever made here as I have 
seen on the war posters of other countries, no 
pleading to the Trish heart or Scotland’s an- 
cient friendship for France; merely a Spartan 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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Rolled Oats 


in Summer! 


“TMPOSSIBLE !” protests tradition. 


“Why, of course!” smiles the 
modern grocer. 
Folks formerly had so much trouble 
keeping rolled oats in warm weather. 
But the modern grocer hands out 
Purity Rolled Oats with as supreme 


confidence in July as in January. 
The big Purity flakes keep fresh, 
clean and appetizing through the 
hottest of dog days. 

The Purity package, lined with paraffin, 
is protective armor against spoilage from 
without, while the patented Purity proc- 
ess guarantees them absolutely clean 
when they leave our mills. 

Purity Oats are the finest flavored, most 
delicious rolled oats you ever tasted— 
and we guarantee them just as good all 
the year ‘round—but they cost no more 
than you always pay. 

Mothers—give the children a chance— 
let them taste Purity Oats and compare 
it with the brand you now have— 
we'll be absolutely 

satisfied with 

their unprejudiced Wieck? 
judgment. PRESIDENT 


Purity Oats Company 
Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 


Purity 


Rolled Oats 




















j Protect YOUR 
+ baby with this 
J double breasted, 
buttonless shirt. — 
Double thickness over vital or-~ 
gans. Buy genuine Rubens, 
costs no more than an imitation. 
Price list sent upon request. 
Manufactured only by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 No. Market St. Chicago, Ill. 
ht ag Reg. 





Be Sure £7, 
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A Village With No Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


call to duty. No bands cheered them to their 
trains. Many had never boarded trains any- 
where before. 

Rugged and calm, cheery and without hate, 
they went out because they were English and 
duty called. They were country folk who are 
the very bone and sinew of England, whereas 
town bodies are the fats. 

» “No, ’tisn’t exact, that about their going out 
all calm like.” Mrs. Elder snapped off her 
thread and looked at Mrs. Roundtree. “‘My 
Balaam was excited enough, though his own 
flesh brother hung back, he being a farmer 


:born, until they was most all killed and he 


couldn’t stand it no longer.” 

I do not give the women’s quaint speech 
altogether, nor their grammar, placidly un- 
aware of King’s English, nor the dropping of 
their aitches, for these things are. generally 
associated with humor. There was cheer here, 
but not comedy. 

It-seems some of the younger men, two of 
whom advanced their under-military.age, were 
caught up by the excitement of. war. 

“* England Expects’?” said Balaam, the wit 
of the ‘‘ pub.” “Well, I’m expecting a bit my- 
self. ‘Trance,’ sergeant says, and like as not 
Germany, and thousands of fellers marching 
together. Seein’ a bit o’ life, I calls it. Life,’ 
he cried down the highway, for he was always 
a burning lad—his mother being a Bird—‘‘a 


bit o’ life, mother, and then you'll have us 


back again!” 

. Egypt, Saloniki, they were magic names 
suddenly flung out to youth, who had called a 
village away ‘“‘foreign.” 

“India,” said Moses Buck, who parted his 
hair and was fanciful; ‘elephants there and 
idols sittin’ all around.” 

But others, without fire, and some most too 
quiet, only said “‘Liberty”; for it is an old 
word in England; and long before it had sent 
villages to John at Runnymede to demand a 
Magna Charta; to march under Cromwell and 
shake the flimsy laces and great shoebuckles 
of tyranny; to declare themselves man and 
man with the American colonies in their fight 
for the freedom that was cradled in these quiet 
English hamlets. 


T,OR the women it was different. Although 

‘some of the older ones were seamen’s wives 
and had lost their men in the bay, still war 
had an ugly sound to them. Yet, as soon as 
the smithy and the shop and the fieids were 


‘emptied of men, they were filled, and without 


smoldering or complaint, because Aaron’s wife 
driving his awl and last, and the wife of 
Smith—the smith—behind his anvil, with her 
small son at the bellows, and the lassies of 
Balaam and Dunn milking the cows and 
shearing the sheep, and Mrs. Roundtree, here, 
tending the whole inn herself, and every 
woman became suddenly purposeful. 

So out in the chill dawn went these women, 
to stay until the night mists fell, because then 
they would keep the village fit for their men 
to come back to. 

Some of the men, of course, were not killed 
directly, but wounded once, twice, and Israel 
five- times in the course of the four years. 


Though some in India or Palestine could not- 


get, home ever, still others did; and when they 
limped slowly in their hospital blue, or whis- 
tling softly down the lane if they were on leave, 
which was seldom enough in those first lean 
years, they told their women of war as it is and 
helped them to understand. 

Balaam, who had cried to see life, had seen 
one flash too quickly, though he died in his 
hospital cot; which, his mother told me, was 
proper—the Mints were always ones to die 
respectful in their beds. 

Buck had not seen idols or elephants, but 
a woman on her knees crying against a Ger- 
man whom he had fought bayonet to bayonet, 
and when the boy—an old man he looked and 
gray—told them this at home at the inn, he 
cried: “It’s our women next, if we be not 
there to stand between.” 

The oldest Roundtree had come back that 
second winter shaking terribly and taking 
twelve raw eggs a day, for he had been gassed. 
But when he could stand again he was back 
to battle, for he knew the Germans to be all 
sketchers now, sketching a country red with 
terror; and this time he did not say to his 
brother, just turned eighteen: “Carry on at 
the inn for me.” But he said it to his mother 
instead, and his brother Seth, who was playing 
the accordion—he was full of tunes—folded it 
up and followed him. 


EFORE Mrs. Thorn told of Israel’s going 

out she lifted the cat, a large, bulbous 
creature warming her knees, and passed it on 
to Miss Glow, exactly as you might have 
passed a hot-water bottle. Then she bent to 
the fire to count the stitches in her heel, her 
face placid enough in the flickering light, and 
presently she spoke of Israel. 

Now, Israel, holding the post office and 
store combined, could read and write as good 
as any man, except the parson. He was an 
important man, a taker of the Farm and Poul- 
try News, a retailer of gossip, and a giver of 
advice on every question from when to bring 
a hen to table to when to bring your young 
man to the banns—question enough in these 
parts where couples walk out solemnly year 
after year, have an annual kiss and marry 
after what might be called their golden en- 
gagement anniversary. 

Israel’s store was a genial place; no bother 
about bargains, for he liked to keep his shelves 
well filled. ‘He was sitting over his pint of ale 
that first afternoon the sergeant pasted up 
the recruiting poster. When he began to paste 
the pointing finger right under Israel’s very 
nose, as it were, he was angry, red-hot mad. 


He never liked it from the first; and when 
young Israel followed that finger down the 
highway, his father shook his fist at Kitchener: 
““You’ve no rights coming here in a’ peaceful 
house, and him our only boy. No rights! I 
says, No rights!” 

‘“‘But,” said Mrs. Thorn, “we durn’t take 
the picture down; my man seemed afraid on’t, 
though the others now made much of it. 
Some—them that waited before going out— 
would slink away from it, sit in other corners 
of the store, Israel setting the back of his chair 
right over against the pointing finger; but 
when the men did join up, they would come 
over directly and just stand before the picture 
and blink and grin. Buck, now, walked 
straight up to it and made a regular bran’-new 
salute: ‘So long, old K!’” 


““TIQUT he didn’t seem to smile on Israel, and 

when presently we heard of some of us 
dead out there in the battle, the face looked 
stern. Still, that night our boy went out, when 
we were closing down the shutters, I said: 
*Seems like he’s smiling at us to-night, Israel.’ 
But sudden-like my man’s own shadow fell 
across that face, and the finger pointed straight 
at Israel; and all night in our turnings the writ- 
ing went on and on, ‘England Expects,’ and I 
was double afraid now. 

“When the wounded came to sit round 
Israel’s shop—Roundtree, that was home pale 
nine months, and Seth, playing his accordion 
again, and once Aaron Limb—the poster smiled 
on them and it was fatherly and comforting in 
its words, and the men would rather sit by it 
than elsewhere. 

“But with the third year of war came the 
German rush for the Channel ports; every 
man was called out up to fifty years old, yet 
Israel, being just turned fifty, didn’t go. He 
held he hadn’t the strength to fight, yet he 
could lift his heavy chair across the counter 
and put it against the poster again if anyone 
moved it off, keeping his back against the face. 

“Then, when the word came of young 
Israel’s being killed, and Seth, being also in the 
Dorset Yeomanry, wrote back of the terrible 
way he had been found nailed up to a barn 
door, the village cried out, and Israel, tearing 
the poster with one gash of the cheese cleaver, 
was off and claiming forty-nine years of age 
now, although the officer didn’t over question.” 

But Mrs. Thorn raised the poster up from 
the floor, for she wanted her man to look it 
square in the face once, same as young Israel 
and the rest had done; and she waited until 
Israel came home from training, on his battle 
leave. And when he did, he didn’t slink away 
a bit from the old corner nor was his chair 
against the picture. He just walked up to it, 
like Seth and Buck and his own son, and he 
made it a grand salute, a regular snapper, it 
was that perky, and then he stood and grinned, 
but sad, with the cheer gone out: ‘‘ Well, now 
smile a bit yourself, won’t you, old.K?” And 
Mrs. Thorn said that Kitchener smiled. 


HEY told these stories quietly, this ring 

of busy-fingered women around the log 
that glowed or sometimes sparked vividly 
above the simmering peat. For the most part 
they picked them up; threads here and there 
and without sequence of time, except perhaps 
a farm term for what they were doing when 
the telegrams came; but I saw that between 
the joining up, the woundings, nursing, home 
leave and the final deaths of their men, these 
women had made a strange calendar for all 
their years to come. 

If there is any sadness in the telling, the 
fault is mine, for they were not sad, but calm, 
some even cheery. Much that I cannot write 
was in their telling, the quaint speech with its 
Bible phrasing, the absence of gesture, the un- 
certainty of Mrs. Roundtree, who still mixed 
her tenses and spoke as if her sons were com- 
ing back to the inn, though for all that they 
may be, for a man does not always have to 
knock at the door when he comes home at 
dusk, lonely, amid the ghosts of the battle- 
field 


eld. 

And all the “dimsy” time, while the gray 
softened their rugged outlines, and the dron- 
ing insects cheeped heavily if the inn door 
opened to the country sounds or to the splash 
of the sea and a gull’s scream, I caught some- 
thing of which these women with their rich, 
slow voices were unaware. For here in their 
tiny pocket, cheery and resolute, they were 
doers of a greater miracle than that for which 
other women had been carved into saints and 
had candles burned before their niches. I do 
not believe Joan of Arc, buoyed by her larger 
enthusiasm, had a harder task than the quiet, 
drudging, slow-aching one these women, un- 
known and not wishing otherwise, set them- 
selves—to keep their village as their men had 
left it. 

The girl who came over to us now, while we 
pushed back our stools to circle her to the fire, 
seeing her young and bonnie and knowing she 
had lost her man and there would be no other 
for her in the dearth here, I asked if she 
wouldn’t like to go out to Australia where they 
want farm wives like herself. 

She looked at me slowly, her keen eyes sensi- 
tive under her crisp black hair. ‘‘Once before, 
him and I spoke on’t,” she said; “now, I will 
stay here.” 

But the man who made things very clear to 
the village and gave these women their strange 
text to live by was the parson, and this was 
odd. In these old villages the parson is a man 
who sets himself or is set apart, whose seclu- 
sion and droning sermons read year after year 
is a fault of the present church system. The 
woman who told of parson’s doings had the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Growing up with 


COLGATES 


WISE MOTHER judges the growth and 

progress of her children not only by height 
and weight, but also by their general state 
of health and strength. 


And there the faithful care of the teeth plays 
a large part —for on well-kept teeth depend 
proper chewing of food and good digestion. 


That is why a wise mother’s children grow 
up with Colgate’s—the safe, sane, delicious 
dentifrice. Regular tooth brushing by the 
children is a treat, not a task, with Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


More dentists recommend Colgate’s to their 
patients (both young and old) than any other 
dentifrice. An interesting leaflet giving full 
details of the impartial investigation which 


proved this will be sent free on request. 
Mother Goose Booklets—each with 8 pages of the 
dear old rhymes—in a beautiful cover printed in 


full color. A set of 12 booklets (all different) will 
be sent on receipt of 21c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


199 Fulton Street | Dept. H New York 


Makers of COLEO SOAP—just suited for baby’s bath 
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50rx ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 








OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Are you busy, thrifty and wise? 


HE whole family brightens up when Heinz 
Baked Beans are served, because they taste 
so good. 


To you, the busy housewife, Heinz Baked 
Beans are a great convenience, because we have 
done the baking—in dry heat in real ovens—and 
all you have to do is the heating. To you, the 
thrifty housewife, they, are a great economy, for 
too much meat makes the bills high. 

To you, the wise housewife, they. are a source 
of satisfaction, for their food value is great—they 
are nutritive and wholesome. 

Four reasons for frequent serving. 





Some of the 


OF 


Vinegar 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
India Relish 





All Heinz. goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 

















A Village With No Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


one sad face—and it was very sad and very 
long—in all the firelight. 

Thinking hers a case of special pity, I asked: 
“And have you, too, lost your man?” 

She looked up at me, dour and sour. “TI 
didn’t have a soul in the war. I never hada 
soul in it to lose,”’ she said. 

And then I understood the world-round 
tragedy of being left out of things. She was 
the parson’s housekeeper, but her name was so 
odd that even in these old parts where the 
names are racial, like Miller and Fisher and 
Smith, I smiled outright. She was Miss Oyster, 
and of course, by all the laws of association, I 
saw in her watery eye and loose-lipped smile 
much of the resignation I have met many a 
time on my plate, buoyed with cocktail sauce. 

According to Miss Oyster, Parson Waters 
had always been a scholarly man, a delicate 
feeder, a tender of his roses, and “‘a great argu- 
fyer” on the “‘Causes of Damnation.” He 
was known throughout the hills for his sermons 
on them, but he never spoke to the village 
otherwise than through his written tracts, 
which he read every Sunday from the pulpit. 
And so he went on reading them through the 
first months of the war, though every time 
the death of one of their men was read out, he 
spoke on ‘it; and presently he spoke more of 
the deaths of Smith—the smith—and Moses 
Buck and the others and less of the causes of 
damnation. 


UT there was a stranger in the church now, 

one sitting just outside, as it were, with a 
stern face, searching out all the folks with his 
pointing finger and ‘‘ England Expects”’; and he 
pointed at Parson Waters too, aye, pricked 
him. And then the Sunday after the second 
Roundtree was blown to bits so they couldn’t 
send home anything except the sheepskin 
trench coat which he wasn’t wearing, Parson 
Waters preached without writing it down at 
all. And now he didn’t “argufy” about dam- 
nation. 

He told the women they were England, and 
said their men were fighting and dying as 
Smith—the smith—and Moses Buck and the 
second Roundtree had died to save their women, 
to give them liberty that would not die. Then, 
presently—after the oldest Roundtree came 
home gassed—Parson Waters did not preach 
at all, but said with a queer eye and a choke 
that he, too, was going off to the front and 
battle, for he did not want “our men’”—he 
called them like that for the first time—to die 
without someone who was a village man him- 
self and timid, to be beside them, carrying 
them over the stile, as it were, toward Home. 

“But there you are,”’ said Mrs. Limb, that 
was cobbler and hedge cutter and fitter of the 
men’s clothes now into small pants and jack- 
ets. ‘It’s not war that always kills. When 
Parson came back at the end of two years, not 
one of us knowed him. He walked right in this 
room, close by your stool it was, his chest big 
and his face smiling out, not pasty and bookish 
bent, but red and skipping about. He ex- 
plained everything to us, and some taking 
their sorrow hard at first, but them he made 
work harder to keep the fields their men had 
left; and he went up to London and got an 
agriculture expert to come down, and Parson 
was out there in the fields alongside helping 
him and us. 

‘“‘When Miss Oyster wanted to dust off his 
old sermons on the ‘Causes of Damnation,’ he 
told her to start the fires with them and, if 
paper was scarce, to wrap up your parcels 
with the ‘Punishments’ series. The village 
was troubled and thought him queer; but now 
Aaron wrote home that Parson Waters was 
thought to be a great speaker in the huts at 
the front, and the door was so jammed he 
could scarcely get near him; but the Parson 
had spied him and wedged through the crowd 
and said: ‘Tell me the news from home, 
Aaron.’” 

Somehow, one could see the Parson Waters 
planting roses and preaching damnation and 
then—battle and the crash of shells, and help- 
ing his men over the stile toward Home. 

They are strange figures in this war, the 
retiring village parsons, although no stranger 
than the shy countrymen themselves. I have 
seen them, often in crowds at Waterloo Sta- 
tion, going back to battle after years of it, or 
coming home,to Blighty, weighted down with 
their tin helmets and bayonets and haver- 
sacks, and always stolid, their eyes timid of the 
city, its rushing crowds and great buildings. 


HEN, too, I have seen them in Paris at the 

British Leave Club. Imagine men like 
Moses Buck and the Roundtrees and Seth in 
Paris. The matronsin charge couldn’t get them 
to stir out of the door at first; they just sat hud- 
dled together like wet hens, staring out at the 
strange city, with women so fashionable, high 
heels and fringes, so very different from their 
own womenfolk, and the shops full of luxuries 
they didn’t even know the meaning of. 

Then someone by luck left a dog at the 
Leave Club; he was a big, jovial collie, like the 
dogs that are sure to know a countryman’s 
whistle, and he needed exercise; and when the 
matron asked who would take him out, man 
after man that were huddled together speech- 
less jumped up. Often enough I have seen 
them tired, aching after battle with only three 
days’ leave—too short for them to get home— 
but spending it following a dog around Paris, 
yet an English country dog, mind, one that 
knows b pe places and lets a man sit close to 
him and look and look with him, without need- 
ing to say a word to each other. 

And then there was another strange traveler 
in the war.. The great happening came to the 
village not when Seth won his military medal 
or Israel got his mention, but when the eldest 


Roundtree, the one who always managed the 
inn and knew men, was made an officer, a 
captain proper and then acting major. “A 
hofficer,”” Mrs. Roundtree called him. 

When he lay dying at Boulogne, the War 
Office, which is very British and does the ex- 
traordinary quietly, sent her a telegram as it 
has sent to others, saying she could go to him 
at their expense, and adding, which was most 
British, that if ‘‘the party be old or infirm, a 
companion could be provided also at govern- 
ment expense.” 


OW, Parson Waters was home, resting; 

but he got up before his time and said, 
“Come along, mother”’; and all on the trainand 
during that terrible journey through London, 
thick with fog and seeming like the city of 
destruction to Mrs. Roundtree, clutching her 
best skirts, he kept saying the same, ‘‘Come 
along, mother,” until they crossed the Chan- 
nel, when he had to sit all night beside her, she 
trembled'so; and then to Boulogne—‘“‘furrin” 
indeed—and last to her officer son, pale against 
his pillow and just knowing her and talking 
like he was at the inn again. 

When the doctor said he might be saved, but 
the operation perhaps would leave him queer 
in the head, Mrs. Roundtree almost went limp 
and sidled into Parson Waters; yet he said, 
just as she would have said: ‘‘ We'll take our 
man any way we can get him, Doctor.” But 
with the turn of the tide the officer put out to 
sea, though Mrs. Roundtree, being a fisher- 
man’s daughter, understood this. 

Humor, quaint and often rustic and Shak- 
sperean, found its place in their telling of men 
like King, who was the village dandy, wearing 
a celluloid collar and celluloid four-in-hand, 
with a painted stick pin for afternoons and a 
small tie for mornings, and a yet different one 
for Sundays. Miss Oyster said she felt sure he 
joined up, not for “‘Liberty”’ so much as to be 
in uniform and properly dressed for the oc- 
casion. And Israel Thorn, who by luck was 
sent down to Jerusalem—he fell at Bethlehem— 
sent them home postal cards, which they 
showed me. On one he wrote in his own hand- 
writing—they were proud of this—that there 
were more men sitting round in nightgowns 
with sheets over their heads than he ever heard 
tell of in the Bible; and not one spoke Eng- 
lish, nor could read the Bible when he showed 
it, which was a queer thing, for it was written 
about this place. 

Lighter bits they threw in and laughed 
themselves; but under it all, grave and mel- 
low, like the constant clacking of their needles, 
I felt that one steady, cheery, indomitable 
purpose, changing from a wish to keep the vil- 
lage fit for their men to come back to, to that 
other, to keep the village as their men left it. 

Napoleon said, “‘France can never die ex- 
cept of Paris,’”’ and so England can never die 
while it has such villages as these. Though 
there be no men left here, they live greatly 
here. I felt even what the women did not 
know, how immeasurably the village had 
grown. Its highway has widened to a world 
where no woman in grief is a foreigner. These 
lanes touch a lane in Belgium where Balaam is 
lying, and if there is a Green here, there is a 
square in France that once was a village, but 
in whose seamy trenches the youngest Round- 
tree bides. If there are three hills here, the 
Holly and Mertons and the Devil’s Umbrella, 
there are three other hills, Vimy and Mt. Kim- 
mel and Messines, where lie Smith—the 
smith—and King, the dude, and Seth who 
was full of tunes. 

If the bay is wide and dancing here, there 
is a strange tide that has washed it marvelously 
and brought men to lie outstretched upon it, 
and the village men to lie frozen or warm, as 
the current runs, on other shores. . Poppy for 
poppy will glow in these copses and in other 
sands strangely red, in Egypt and in the dunes 
of Mesopotamia, where Moses Buck fell. 
Jerusalem is more golden now and very close, 
because Israel Thorn is there—a chatty man 
always and one to know in his grave, as in his 
store, the life about him. 


Fy so they have gone out, quietly, for they 
are English; but they have brought the 
village Green to Flanders and Sinai, to the 
black squalls of the Pacific and the mine- 
riddled Atlantic. The silvery and swallow- 
haunted Marne has run red with their blood. 
They have been silent on the seas, but the 
German Navy is a name writ in water. The 
guns have spoken in China and in Africa, and 
the German colonial empire is only an evil 
record. They brought the village to Mesopo- 
tamia, and Bagdad fell; to Palestine, and the 
last Crusade was won. From the Adriatic to 
the Alps, these silent, rugged men have spoken 
“Liberty,” and their feet have been shod with 
thunder, and now there is a brotherhood of 
other villages and foreign no longer. 

As I walked back from the “Jolly Farmer,” 
down the highway and over the stile, steeped 
blue with moonshine flooding the drowsy 
fields, where knots of workers still bent over 
the pressing harvest, I thought of the men 
England has always sent from her villages 
with their passion for Liberty to wake New 
England and Virginia from the wilderness, to 
colonize stably in Canada and in Africa and 
Asia; and then of other men, greater colonists 
even, Shakspere and Milton and Browning— 
village lads all. We have heard much of 
these; but of Aaron and Israel Thorn and the 
Roundtrees; Smith—the smith—and Seth 
who was full of tunes; and King, the dude, we 
shall not hear. And yet no man has done a 
greater thing than they. 


All they hoped for, all they had, they gave 
To save mankind. Themselves they scorned to 
save, 
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The beauty and charm of the right china 


Syracuse China is too carefully made 
to nick or crack easily. It stands the wear 
and tear of constant handling and you 
never grow tired of it. 


The beauty and charm of your dining 
room can be completely marred by the 
“wrong” china! It goes without saying 
that the china must harmonize. 


The simple good taste that banished the 
plush album and wax flowers from the 
living room has influenced the dining 
room even more. The brittle, transient, 
egg-shell china has given place to the per- 
manent ‘‘smartness” and luxurious grace 
of Syracuse China. 


Start with as little as you like. You can 
always match this made-in-America china ! 


Syracuse China offers a wealth of lovely 
designs from which to choose, and all are 
sensibly priced. The china illustrated is 
our “Roslyn” pattern, one of the many 
you will love. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSIE GhilINA 


Have you read “Little Ro- 
mances of China” — it’s wonder- 
fully instructive in a sprightly 
way! For $1.00 we will send 
the “Tea Solitaire’ in Roslyn 


decoration with a copy of this 


\ charming book. 
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A Syracuse China “ Tea Solitaire’’ holds 


your sandwiches and tea all in one ! 
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Klkloggs 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
“Won its favor through its flavor 






q & em. 








NATURE puts sweetness in corn. 
Kelloggs keep it for you in these 
rich, crisp, gold-glinting flakes—the 
original and the favorite. It is the 
Kellogg's flavor—the secret excellence 
which cannot be duplicated. 

Try -Kellogg’s now. You will enjoy their oven- 
freshness; our wax-tite package brings them to 
you so fresh and sweet that you almost detect the 
piping-hot aroma drifting from our oven doors. 
Ask your grocer for Kellogg’s; you'll see this sig- 


nature on the package— WH: q (Mego 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The New Story for Outdoor 
Boys and Girls 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 





Bunny Bobtail Builds a Road 





mlED TAIL, the old fox, sniffed 
My)| the air. Then he looked sharply 
iI down at the ground of the Lone 
f Woods, where he lived. It was 
4 a beautiful, sunshiny June day, 
but Red Tail, the old fox, had a 
(y| wicked thought in his head. 
= ==) He was going to hunt for Bunny 
Bobtail, the little. wild rabbit, and when he 
found him, Red Tail was going to eat him! 

Red Tail knew that Bunny had no real home. 
The beavers live in the ponds and the squirrels 
live in the trees, but Bunny lives on the road, 
with the sky for his roof. And Bunny builds his 
own roads, so that he can run along them if he 
is chased. Red Tail could tell, just by looking 
at the ground there in the Lone Woods, that 
Bunny had been busy building a new road. 

Bunny Bobtail’s road started at the swamp 
and it was about five inches wide. Bunny 
had cleared his little road by cutting’down the 
bushes and weed stumps close to the ground, 
and then he had pounded it down hard with his 
back feet. There were his small footprints in 
it; Red Tail could see them, so he started 
softly along beside the little road. 

“T’ll catch him in a minute now,” Red Tail 
thought slyly. “‘ What a stupid little rabbit he 
was to lay out such a plain, easy-to-follow 
road!’’? But just then Red Tail changed his 
mind about this. Bunny Bobtail’s highroad 
came to an end at his crossroads. They went in 
two directions. Which of the two was the road 
he had taken? 

You would not have known, but Red Tail 
did, because he is a very good guesser. He and 
all his family have been guessing about scents 
and trails in the Lone Woods for hundreds of 
years, until it has come to be almost knowing 
with them. Red Tail decided to turn to his left, 
and he trotted along beside the little path that 
went deeper and deeper into the woods. 


UDDENLY, though, Red Tail had to stop 

again. That was because the road stopped 
again; and this time there were four little rab- 
bit roads, each one neatly cleared and about 
five inches wide, and all of them leading in 
different directions. Where these new cross- 
roads began there was a little soft place in 
the moss where Bunny Bobtail had squatted 


down. to look about and laugh all to himself 
when he was doing his June road building. 

It was such a good joke about those branch- 
jing roads! One of them led under the wild 
blueberry bushes and one led under an old 
hollow tree stump. One of the rabbit roads 
went as far as the brook, and still another one 
went along close to the wintergreen bushes and 
the young sassafras shoots, Bunny Bobtail’s 
outdoor candy shop. 

After he had made all those four branching 
roads, and had squatted a little while to 
chuckle at his own joke, Bunny ran and hopped 
alongeach one, backward and forward, to leave 
a maze of footprints in each one. As he looked 
at the roads, Red Tail scratched his ear with 
his paw because he was puzzled. 


Fe hg except a fox would have chosen 
the wintergreen and sassafras road for 
trailing, but Red Tail had more sense than that. 

“That stupid little rabbit thinks I can’t get 
under the wild blueberry bushes,” Red Tail 
thought again slyly. ‘‘That’s the road he took, 
and I'll catch him in a minute now by jump- 
ing over the wild blueberry bushes.” 

So when Red Tail reached the bushes he 
gave a high leap and over he went. 

And what do you think happened? Red Tail 
never went any farther, for he jumped right 
into a prickly clump of brambles that scratched 
him terribly. That was where Bunny Bobtail’s 
road ended, in the barbed-wire entanglements 
of the Lone Woods, the bramble bushes. 

When he was a very little rabbit his Mother 
Nature had said to Bunny Bobtail: “I want 
you to be able to run and hop and get your 
meals all the year long, Bunny, so I am going 
to teach you how to build the safest roads in 
all the Lone Woods, the rabbit roads. And if 
you think that there is danger of an enemy fol- 
lowing you and interfering with your market- 
ing and your dinner, go under a bramble bush.” 

So Bunny Bobtail spent all that happy June 
day eating peas and beans in Farmer Brown’s 
garden, while Red Tail limped home and had 
no dinner at all. It was all Red Tail’s fault, 
though. The brambles of the Lone Woods do 
not grow to hurt friends, but just to stop 
enemies. Bunny Bobtail’s little roads are safe 
and free for those who follow them peacefully. 





Skipper Caddis Builds a Submarine 


aI KIPPER CADDIS had decided 
to go on an excursion. He 
wanted to climb to the top of 
ii the pond‘and see what the 

world looked like up above, be- 
cause, a little later in the sum- 
mer, he was going to live there. 

oe} He was going to have wings 
and fly u an airplane over the top of the 
blue water. 

How, though, was he going to get up to the 
top? For Skipper Caddis was only a little 
white grub of a worm who lived in the mud 
at the bottom of the pond. The water weeds 
that grew around him were like a huge jungle. 
The lily pads that fleated on top of the water 
looked like green-island worlds to this wee 
sailorman. But he was as plucky as any sea- 
faring captainin your adventure books, and he 
set to work to find a way to make his trip. 

Skipper Caddis had no hands with which to 
build himself a boat, but that did not discour- 
age him in the least. It takes a Caddis to find 
a way, even in the mud at the bottom of a 
pond. He took his wriggling path in and out 
among the roots of the reeds, and he found that 
some of their fibers, soaked by the water, were 
peeling off. So the little worm sawed the fibers 
off with his sharp jaws and laid them together 
until he had made a kind of boat, a good deal 
like a deep wicker basket if we could have seen 
it with fairy eyes. Then Skipper Caddis rolled 
himself into it and set sail among the water 
weeds to find out if his boat was seaworthy. 








UT the tiny craft stuck in pebble shoals 

and lost its way in the tangle of the green 
rushes. It was too clumsy for the little worm 
to steer without any hands. So Skipper Caddis 
gave up his first boat and built another. 

This time he made an armored cruiser by 
covering himself with the bits of shells that 
the pond snails had left lying about down there 
under the water. Tiny bits of soft old roots 
fastened them together. When this long, slen- 
der boat, was done, Skipper Caddis experi- 
mented to see if he could manage it. By 
pushing and pulling, wriggling and twisting, 
he could steer his cruiser, turn it around and 





change its place a little in the water. So his 
great day came at last. With his boat on his 
back, Skipper Caddis climbed slowly up the 
stalk to the sunshine at the top of the pond. 

The boat was heavy and it was a long way 
up. But the small white worm in his snail- 
shell cruiser reached the top at last. Oh, it was 
a dazzling, beautiful place, like a fairyland ina 
forest of water lilies. 


UST before he started out across the water, 

though, Skipper Caddis had a wise thought. 
No one knows how it came to him. No one 
knows how it happens that even a grub has 
the knowledge that men have had to search for. 
Skipper Caddis poked his head out of the port- 
hole in tite front of his boat and let the air in 
at the back. He pushed himself farther out, 
feeling the sun on his body and letting more air 
into his boat. Then he set sail, floating happily 
across the water and thinking how pleasant it 
was for even a worm to be alive in June. 

Splash! Splash! What was that great black 
galley bearing down on Skipper Caddis? It 
was many times as large as his boat, and 
manned by long, black oars that brought it 
toward him at terrifying speed. It was the 
pirate craft of a water beetle pursuing Skipper 
Caddis. The beetle’s legs were his oars, and 
when he reached the little grub, out for a 
pleasure trip, the beetle would tear open the 
snail-shell cruiser and bite Skipper Caddis. 

No wings for the little seafarer; no summer 
spent flying over the water lilies! 

But just as the pirate beetle rowed up along- 
side him, Skipper Caddis had another wise 
thought. He pulled his body inside his boat, 
and that forced out some of the air that had 
made it float. The boat began to submerge in 
the pond. Then he pulled in his head, and that 
was like pumping out all the air that he had 
let in. The little boat sank swiftly down 
through the water until it rested safely on the 
bottom. The beetle could not follow, for, al- 
though he had many arms and legs, he did not 
know how to build a submarine. 

Skipper Caddis’ wings grew soon and he left 
the water, and his submarine down in the mud, 
to be a gay little caddis fly above the pond. 
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Carrect Shape Normal Arch 


For Perfect Feet Wear 
Liberty Bell Shoes 


ns - 


Perfect Shoes—Perfect Feet 


Give Nature a Chance With Your Children 






Crooked Feet That 
Wrong Shoes Crippled 















O you know that most foot afflictions are caused in child- 
hood—by imperfect shoes? Young bones, soft and pliable, 
are easily distorted. ‘Children’s shoes should be fitted on 

the last that conforms to the natural shape,” says the Govern- 
ment book on “Child Care.’’ And that is what Science offers in 
Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. 


These are nature-shape shoes, designed by specialists so 
young feet can develop straight and sound. Our way relieves 
the strain on instep, arch and heel. It also protects the delicate 
structure—ligaments, muscles, veins and tissues. 


If you employed experts to make your children’s shoes, you 
could not give them better foot protection. 


Guard Children’s Future Made of All-Leather 


Not after—but before harm is Price for price no shoes wear 
done—have every child fitted in longer. The Selz Liberty Bell— 
Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. like every Selz Shoe—is made of 


Thi ie de TT all-leather. Nowadays, when sub- 
is guards them against loot stitutes for leather are so common, 
troubles in later life. Against 


the name ‘“‘Selz’’ protects you 
fallen arch, flat-foot, bent bones, 


> against them. 
callouses and bunions. Against Be sure to ask for Selz Liberty 
drooping shoulders, spinal curva- 


Bell by name. If your dealer fails 
ture—all defects that crippled to supply you, write us for names 
feet produce. 


of dealers who can. 





For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 
Misses 





Selz Liberty Bell 
Wonder Model 


In patent colt skin, highest 
quality flexible sole. $2.50 
to $4.50, according to size. 


Selz Liberty Bell 
Shoe for Boys 


All-leather, scientifically built, 
nature-shape, extra durable 


Sere c can 6 and attractive. 94.00. 


PITTSBURGH 
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**To be taken every 
day—by order of | 
the Powder Doctor” 








)YHAT’S that? O yes, externally, 
of course! It’s not a horrid-tast- 
ing medicine the dear little wise 
man is prescribing— it’s a cool, soft, 
fragrant talcum powder! Not just 
any talcum powder, but 4s-zhe- 
Petals Talcum Powder! 


Let me tell you a secret! For 
years the Lazell chemists studied 
and experimented to find a toilet 
powder that would 4e/ the skin. 


The result is 4s-the-PetalsTalcum Pow- 
der! It’s as comforting, refreshing and 
cooling as the daintiest woman could wish 
—a true hot weather necessity—and in 
addition, it contains properties which ac- 
tually benefit the skin that is troubled by 
heat rash or burned by the sun and wind 
of summer. 


As-the-Petals Talcum Powder—remem- 
ber the daintily shaped can with the 
graceful dancing girl—is 25c. Other /s- 
the-Petals toilet requisites with the same 
woodsy fragrance, are the Extract at $1.50, 


the Toilet Water at $1.50, and the Sachet 
at 75c. 





As-the- Petals 
Face Powder, with 


‘ate b PERFUMER 


DEPT. 1-P 
NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 











Send 25c for a sample bottle of As-the-Petals 
Perfume—we want you to know its bewitching 
fragrance, and mere words can’t describe it. 
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When Wild Animals are 








Babies 


These Facts About Them Will Astonish You 
By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. 





<< — 


iLL animal babies, especially 
VA those of wild animals, have a 
W4\icurious fascination of their 
fy} | own. All have much the same 
{| ‘‘just-awake” look, the same 
| playful interesting ways and 
|| the same joyfulness of extreme 
==} youth. 









Lion Cubs are the Most Amusing 


OUNG lion cubs are among the prettiest 

of the young wild creatures. Soft and 
fluffy, gentle and winning, with their sturdy 
limbs, beautifully formed bodies and heads, 
thick powerful paws and fuzzy tails, they are 
always attractive and always amusing. Lion 
cubs are born with their eyes wide open, and 
from the time of their birth until they are 
growing fast they mew just like kittens. 

The best time to watch them is in the early 
morning. They tumble about, paw each other, 
run away, hide, peep out from behind pillars, 
move along slowly and playfully in a funny 
little sideway gait, and then, when close to 
one another, pretend to be very frightened, 
spring away with backs up in cat fashion, and 
then go through it all over again. They take 
vast liberties with their grave mother, bite her 
tail, play with it, jump on her head, put their 
sharp claws into her face and, when rewarded 
occasionally with a sharp pat from her paw, 
race off and hide. 

A lion cub was tied to a post in one of the 
animal shows. He was only a few weeks old 
and the most gentle of creatures. He took all 
the pats and caresses with a funny little indif- 
ferent air, shut his eyes when his fur was 
stroked, blinked sleepily when he was tickled 
— the chin, and yawned when he was 
tired. 


The Dog as a Mother for Lion Cubs 


HE majority of lionesses make good and 

affectionate mothers. But there are others 
who, probably from nervousness or a run- 
down condition, are quite indifferent. Others, 
again, appear to dislike their little ones, and 
turn on them and bite them cruelly, absolutely 
refusing to nurse them or have anything to do 
with them. When this is the case a foster 
mother, a retriever or a setter, or sometimes 
a cocker spaniel, is provided and proves gen- 
erally successful. At first the poor dog is 
suspicious, uneasy and half afraid, but in many 
cases this wears off and dog and cubs settle 
down comfortably together. 

Two lion cubs in a circus got extremely fond 
of their foster mother and grew and thrived 
rapidly. The affection was returned by the 
dog; she took the greatest care of the cubs 
and was most uneasy if they were touched or 
handled in any way. But there came a time 
when the cubs began suddenly to realize and 
to'show their strength. The foster mother 
again became timid and bewildered—this time 
with reason—and the nursing ended rather 
abruptly by the foster mother’s refusing to 
nurse them again or even to enter the cage. 

In most cases by the time this happens the 
cubs have been partially weaned. While the 
foster mother is absent during the day, they 
are each given a bone with a tiny piece of raw 
meat on it. A larger piece of meat is added 
from day to day, so that by the time the rvp- 
ture with the foster mother occurs the cubs 
are fairly independent of her and seem to for- 
get her in a marvelously short time. 


Bears Weigh Very Little at Birth 


Swen cubs have a peculiarity in their small- 
ness when born, compared with the size 
of the adult. Black bears at birth usually 
weigh rather less than a pound, and a Euro- 
pean brown bear, recently born in a zodlogical 
park, weighed slightly less than eighteen ounces. 

Young black bears are generally about forty 
days old before they get their eyes open. Those 
who have watched bear cubs in “‘the nursery” 
of a zodlogical park will recall with amuse- 
ment their funny little mock fights, their 
scramblings and wrestlings, and the sousing in 
the tank which takes place occasionally. 

But the most interesting time to see these 
baby animals is when they are fed. Then all 
play ceases. Each little bear becomes at once 
very serious and goes up to the front of the 
den and waits patiently for his supper. And 
when the supper is thrown in—loaves of 
bread, fish, and so on—then the true nature of 
each little bear shows itself. They aze just 
like children and quarrel among themselves. 
Some are éxtremely greedy, some wildly ex- 
cited, some spiteful, but one and all are looking 
for the same thing—to get the best for himself. 

One little black bear who, in spite of his 
most vigorous efforts, did not succeed’ in get- 
ting a single piece of food for himself; sat down’ 
and considered matters. He looked gravely 
at the others, cried and growled a little to show 
his disgust, and then deéliberately bit and 





scratched another little bear so severely that 
the poor little thing dropped his piece of fish 
in order to defend himself. Thereupon the 
little black bear promptly took the fish and 
carried it to the top of the rock at the back of 
the den and ate it in peace and comfort. 


Baby Kangaroos are Very Pretty 


OUNG kangaroos are extremely pretty. 

Kangaroos are very prolific and breed 
freely in captivity, so that they can often be 
seen in wild-animal shows and in many of the 
zodlogical gardens. As a rule the young ones 
are shy and timid and rarely come out of their 
mother’s pouch. Even when eight months old, 
which is generally about the time when they 
are thinking of leaving their mother’s pouch 
and feeding themselves, the little captives will 
peep out of the pouch cautiously, look around 
with a frightened air, come out, hop around 
a little, nibble at anything that comes in their 
way, and then slip into the pouch again with a 
terrified manner. 

One young kangaroo was rather an excep- 
tion, for he kept quite close while the keeper 
was giving the mother little dainties, and even 
came forward as if expecting something for 
himself. The mother, too, was fairly tame, 
but while the young one was out of the pouch 
she was always uneasy and nervous, and her 
eyes were always following her little one about 
until it returned to its old home in the pouch. 


This Elephant Has an Actress Mother 


E of the youngest elephants in the 

United States was “Julia,” or ‘Baby 
Mine,” as she was sometimes called. The 
mother belonged to a troupe of performing 
elephants and performed twice daily. The 
little one did not perform, but followed her 
mother onto the stage, where she was kept to 
the front of the stage and away from her 
mother during the performance by feeding her 
with various dainties. 

She was a good-natured young elephant, 
like her mother, and was just beginning to eat 
a little hay, about which she was most fasti- 
dious. She picked up a small bunch with her 
tiny trunk, beat it against her front leg to 
knock out any dust, then dropped it on the 
ground, where she sometimes discarded the 
whole bunch with the exception of perhaps 
one piece, and this she put solemnly into her 
mouth. 

The mother kept a careful watch over her, 
but, when displeased, would give her a good, 
hard slap on the side with her ttunk. “Julia” 
made the most of this slight chastisement; 
she threw up her small trunk, trumpeted, 
breathed hard and pranced around a little to 
show her indignation. This generally took 
place when she tried to steal her mother’s 
oats, of which she herself was allowed very 
little. If, on the other hand, she was given a 
tiny handful of oats occasionally as a treat, 
and her mother’s trunk came around quietly 
and softly and took a little, the small animal 
resented it angrily, trumpeting shrilly and 
keeping it up until the mother stopped, when 
she proceeded quietly to eat the oats. 


Little Pigs Terrorize Elephants 


LEPHANTS detest pigs of any kind. One 

small pig has often caused a stampede of 
a herd of elephants when circuses have been 
moving from one place to another. To get 
the elephants accustomed to the sight of pigs 
and so prevent this, a new experiment was 
recently tried in a circus while in winter 
quarters. 

A baby pig was procured and introduced to 
the herd of elephants. ‘That such a small, 
harmless object should cause such commotion 
and terror among these huge animals seems 
remarkable.. But quiet and peaceable as the 
elephants were before; the moment the little 
pig appeared up went all their trunks, they 
breathed heavily, trumpeted and cried, all the 
while stamping their huge feet as if in sheer 
fright. One or two of the enormous animals 
were actually shaking. 

And meanwhile the baby pig stood in the 
center of the ring, eating some young carrots 
and flicking his little curly tail from side to 
side, not minding a bit. He was tetheved to 
prevent him from going too near the ele- 
phants, as in that case they undoubtedly 
would soon put an end to him. With great 
care, day by day, the staple to which he was 
tethered was put a little closer to the ele- 
phants; but at night he was taken to another 
building, as not one of those huge creatures 
would have either rested or slept while that 
tiny animal was present. 

It was a most curious sight. The elephants 
were fastened to the wall and, with their heads 
turned around’ toward the pig, their trunks 
uplifted, and a huge leg thrust out behind 
occasionally, as if to kick the intruder, they 
presented a most uncommon spectacle. 
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Where do your 
spoons and forks . 
jirst show 

signs of wear? 


Note, the very next time 
you set your table, that 
every spoon touches the 
tablecloth at two points and 
two alone: The back of the 
bow! and the back of the 
handle. 


It is obvious that spoons, 
unless protected by an extra 

thickness of silver, will 
show signs of wear at these 
two points. 


All silver ware marked 
‘‘Holmes & Edwards’’ 


carries a heavy, enduring 





plate. The pieces in most 
constant use receive in ad- 
dition an. extra thickness of 
silver at the principal wear- 
ing points. 


“SILVER INLAID”’ 
and 


**SU PER-PLATE” 


Two Guaranteed Qualities: 


SILVER INLaID: Set of six teaspoons $4.25 
32-piece Service Chest (illustrated) $41.25 


SUPER-PLATE: Set of six teaspoons $3.25 
32-piece Service Chest (illustrated) $34.95 


(Carried by leading jewelers 
throughout the country 


} y) HOLMESS 
ARDS 


| International Silver Co., Successor 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(Canadian Distributor: 


Standard Silver Company, £td., Toronto, (Canada 
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Babys Skin Doesnt Fit 


You delight in the chubbiness of your 
baby. Its skin is as delicate as a flower- 
petal, and yet creased and rolled in folds 
down to the little wrists and ankles. 

A baby is constantly irritated by the 
friction of every fold of that flower-soft 
skin, and its involuntary habits add ter- 
rible discomfort. 

When that pinkness reddens angrily, 
and rashes break out, the overlapping of 
the delicate folds of the skin increases 
its misery. 

Kora-Konia steals into every little fold 
and chubby crease with the softness of a 
fairy’stouch. Eruptive distress is cooled, 
healed, and smoothed away. The normal 
rose-flush replaces fiery pain. Healthy, 
soft-breathing sleep comes with heavenly 
little smiles. 

Kora-Konia is an unusual powder con- 
taining several ingredients of recognized 
medicinal value. It is antiseptic, resists 
all moisture, and adhéres lightly for hours, 
giving lasting relief. 

There is nothing just like it for chafing. 
Everyone in the family will find it a friend. 


Send 10c for a Physician’s sample. A 
“\full size box of Kora-Konia costs 50c. 
Do 
You F. 

Chafe | 

? eo 

Kora- ! 
Konia 
Will 

Bring 


You MENNENS 


Blessed 
Relief. 


KORA- 
KONIA 


GERHARD map mentien 
CHEMICAL CO. 
nEeWARK, Md. 


THe Mennen Company 


Newark, fV.J.,U.S.4. 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





cates for Authorship 


How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of + ei ment oo 
your spare time profitab 

‘Turn your ideas into oll 


og a. Short-Story Writ- 
ing. V fication, Journalism, 
a4 Writing, Ehotoplay 

» taught person- 

abby by Dr. J w Dr. J Bera Esenwein 


seen, an and 


eedenstiee 
A Thr expe advice. Real “amine. 


god bow has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles written mostly in spare time — 

“play work,” he calls it. Another pupil re- 
ceived over $1 ,000 before completing her first 
course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over 75 a week from photoplay 
writing alone. 


[sre fo no other inathesion, of ausecy doing so mach 
writers, young ivi recognize 
A eA hey - of the English 
faculties of i | dying 


We publish The Writer’s Library. We also pub- 
lish The Writer’s Monthly, especially woheanie 
for its full reports of the literary market. Besides 
our teaching service, we er @ manuscript criti- 
cism service. 
150-page illustrated catalog free 
Please address 
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SERGEANT RICHARD H. HILTON 
118th Infantry: Westville, South Carolina 


D Binnie aren’t many empty sleeves that 


mean more than Sergeant Hilton’s. His 
company was held up in the village of Brancourt 
by fire from a machine gun concealed in a shell 
hole at the outskirts of the hamlet. Sergeant 
Hilton led a few other men to the attack, firing 
with his rifle until his ammunition was ex- 
hausted, and then with his pistol he killed six 
of the enemy and captured ten; but received a 
wound from a bursting shell which resulted 
in the loss of an arm. 
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SERGEANT M. WALDO HATLER 
356th Infantry: Neosho, Missouri 


HERE was no slackening in the American 
Army during the last days before the armi- 
stice was signed. Sergeant Hatler’s exploit on 
November 8 might well have been his last, 
but his determination brought him through. 
He was a member of a patrol sent to recon- 
noiter the banks of the Meuse near Pouilly, 
where all means of crossing the river had been 
destroyed by artillery fire. He and one other 
soldier volunteered to swim across, although 
the opposite bank was still held by the enemy. 
His companion was drowned owing to a cramp 
caused by the cold water; but Sergeant Hatler 
“carried on” unde sunted. He gained the other 
bank, got the information desired and swam 
back with it in safety. Sergeant Hatler is from 
Missouri, and the Meuse looked like a mere 
creek to a Missourian. 





CORPORAL JAMES D. HERIOT 
118th Infantry: Providence, South Carolina 


sb name “Heriot” is derived from a very 
old English word for army—‘ heer’’—and 
certainly no soldier ever did more honor to a 
historic name than this gallant corporal from 
South Carolina. His company, in action near 
Vaux-Andignyon October 12, had suffered 
heavily from a boche machine-gun nest. Cor- 
poral Heriot led four other soldiers to attack 
the position. Two of his men were killed in the 
advance, and the other two took shelter to 
avoid the deadly fire directed against them. 
Heriot charged the gun alone, with fixed bay- 
onet, running thirty yards through concen- 
trated fire, and forced the gun crew to surren- 
der. He was wounded in the arm in several 
places. Later in the day he was killed while 
charging another nest in the same way. 


Heroes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


PRIVATE ANIELLO SPAMANATO 
357th Infantry: Italy 


RIVATE ANIELLO SPAMANATO is one * 


of many American heroes of Italian blood. 
As the boches learned, an Italian fighter is a 
bad man to face when his Latin blood is up. 
Spamanato, with three other soldiers, was on 
patrol duty between the lines, near Montfaucon, 
October 25. They were fired upon by a German 
machine-gun nest, and replied by hurling hand 
grenades. One of the German crew was seen 
crawling away, and Spamanato killed this man 
with his rifle. He then rushed the nest single- 
handed, and captured the gun. He brought in 
three prisoners, two others of the crew having 
been killed by the grenades. 
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CAPTAIN ALEXANDER R. SKINKER 
138th Infantry: St. Louis, Missouri 


HEN one reads of the qualities of heroic 

leadership displayed by so many captains 
in the war, it is no wonder that such stirring 
traditions of gallantry and self-sacrifice attach 
to the officers who wear the double shoulder 
bar. Captain Skinker’s company was Suffering 
severely from machine-gun fire froni:§A iron 
“pill box” in the Hindenburg Line near Cheppy, 
September 26, 1918. Unwilling to sacrifice his 
men further he determined on a gallant but 
almost impossible attempt to silence the enemy 
position. Selecting two soldiers, an automatic 
rifleman and a carrier, he led them in a fearless 
attack on the pill box. The carrier was killed 
instantly, but Captain Skinker seized the am- 
munition and continued to feed the automatic 
rifle. He was making his way through an open- 
ing in the barbed wire when he fell dead. 
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PRIVATE JOHN J. KELLY 
6th Regiment, Marine Corps: Chicago, Illinois 


ERE’S another Marine—and one who did 

what soldiers say requires the coolest 
nerve of all: to face the fire of your own guns. 
Troops that will take any amount of ham- 
mering from the enemy get “jumpy” if the 
barrage of their own artillery gets too close. 
Private Kelly, near Blanc Mont Ridge on Octo- 
ber 3, 1918, ran through our own barrage 100 
yards in advance of the front line, and at- 
tacked a machine-gun nest. He killed the 
gunner with a grenade, shot another of the 
crew with his revolver and brought eight very 
unwilling prisoners back through the barrage. 





PRIVATE CHARLES D. BARGER 
354th Infantry 


OMETIMES it seems as though an angel of 

good luck must accompany men who are 
risking their lives to save others. Perhaps in 
Private Barger’s case the fact that it was Hal- 
loween helped him! Learning that two daylight 
patrols had been caught out in No Man’s Land, 
near the Bois de Bantheville, Barger and an- 
other stretcher bearer volunteered to go to their 
assistance. They made two trips five hundred 
yards beyond our lines, under constant fire, res- 
cued two officers and returned in safety. 
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LIEUTENANT RAY C, DICKOP 
127th Infantry: West Bend, Wisconsin 


TS capture of Fismes, on the Vesle River, * 
in Atigust, 1918, was one of the most costly ® 
successes of the American troops. The strength 
of the German resistance was still unbroken at 
that time and the enemy’s artillery fire was 
indescribably heavy. Lieutenant Dickop was 
wounded in the head, body and legs at Che- 
zelles Farm, near Fismes. He was mortally 
hurt, but when the order was given for a re- 
newed attack he continued to lead his company 
until he fell dead. 





SERGEANT MATE] KOCAK 
5th Regiment, Marine Corps 


yb United States Marine Corps contains. 
men of all bloods and races, but they are one, 
in courage and obstinate valor. Sergeant Ko-& 
cak’s battalion was held up by machine-gun 
fire near Soissons in the critical fighting on July 
18, 1918, when the Germans were making their 
last effort to break through to Paris. Unpro- 
tected by covering fire, Kocak went forward 
alone through a German cross fire and worked 
his way between the German advanced posi- 
tions. Locating a machine-gun nest, he attacked 
it with his bayonet and routed the crew. Later 
he came into contact with twenty-five French 
Colonial troops who had lost touch with their 
company. Putting himself at their head, he led 
them against another nest, which was also put 
out,6f action. 

afterward keflled. 
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PRIVATE FRANK J. BART 
oth Infantry: Newark, New Jersey 


HERE are some men who just have to get 

into the fighting, even when they are under 
no compulsion to do so. Private Bart was on 
duty as a company runner, but when his regi-. , 
ment was delayed by German machine guns’ 
near Medeah Farm, October 3, he picked up an 
automatic rifle and had a go at the boches on 
his own account. Running out ahead of the 
line, he attacked one of the hostile nests, and 
killed the German gunners by quick and accu- 
rate fire. The advance continued, but Private 
Bart’s blood was up. Another nest was en- 
countered shortly afterward, and Bart repeated 
his courageous exploit, putting two enemy ma- 
chine guns 6ut of action in one day, in addition 
to his services as a runner. 
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CORPORAL EDWARD J. MARZ, JR. 
6oth Infantry: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


E ARE particularly grateful to General 

Pershing for telling us the details of some 
of the individual heroisms of our American 
soldiers, for the. men themselves would prob- 
ably have never mentioned them when they 
got home. Take Corporal Marz, for instance. 
His platoon was checked near Cunel, on Oc- 
tober 14, by deadly enfilading fire from a 
boche machine gun. Marz ran over open 
ground, through direct fire, for a distance of 
over one hundred meters, and attacked the 
crew of the gun with his bayonet. He killed 
both the gunners and, though he was severely 
wounded in the combat, silenced the gun and 
made it possible for his platoon to capture the 
position. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 











This determined soldier was» 
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SERGEANT ABE L. ALLEN 
28th Infantry: Leesville, Louisiana 


URING the terrible spring days of 1918, 

when it looked as though the Germans were 
going to get to Paris at last, the American troops 
distinguished themselves valiantly at Cantigny. 
On May 22 Sergeant Allen’s company was fac- 
ing a very heavy bombardment of their position. 
Allen was severely injured by the explosion of a 
shell, which buried two comrades. Disregard- 
ing his own wounds, he dug them out with his 
hands and took them to shelter through a storm 
of shells and shrapnel. 





SERGEANT JOHN C. LATHAM 
107th Infantry: England 


HE famous “Three Musketeers,” to speak 

in the popular phrase, ‘“‘had nothing on” 
Sergeant Latham and his two comrades, Ser- 
geant Eggers and Corporal O’Shea, who are 
mentioned elsewhere in these citations. In 
action with the enemy near Le Catelet, Septem- 
ber 29, 1918, they were cut off from their 
platoon by a smoke barrage, and had to take 
cover within the German lines. They were hid- 
ing in a shell crater when they heard a call for 
help from an American tank which lay disabled 
thirty yards away. Although the area was 
swept by heavy fire from German machine guns 
and trench mortars, the three left their shelter 
and started toward the tank. As soon as they 
got into the open, Corporal O’Shea was mortally 
wounded, but Latham and Eggers went on and 
reached the tank unhit. Here they rescued a 
wounded officer and helped two wounded sol- 
diers to cover in the sap of a near-by trench. In 
spite of a violent fusillade directed against them, 
Latham and Eggers returned to the tank, dis- 
mounted a Hotchkiss gun and carried it back 
to the trench where the wounded men were 
lying. With this gun they kept off the enemy 
all day, and that evening, under cover of dark- 
ness, they brought the wounded men and the 
gun safely back to the American lines. 





SERGEANT REIDER WAALER 
105th Machine Gun Battalion: Norway 


ERGEANT WAALER is one of many fear- 
less Norwegian-Americans who played a gal- 
lant part in the A. E. F. On September 27, near 
Ronssoy, undeterred by severe artillery and 
machine-gun fire, he crawled forward to a 
burning British tank in which some of the crew 
were known to be imprisoned. He succeeded 
in rescuing two men and got them back to the 
lines safely. The tank was then burning fiercely, 
and contained ammunition which might ex- 
plode at any moment. Nevertheless, this heroic 
soldier returned to the flaming machine, en- 
tered it, and looked for other occupants until 
he was absolutely certain that there were no 
more living men in the tank. 
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SERGEANT JAMES EARNEST KARNES 
117th Infantry: Knoxville, Tennessee 


ENNESSEE men have always been great 

fighters, and the crew of a certain boche 
machine gun that was in action near Estrées 
on October 8 doesn’t want to see any more ser- 
geants from Knoxville. Sergeant Karnes’ com- 
pany was' held up by a machine gun which was 
enfilading the line. Accompanied by only one 
man he attacked the gun nest, killed three of the 
crew and captured seven others. 








Heroes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


SERGEANT WILLIE SANDLIN 
‘132d Infantry 


pepe nomen SANDLIN’S name is reported 
by General Pershing as “ Willie,’ but his ac- 
tions sound as though he were more likely to be 
dubbed “Bill.”” No man who can put three 
machine-gun nests out of business, single-handed 
and in one day, is likely to be known as “ Willie” 
among his pals. On September 26, at the Bois 
de Forges, Sergeant Sandlin advanced alone on 
a nest which was holding up his company. He 
killed the crew with a well-aimed grenade, and 
enabled his company to advance upon the enemy 
position. Later in the day he silenced two other 
nests in the same fashion. His courage and cool- 
ness set a splendid example for his companions, 
who followed him without hesitation. 
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SERGEANT WILLIAM SAWELSON 
312th Infantry: Harrison, New Jersey 


““-~REATER love hath no man than this.” 

Sergeant Sawelson was taking cover from 
machine-gun fire in a shell hole near Grand Pré, 
October 26, 1918. From another shell hole 
some distance away came a cry for help. With- 
out hesitation, Sawelson left his place of safety, 
crept through heavy fire to where the wounded 
man lay and gave him what water he had in his 
canteen. He then crawled back to his own shell 
hole, obtained more water and started back 
toward the wounded, knowing full well the ter- 
rible risk he was running. On the way there he 
was killed by a machine-gun bullet. 
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CORPORAL FREDERICK O. GASKINS 
118th Infantry: Chesterfield, South Carolina 


HE heroic action of Corporal Gaskins was 

one of those that made the Germans re- 
mark that the Americans “didn’t play the game 
according to the accepted rules.” Corporal 
Gaskins’ company was halted, near La Haie 
Meneresse, by two machine-gun nests on Octo- 
ber 16, 1918. Taking the initiative, Gaskins led 
his squad impetuously against the nest on their 
right flank, overwhelmed it and killed two of 
the gun crew himself. He then rushed the 
second position himself, with his rifle, but was 
killed before reaching the gun. Before he fell 
he had killed one of the crew of this second nest. 





Watch for the Rest of These 


HE remainder of these one 

hundred thrilling little 
stories of heroism by our boys 
over there with General Persh- 
ing —“little stories” only as re- 
gards the space required for the 
telling, but immeasurably great 
as undying records of valorous 
achievement—will be published 
in subsequent early issues of 
THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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CORPORAL LELAND BROWN 
61st Infantry: Towa Falls, Iowa 


. 


4 b+ Germans had had four years’ practice 
in the art of building machine-gun ‘‘nests”’ 
and hatching death in them, but it didn’t take 
our boys very many months of training to 
learn the way to break up these deadly points 
of resistance. Corporal Brown attacked a Ger- 
man nest single-handed on November 6, near 
Céte St. Germaine, and put it out of action, 
capturing one prisoner. Aroused by this ex- 
perience, later in the same day he patrolled alone 
in advance of his company. Under heavy fire 
he attacked another machine-gun position, cap- 
tured the gua_and four boches. A pretty good 
day’s work for one boy from Iowa! 
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CORPORAL JOHN PRATT 
166th Infantry: Toledo, Ohio 


“ORPORAL PRATT was acting as “run- 
ner’? at the headquarters of an advanced 
battalion, near Cheveuges, November 7. The 
position was under heavy shell fire, and the 
task of a “runner” is sufficiently hazardous in 
itself; but Corporal Pratt did not hesitate to 
expose himself to additional risks when he saw 
two severely wounded comrades lying in an 
open field. He crawled out to them, a distance 
of two hundred yards, under intense fire; gave 
them first-aid treatment and dragged them in, 
one at a time, to the nearest dressing station. 
This heroism on his part enabled the wounded 
men to get immediate medical treatment, and 
saved both their lives. 





LIEUTENANT HAROLD A. FURLONG 
253d Infantry: Detroit, Michigan 


"tae is at least one home in Detroit 
where a Detroit soldier is considered a more 
important native product than all the automo- 
biles ever turned out in that famous city. Lieu- 
tenant Furlong’s company, like so many others 
in these citations, was held up by machine-gun 
fire. This was during the attack on the Bois 
de Bantheville, November 1, 1918. The com- 
pany commander and several soldiers had been 
killed, when Lieutenant Furlong, with com- 
plete coolness and assurance, moved out in ad- 
vance of the line and crossed an open space 
several hundred yards wide. Outflanking the 
German machine guns he closed in on them 
one at a time, killing a number of the enemy 
with his rifle and putting four nests out of 
action. He also drove twenty prisoners back 
to the American lines. 
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Journal for Jute, 1919 





They Call Me 
Harmony because 
I Dispel Dressing 
Discords! 
HAT’S my job and I 


love my work. I’m 

the one snap that 
won’t slip from your fingers 
when you sew me on. You 
can hold me easily with- 
out fumbling me around 
because of my forget-me-not 
shape. My big, open eyes 
make for easy sewing. 





a) 


When I’m attached, I hold 
tight—firmly and securely in ff 
place. I never twist or squirm 
about. 


My Federalloy spring, so called 
because it is the result of a 
special and scientific process of 
metal tempering—is very, very 


| 
| 
sensitive. 





At the slightest touch of your 
fingers, I click! And I’m snapped, 
and stay that way till you re- 
lease me. 









I never cut fabric or thread 
because my edges are expertly 
rolled. 








Washing can’t rust me—iron- 
ing or wringing won’t crush me. 





I’m proud of my finish; in 
black or white—as fresh, clean, 
and bright as a new dime. 








My size chart on the back of 
my cards is a correct fabric guide 
which tells you which one of my 
6 sizes to use for every fabric 
weight, from sheerest tulle to 
heaviest wool. 











Please do me the favor of 
trying one of my cards. I want 
you to know why they call me 
the snap with the shape you can’t 
forget—the snap you won't re- 
gret. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send me 10c and I will send 
you a card of 12. I'll also send 
you, gratis, my premium book. 

























——————————————————————————————————— 





The Federal Snap Fastener Corporation 
Dept. A, 25 to 29 W. 31st St., New York 

Enclosed find 10c. Please send me 
a card of 12 Harmony Snap Fasteners 
and your Premium " 
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F mothers could read some of the hundreds of letters we 
receive from trained nurses they would realize the differ- 
ence in effect between ordinary powders and Sykes 


Comfort Powder. 


Its distinguishing feature is the scientific healing and sooth- 
ing medication, which other powders do not have. 


For twenty-five years Sykes Comfort Powder has been 
sold almost exclusively on the recommendation of physicians 
, and trained nurses, who know from actual experience that 
* its special function is to heal and protect the skin of infants 
and children and that it possesses the necessary qualifica- 


tions to do so. 


They know that it is bland and agreeable to the most 


delicate skin, yet has the power to free the 


skin from chaf- 


ing, inflammation, scalding, rashes and soreness. 


They know that if no other powder is used on children 
but Sykes Comfort Powder, their skin will be frée from 


irritations, inflammations and discomforts. 


We advise mothers for the sake of their 
children to try it. They will note the benefi- 
cial effect very soon after the firstapplication. 


Leading drug and department stores carry 
this powder. If your dealer does not have it 
we will send it to you postpaid upon receipt 
of price—30 cents in tin, 60 cents in glass. 
Thereis nothing like itso nothing else will do. 


A beautiful fleece puff is 
packed with this large 
glass jar. The jar con- 
tains more than twice a; 
much powder as the lin 
box does. 





ress 


A Facsimile Trial Box 
Send us a three-cent stamp with your name and address, and 
awe will mail you a facsimile trial box of Sykes Comfort 
Powder. It is enough to last about qa week. It will show 
you why this specialized powder ought to be in your family. 














THE COMFORT POWDER CO., 


142 BERKELEY ST. 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Cat That Got the Bird 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Rose, the dark and petite one, knew that 
something had arisen between her two friends. 
That is the one thing which a woman always 
senses unerringly. She also knew that.it was 
useless to ask any questions, because she was 
unlikely to receive a truthful answer. She 
merely wondered and, of course, she suspected 
that a man was at the bottom of it. But the 
three girls ate their noonday meal together, 
to all outward appearances, as usual. And 
then 

It came in the form of a telephone message 
from Miriam to Eva early in the morning. 
“‘Can’t you and I have lunch together to-day? 
I want to see you.” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Eva. “I thought 
we agreed yesterday that we were to meet 
to-day.” 

“Ves,” said Miriam, “‘ but I want to see you 
alone. I’ll never talk to Rose Weinstein as 
long as I live.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation and then, 
“‘Why, what is the matter?” asked Eva. 

“‘Oh, nothing. She’s just a plain cat,” ex- 
plained Miriam; “but I’ll tell you all about it 
when I see you.” 


O EVA telephoned to Rose that she would 

not meet her at luncheon, and joined Mir- 
iam instead. Of course, curiosity played no 
part in her decision. She was genuinely at- 
tached to Miriam. 

“Now what is it all about?” was the first 
question she asked when they met. 

“T was at the theater last night with Jul— 
with Mr. Levy,” began Miriam. She talked 
rapidly and did not look at her companion, so 
she did not see the sudden tightening of Eva’s 
lips. ‘You know, he’s been pestering me for 
a whole week to go out with him, and I went 
just to get rid of him. I really don’t care for 
him a bit. I think he’s an awful fool about that 
painting of his. Why doesn’t he stick to busi- 
ness like other men? The first thing he knows 
his father will disinherit him, and then where 
will he be? He asked me if I didn’t think he 
ought to go in for art, and I told him I thought 
he was crazy. He’s really an awful fool.” 

‘But what has all that to do with Rose?” 
asked Eva. 

““My dear,” said Miriam in a tense voice, 
“she was sitting right beside him with her 
mother and—you know what a cat she is—she 
kept talking to me right across him and, of 
course, I couldn’t do anything except intro- 
duce him. And then she just monopolized him 
and got talking about art and—oh, Eva! it 
was positively disgusting!” 

Eva could hardly refrain from smiling. 

“I’m sorry Rose cut you out,” she said. 

“ Mel” cried Miriam in tragic amazement. 
“Why, Eva Nathan! I wouldn’t care if I 
never laid eyes on him again. I’m only think- 
ing of you. You can’t say that I didn’t warn 
you against Rose. Didn’t I say she was a cat 
all along?’ 

But Eva’s figure had stiffened somewhat. 
“T wish you wouldn’t bother your head about 
me,” she said. ‘‘ You and Rose can settle the 
matter between yourselves. I really have 
nothing to do with it or with him.” 

“But, Eva 

“Listen, Miriam. If you and I are going to 
be friends I must ask you not to think of me 
in connection with Mr. Levy or any other man. 
That’s all there’is to it.” 


HAT afternoon Julius strolled toward Eva’s 

desk. “Why didn’t you tell a fellow,” he 
said grinning, “‘that you had so many good- 
looking friends ?” 

“‘T know lots of nice girls,” said Eva, smil- 
ing. ‘Don’t you like Miriam?” 

““She’s got a brain like a fish,” replied 
Julius candidly. ‘‘They all have. But that 
dark little friend of hers—what’s her name?— 
Rose Weinstein? Yes, she ain’t half bad. Her 
mother invited me to come to dinner.” 

“id go, if I were you,” said Eva calmly. 

“I’m going to,” responded Julius. ‘‘She’s 
strong on art, and she gives a fellow a chance 
to talk about something he knows. She 
doesn’t keep hammering away at ribbons and 
buttons and all sorts of shop talk.” 

“‘She’s a very clever girl,” said Eva. 

“You bet she is,’’ said Julius. 

It may have been that Eva’s view of her 
friend’s cleverness differed somewhat from the 
young man’s view, but when people seem to 
agree, why harp on differences that may lie 
underneath the surface? 

Eva received a telephone message from Rose 
early the next morning inviting her to lunch- 
eon. ‘It’s a special occasion,” she said, ‘‘and 
I want to treat. Ask Miriam to come, too, 
won't you please?” 

“‘Can’t you ask her?”’ inquired Eva. 

There was a moment’s hesitation and then, 
‘“‘T’m afraid she’s angry with me,” said Rose, 
“although I haven’t the faintest idea why. 
She sent word through the telephone operator 
that she was too busy.” 

Miriam refused to come, and Rose and Eva 
had their luncheon together. 

“T can’t imagine what’s the matter with 
her,” said Rose. 

“T’m afraid,” said Eva calmly, “that she 
thinks you stole her beau away from her.” 

“Her beau? Why, how absurd!” exclaimed 
Rose. ‘‘They weren’t engaged or anything 
like that. Mr. Levy told me himself he only 
met her three or four times. Why, the idea! 
She introduced us herself. I never paid the 
slightest attention to him until she introduced 
us. I’m not the kind to put myself out to 
become acquainted with any man. I think 
she’s a cat to hint such things.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Eva consolingly, 
“you seem to have attracted him, and Miriam 
is unhappy.” 


Rose’s anger ae subsided, and in 
its place there blossomed forth the spirit of 
noblesse oblige ofthe victor. ‘‘Oh, Eva,” she 
cried, ‘‘I’m dreadfully sorry. I’m awfully fond 
of Miriam. You never heard me. say a word 
against her; did you? Why can’t we keep on 
being friends? She hasa lovely figure, and I’m 
sure she’s more stylish than youer I; I always 
saidso; that’s because she’s taller. I can’t help 
it if Mr. Levy would rather talk.to me about 
art than to her, can I? I think it’s terrible for 
girl friends to quarrel over a man. I think 


_ Miriam is a lovely girl.” 


“She’ll get over it soon, I guess,”’ said Eva. 
“Anyway, I’ll speak to her about it.’ 

Rose, you see, was greatly attached to both 
her friends and felt distressed that her relations 
with either should be ruptured. 

“T can’t tell you how much I envy you, 
Eva,” she went on after a while. “Just think! 
You're in the same office with him every day. 
Don’t you think he has a wonderful mind? I 
can’t for the life of me imagine why he takes 
any notice of poor me. I guess it’s just because 
I’m interested in art.” 

“T never knew you were interested in art,” 
said Eva innocently. 

“Oh, didn’t you? I had an uncle who used 
to paint pictures before he went into the 
clothing business. Sometimes I posed for him 
when I was a little girl. With all my things 
on, of course. But I learned the names of all 
the paints he used and lots of other things. 
It’s terribly interesting.” 

“It must be,” said Eva. 


IRIAM called at Eva’s office three days in 
succession at the noon hour and each time 
she saw Julius. And, each time, Julius greeted 
her pleasantly and went about his business. 
On the fourth day Miriam rejoined her friends, 
and the triumvirate were united again. Julius 
by tacit consent, was dropped from the con 
versation. 

Miriam and Rose kissed when they met, and 
called each other “Silly!” and laughed. They 
really were greatly attached to each other. 
Only Rose’s office was situated so that Miriam 
and Eva always enjoyed a short walk without 
her. And during that brief period Miriam 
would question Eva as to whether Rose con- 
tinued to see Julius. Eva could tell her noth- 
ing, for the simple reason that she did not 
know. 

“T hardly ever say a word to him in the 
office,” she explained, “‘and Rose never tells 
me anything. So how could I know?” 

“Does she ever call him on the telephone?” 
persisted Miriam. 

“T really don’t know,” said Eva. 
telephone is in another room from mine.’ 

se: | thought maybe the operator might i, 
told you,” suggested Miriam. 

She didn’t,” said Eva. 

Matters continued thus for nearly two weeks 
when, one day, after their noonday meal, Rose 
announced that she had a headache and did 
not intend to return to work immediately. She 
accompanied both her friends as far as Mir- 
= office and walked the rest of the way with 

va. 

“Tf I tell you something about Miriam,” she 
began the moment they were alone, “ will you 
promise not to tell?” Eva promised. ‘‘She’s a 
cat,”’ said Rose. “Mr. Levy told me that she 
sent him an invitation to the ball of that 
society she belongs to. I think she’s awfully 
mean.” 

“Did he go?” asked Eva. 

“T don’t know,” answered Rose. 
seen him since.” 

Eva stared at her. “I thought you saw him 
quite often,” she said. She was gazing quite 
fixedly at her companion and did not fail to see 
the telltale symptoms of chagrin that ap- 
peared in Rose’s countenance. 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied Rose with an ex- 
aggerated laugh. ‘I’ve only seen him a few 
times. Asa matter of fact, he means absolutely 
nothing to me. Only I thought it was mean of 
Miriam to keep running after him like that. I 
wouldn’t do that for the best man living. 
Would you?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Eva. 

“Miriam,” said Rose with an air of finality, 
“‘hasn’t got our refinement.’”’ Rose, you see, 
was greatly attached to Eva. 


Ks “His 


“*T haven’t 


yi D it was on that daythat things happened. 
They’ve got to happen on some day, and 
it might just as well be one day as another. 
Eva was about to mail some statements that 
Julius had made out when she detected a dis- 
crepancy in one of so startling a nature that it 
immediately arrested her attention. She con- 
sulted the books and found that her employ- 
er’s son had made an error of more than a 
thousand dollars in addition. She went to his 
office and, the door being slightly ajar, entered 
without making a sound. 
There was the young man standing before 
a small canvas propped up on his desk, putting 
the finishing touches to a landscape, a rapt 
expression upon his face, and all his faculties 
so concentrated upon his occupation that he 
heard no intrusion. Eva hesitated for a moment 
and then silently withdrew. She altered the 
addition in the books‘and was about to alter 
the statement to correspond when Mr. Levy 
summoned her. He kept her busy in his office 
for a while and, giving her some correspond- 
ence to read, went into the outer office. Eva 
remained behind, absorbed in her reading. 
And then, in a voice that resembled .the 
bellowing of a bull, she heard, “ Julius!” 
Whether or not a woman’s intuition is an 
infallible instinct is a question which the 
wisdom of mankind has not yet satisfactorily 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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The man would have a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet 
because it offers more than a thoroughly cleanable, 
thoroughly complete and highly efficient arrangement 
of the latest practical kitchen cabinet features. Read 
about The McDougall Method. 


If the Man Worked in the Kitchen 





E would have a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet to 
save his heels, as he saves them at business 


with modern aids. 


He would have everything compactly grouped in 
a McDougall, inches near—not yards away on 
scattered hooks and distant shelves. For by similar 
principle he conserves energy at business. 


He would have a McDougall because it offers more 
than a finely built, solidly united cabinet of oak 
with joints all mortised instead of nailed or glued— 
never to wobble, creak or crack despite kitchen 
heat and steam. 


He would have a McDougall because it offers more 
than its exclusive self-lowering curtain of wood— 


The Patented McDougall 
Auto-Front 
It replaces swinging doors. (Zip!—and it drops !— 
vanishes!—leaving nary a slot to catch foods or 
dirt, but just a smooth cupboard shelf, a virtual con- 


tinuation of the marble-white top back to the rear. 
When done: Lift! — and it locks!) 


He would have a McDougall because it offers more 


than advanced perfection of design. He would 
expect the latter because the first kitchen cabinets 
were McDougalls and because McDougalls have 
blazed the trail ever since, as witnessed by almost 
all improvements appearing first on McDougalls. 


He would have a McDougall because, to crown its 
forenamed features, it radiates The McDougall 
Method of modern kitchen arrangement, a method 
that embraces proper system at the stove, ice-box 
and pantry and in the careful utilization of foods. 
For he knows how system has unburdened him at 
business. He knows that system and order no- 
where save more steps and time than in a kitchen. 


Yet he would be asked no higher price for a 
McDougall. He would be offered easy payments. 
He would buy at a first-grade dealer’s. 


The latest stride of McDougall originality is instruc- 
tively told in 


‘The McDougall Method” 
—a Book 


It also describes the McDougall models in white 
and oak finishes. A postal brings a complimentary 
copy. Write for it. 


McDoucGALt Company, FRANKFORT, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


























A PLACE FOR 
EVERYTHING 
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THE FIRST KITCHEN CABINET 


EVERYTHING 
IN ITS PLACE 
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Put yourself into your /etters 








HEY can truly convey your friendly 
thought, the charm that is yours, the 
good taste and compliment. 
To clothe your letters properly, the writ- 
ing-paper you use should be correct, with an 
air of smartness such as appears in 


EATO 


Rane» 
vasa 


The writing paper for particular people 


Whitley ‘Portia 








c4l monte eWatalie 


a 

















You need not be confined to one good style. 
Highland Linen is made in five—Whitley, Almonte, 
Virginia, Natalie, Portia—each equally acceptable. 


Linen from Ireland 


Imparts a fine, agreeable 
texture, as well as a smart 
appearance, to the surface 


of Highland Linen. 


There are Samples— 
For 15 cents we will send a set that you can use, with the envelopes 
illustrated above; also a little book of our tinted papers. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, PitrsrFietp, Mass. 








The Cat That Got the Bird 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


decided. In this case, however, Eva knew at 
once that her employer had discovered the 
erroneous statement which she had left on her 
desk and was calling for hi§ son. She was right. 
She returned to her desk and found Mr. Levy 
standing there, the telltale statement in his 
hand. And Julius was approaching. 

“Say!” cried the father. “‘What kind of 
crazy business is this? D’ye think I’m trying to 
give money away to customers? Didn’t you 
learn in college that two and two make four?” 

Julius, without the faintest idea of what his 
father was talking about, had a sufficiently 
guilty conscience to realize that a storm was 
impending. 


UT before he could say a word Eva had 

taken the’statement from his father’s hand 
and glanced at it. ‘Oh, that’s all right,” she 
said quickly. ‘Your son gave it to me to 
correct. He discovered the error in the books 
and corrected it. I told him I’d fix the state- 
ment because he was busy with something 
else.” - 

“‘Let’s see the books,” said Mr. Levy. He 
adjusted his eyeglasses upon his nose and 
followed the entries which Eva pointed out to 
him. Then he grunted. 

‘“‘T don’t see,” he said to his son, “how you 
could ever make such a mistake in the first 


. , place. I bet you got your head so full of paint 
- that you don’t know what you're doing half 


the time. Why don’t you keep your mind on 
business? Ain’t you ashamed of yourself? 
Look at Miss Nathan there. She never went 
to college, but she’s got a lot of common sense 


and she earns her living like a lady. Why © 


don’t you talk to her and learn something? 
I betcha she’d be ashamed to tell you what 
she thinks about you. Wouldn’t you, Miss 
Nathan?” 

Julius had turned very red under his father’s 
tirade, and now it was Eva’s turn to color. 

“Go on,” persisted Mr. Levy provokingly. 
“Tell him what you got on your mind.” 

And now Eva turned to her employer and 
looked into his eyes, unflinchingly. 

‘“‘Tt’s none of my business, I know,” she said 
calmly, ‘‘but if you insist on knowing what I 
think I don’t mind telling you. I think you 
are making a big mistake. You ought to know 
perfectly well by this time that your son has 
no interest in this business. And you ought to 
know—because you could easily have found it 
out—that he has a lot of talent for drawing 
and painting. You could get lots of clerks to 
do the work he is doing much better than he 
will ever doit. But you will never have another 
son who has any talent for art. As long as you 
are rich enough not to have to bother about his 
future, I should think you ought to try to 


make him happy by giving him a chance to 
see what he can do in art. If he fails, there 
will be lots of time for him to come back to 
work here or somewhere else. But I don’t 
think you have any right to deprive him of his 
chance so long as you can afford to give it to 
him. If there is any stubbornness, I should 
say it was all on your part. He has tried his 
best to please you. But, of course, as I said, 
it’s none of my business. Only you wanted to 
know what I thought.” 

Julius, spellbound, and his father, dum- 
founded, listened to her outpouring, speechless. 

Mr. Levy, when she had finished, stood 
staring at her, breathing somewhat heavily. 
a he turned and walked away without a 
word. 


“, Julius, hisé¥%es glowing with enthusiasm, 
‘seized her hafid. “ 


Oh, Miss Nathan,” he 
cried, ‘‘you’#e the most wonderful girl in the 
world! I never knew what a heart and soul 
you had. How e¢eduld you know all those 
things? Why did you do it? Oh, I feel so 
ashamed-of myself for seeing you here every 
day and not knowing how wonderful you 
were! I,never was, $mart enough to talk to 
my father like that. \It just knocked the wind 
out of him. I—I just can’t talk about it. And 
that statement! Why did you Say! Did 
I really bungle it up the way the old gentle- 
man $aid?”’ 

“You did,” said Eva, withdrawing her hand 
from*his clasp. 

Julius picked up the statement, stared at it 
and scratched his head. Then he laughed. 
“What’s the odds?” he cried gayly. “I’m 
doing a picture which is worth more than—I 
say, Miss Nathan, will you take dinner with 
me to-night? I’d just love to have a talk with 

ou. 
“T don’t think Miss Weinstein has any 
engagement this evening,” said Eva, smiling. 

Julius had the decency to blush. “‘She’s got 
a mind like a cheese,” said he. “‘ You'll come, 
won’t you?” 

Eva did not answer. But, as she turned to 
her desk, there was a shining light in her eyes 
and a happy smile on her face. 


T WAS a month later, and Rose and Miriam 
were at luncheon. 

“T always knew she was a cat,’’ said Miriam. 

“TI could have told you that long ago,” said 
Rose, powdering the tip of her dainty nose. 

“And she had the nerve to tell me that she 
never cared for him,” said Miriam. 

“She told me the same,” said Rose, shrug- 
ging her pretty shoulders. ‘But what can you 
expect of a cat?” 

Rose and Miriam, you know, were really 
attached to each other. 





The World Woman 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


they are right; and, like them, be ready to lay 
down her life for what she believes with all her 
soul. She will echo that surprised response of 
my little exiled student mate when I marveled 
at her having fought with the men for educa- 
tion and freedom at Moscow. She said simply: 
“How could one do otherwise?” 

For, with all the varied elements we are 
welding into this character of world femininity, 
remember that the same woman spirit of jus- 
tice and right breathes in each. 

And has America nothing to contribute to 
this universal character? you ask wistfully. 
Oh, my dears, if only we realized all she has! 

Yesterday I lunched in the Woman’s Wel- 
fare Club of a thirty-eight story office building. 
While I sat there, over six hundred girls came 
in and out, alert, laughing, tastefully dressed, 
buoyantly doing their work in the world. And 
do you know what struck me significantly? 
After lunch, practically every one of them 
produced a needle and thimble and a dainty 
bit of sewing. Tell that to those who say busi- 
ness is making women masculine! 

I lunched with a woman who, from having 
once undertaken her sick husband’s job as 
bookkeeper in a small town, now is comptroller 
of the greatest mining corporation in America. 
From her I went on to an aunt of mine, a 
woman of fifty, who, when her husband died 
last year, studied philosophy and.is now teach- 
ing it. American women of to-day refuse to be 
crushed by the misfortunes that overwhelmed 
their grandmothers. They make disaster a 
stepping stone. 


ND sinceI’ ve come back fromthe East—you 
know one of the best things about travel 

is the returning new vision of your own people— 
everywhere I go, in tea rooms, shops, on the 
street, I hear women talking about their work, 
planning, consulting, ambitiously determining 
the future. Some are in offices, others in the 
theater, others—perhaps more than any—in 


their own homes. But all are splendidly alive 
to work as an opportunity rather than as 
taskmaster, and are finding legitimate outlet 
for the energy that makes only a thousand 
restless egoists where it creates a million 
women of aspiring, independent activity. 

By all means, the American woman’s con- 
fidence and capability for our woman of the 
universe! 

Finally, the precious, newborn eagerness 
of the child that shall lead us, the awakened 
woman of China. People wag their heads 
portentously over “the yellow peril’’ and what 
would happen if the vast Chinese nation 
should come to force its civilization upon 
ours—that is, then, more perfect? Study 
them both. Nothing better could happen 
than for us voluntarily, enthusiastically to 
adopt the fine culture, the clear logic, the ex- 
quisite restrained taste and the moral integrity 
of the Chinese. 


O NOT judge the most ancient and com- 

prehensive civilization of history by your 
laundryman. The Chinese, with their more tol- 
erant reasoning, do not take us for a nation of 
boisterous vandals, like our tourists who deface 
their marble shrines. They reach out to the 
best in us as to the best in everything; and the 
thirsty, seeking mind of the modern Chinese 
woman, joined to her innate fastidiousness, 
will teach us all who help her to learn. 

“East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet””—but they are meeting, 
Mr. Kipling! As they have met since the first 
woman missionary entered her first zenana. 
Nothing can keep women from meeting; no 
barrier of race is as strong as the instinct that 
draws us together. Always the hearts of a 
few; then, with wider contact, the minds and 
hearts of many. And now, at last the blending 
conscious spirit of all; there, underneath since 
the beginning, and that will bind us—joyously 
alive to it—as one of the forces of eternity. 





General Pershing’s Romance 


VERY one of us who has had a boy “over there” knows and 
‘ loves General Pershing. But has he not always been General 
Pershing to you, rather than a man who has lived, enjoyed and 
suffered as other men? In an early number of Tue Lapres’ Home 
JourNaL you will be given an intimate picture of this great Amer- 
ican. After you've read it, he will be closer to you than ever before. 
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Home Cooked Meats 


Ready for the Table 


ERE are some special meat dishes which come from a kitchen where the cooking of meats has been 
developed into a fine art. They are made from the best cuts, from carefully selected beeves, cooked in 
their own juices, with full flavor and nourishment retained. When you serve them your family will say 

they were surely cooked at home, because every tradition of wholesome home cooking has been maintained. 







































These home cooked meats are ready for use or can be served in such attractive ways as the 
recipes given on this page suggest. They help solve the biggest domestic problem housewives 





7 face today—the supplying of the meat dishes which healthy appetites demand—both easily 
Delicia Meats and economically. 
Py Sony No Butcher’s Waste 
Roast Mutton 


These ready-cooked meats can be used to the last morsel. Compare this economy to the 


Southern Hash waste fat, bone and gristle that you pay for at the butcher shop and throw away. 


Hamburger Steak 


Corned Beef Add to this, fuel saving, which is an item that counts, and the effort and time which are 
Luncheon Tongue saved you for other tasks and pleasures. 
Veal Loaf The perfection of these new package meats meet the home ideal in cooking and typify 
Country Sausage modern progress. An assortment on your pantry shelf provides hearty meat dishes for all occa- 
Ox Tongue sions. You don’t have to worry about ice—Delicia meats keep until you are ready to use them. 
Potted Meat 
Vienna Sausage ee 
Chili Con Carne Delicia Is the Name You Must Ask For 
oo —" These home cooked meats are packed in attractive blue and white striped packages under 


Pico the name Delicia. Look for the red triangle you see in this advertisement and be sure that you 
Ti th ilk 7s : 
ope ali Whale AM see the name. Your dealer has Delicia Meats or can get them for you. Choose from the list 
given in this advertisement and consult your dealer. 


Delicia Menu Book Free 


The little book of menu suggestions helps the housewife set 
the daily table with favorite meat dishes. It gives enjoyable 
combinations of meats and vegetables, and suggests when and 
how to serve them, as in the recipes given on this page. 

This book was prepared by Domestic Science experts. Each 
has been approved and tested. It will be sent free to users of 
Delicia Meats if you will kindly mention your dealer’s name. 














Serve Delicia Corned Beef Hash with Poached Eggs or 
Try One of These Special Recipes 


Delicia Corned Beef Hash With Beets 
1 Can Delicia Corned Beef Hash | Beet 2 Tablespoonfuls Milk or Stock 2 Teaspoonfuls Butter 
Pym beets. Add beets and milk to canned hash. Mix thoroughly. Melt butter; add hash 
and brown. 
Delicia Corned Beef Hash With Apple Rings 


1 Can Delicia Corned Beef Hash 4 Tablespoonfuls Milk or Stock 2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 
Add milk or stock to canned hash. Mix thoroughly. Melt butter. Add hash and brown. 


Apple Rings 


2 Apples 4 Tablespoonfuls Sugar 2 Tablespoonfuls Butter 
Core apples; cut in slices. Dip apples in sugar Melt butter and fry apples until brown 


BAKER FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Chicago 
_— :' (9) 
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OES your mirror say you 

are using a soap which is 
too “fat,” or a soap which is 
too “lean”? 


Or does it show that you are 
keeping your skin soft, smooth 





and clear by the use of a pure 





soap—like Fairy Soap—which 





is neither too“fat” nor too “lean” ? 






A soap which perfectly cleanses 
and soothes, and which thor- 
oughly rinses off? This is very 
important. 







Choice balmy oils are “mel- 
lowed together” in Fairy Soap. 







FAIRY 
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Have you a little saa 







©(Mhat does your murror 
say about Soap? 


And its soothing ingredients 
are blended, in every pure proc- 
ess of its making, for the par- 
ticular care of skins. 


But you cannot gain these 
Fairy Soap benefits for your 
skin unless you use Fairy Soap 
consistently. 


Make friends with Fairy Soap 
in the bath, too. Enjoy its re- 
freshing benefits regularly, always 
remembering: It is the care of 
the skin from head to foot that 
helps keep your complexion 
soft, clear and glowing. 


(THE FAIR BANK Sonpany | 


Lm 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


beauty of the skin mustn't be too 
‘fat '’—and it mustn't be too “lean.” 


A “‘fat’’ soap, you know, works up 
into a “thick” lather which sticks, 
clogs up the tiny pores and coarsens 
the fine skin-texture. 


A “lean” soap gives a thin, bubbly 
lather. Too often this means that 
the soap contains free alkali and will 
“dry the skin, causing it to become 
harsh and rough. 


| 

| Fairy Soap gives a velvety pure 
| lather which creams up easily in 
, wonderful abundance. A remarkable 
quality of Fairy Soap is its perfect 
| rinsing off. After it has creamed in 
and out of tiny pores, leaving them 
cleansed and refreshed in their beauti- 
fying activity, it perfectly rinses away. 





This not only leaves the tender 
outer skin fine and smooth, but the 
tiny poresalsounobstructed and freeto 
keep the skin soft, clear and glowing. 














about “‘fat”’ Soaps and “‘lean” Soaps _- 


A soap for the proper cleansing and; 
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As Buffalo Bill’s Bride, 
‘Toward—Where? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


baby. He ran to the door of the saloon and 
banged upon it, finally to bring forth the 
bartender. 

“‘What’s become of the town?” he asked 
excitedly. 

The bartender grinned. ‘“Didn’t you hear 
about it? It all moved away about a week ago. 
‘The railroad started up a better town over by 
Fort Hays and let it out that it wouldn’t 
come anywhere near here. So everybody 
pulled up stakes and went over there. This is 
the only place that’s left.” 

Huddled in a wondering little group outside 
the circle of light we heard the news. For a 
moment none of us could say anything. Will 
and Mr. Rose walked up and down, looking at 
the bits of tenting, the scraps of tin, the scat- 
tered papers that told the story of their town 
that had disappeared. 

Then Mr. Rose came back to where his wife 
and I stood disconsolately waiting. ‘‘There’s 
only one thing to do, I guess,” he said, ‘‘and 
that’s to walk over to the fort.” 

I thought of the Indians. 

“Tf Will’s willing, I guess we'll stay here,”’ I 
said; ‘‘maybe we can find a tent or some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Rose went back and talked to Will. 
Then he and his wife said good night to us. 
Will gave me the baby and went into the 
saloon. A moment later he hurried back to 
me. “There isn’t a tent around here,” he told 
me; “‘but the bartender says that there’s a cot 
in the back room. You can have that and I'll 
sleep on the floor. Come on; the door’s around 


this way.” 
I am Left Alone 


OGETHER we mage our way in the semi- 
darkness, to halt suddenly at the sight of a 
hurrying figure. 

A negro’s voice came to us: “Hello, dar!” 

“Hello, yourself. Who’re you looking for?” 

“‘Marse Cody.” 

“‘That’s me.” 

The negro hurried forward and saluted. 
“Major Arms done sent me oveh heah t’ see ef 
you kem yit. He wants yo’ at de fo’t.” 

Will turned and looked at me. 

“Are you afraid?” he asked quietly. 

Again I summoned a smile. ‘‘No, Will,” I 
answered. ‘I’m not afraid.” 

“And I can go to the fort knowing that 
you'll not be worried, and that you'll feel that 
you'll be protected if anything happens?” 

“T’m not afraid,” I answered again. 

He brought something from his pocket. 
‘Here are the keys,” he said; ‘‘one to this door 
and one to the door leading into the saloon. 
There are some bullwhackers and gamblers in 
there now. They may become noisy, but they 
won’t hurt you. You're sure you’re not afraid?” 

Good Heavens! Not afraid! I had to grit 
my teeth to summon the courage to say the 
words, but I managed it. Then Will opened 
the door for me, lit the dingy kerosene lamp, 
kissed the baby and myself, and was gone. I 
was alone, alone in the back room of a frontier 
saloon. 

For a moment I could only stand and look 
about me, staring at the crude pictures on 
the walls, the dingy little windows, the rickety 
partition which sheltered me from the bar. 
Then I gained enough courage to creep to the 
door leading to the saloon and assure myself it 
was locked. After that I locked the door lead- 
ing to the outside and, extinguishing the lamp, 
lay down on the cot, fully dressed, with my 
baby hugged tight to me. 

Outside, in the saloon, men were talking and 
cursing. I could tell by the noise from the end 
nearest me that a gambling game of some kind 
had been established and that the men were 
drinking and quarreling as they played. 
Tremblingly I cringed at the language. 

Then someone asked: ‘‘How about that 
woman? Is she still around here?” 

Another voice, evidently that of the bar- 
tender, answered: ‘‘Cody’s wife? No; they 
went over to the fort. A soldier was just in 
here and said that Major Arms had sent him 
to get Cody, and that he’d met them just going 
in the door.” 

“T’m glad of that,” came the first voice; 
“this isn’t any placé for women. I don’t want 
?em around here anyhow.” 

And if he had only known how little I wanted 
to be there! But he had no chance of learning. 
My strength had gone. All I could do was to 
lie on that rickety cot and hope for morning. 

The noise began again after this conversa- 
tion, and the quarreling at the gambling table 
grew louder. Suddenly I leaped straight in the 
air. The sound of scuffling had come from the 
other room, followed by the bark of a revolver 
shot. It had been no worse than I had ex- 
pected. My imagination told me what was 
outside the door, the crumpled body of a man, 
huddled on the floor, the revolver, its smoke 
trailing upward—blood 


A Fight Starts and the Baby Cries 


HEN the baby began to cry, and I was 

thankful for the cursing and yelling that 
was coming from the other side of the door. 
Vainly I tried to still her, but my efforts were 
futile. She only cried the louder. And with 
her sobs I dully realized that the noise from the 
other side of the door was lessening. 

Plainly I heard someone say: “Listen! 
What’s that?” 

Then absolute stillness, except for the 
frightened screams of the child. It lasted for 
one of the longest moments of my life, followed 
by a muffled mumbling that I could not 





understand. At last I heard the steps of men, as 
though they were on tiptoe, and a slight knock 
on the door. I did not answer. Again it came— 
and again. I struggled to reply, but for a 
moment the words simply would not come. 

At last I managed to get out: ‘Who's 
there?” 

“Tt’s only us,’? someone called in a voice 
that was trying terribly hard to be pleasant; 
“we didn’t know there was anybody in there. 
Where’s Cody?” 

“‘He’s gone to the fort.’”’ I said it before I 
thought. 

But the answer reassured me: “ We’re plumb 
sorry we made the baby cry. One of us got to 
scuffling around and his shootin’ iron went off. 
Ain’t nobody hurt. We’re awful sorry we 
disturbed you.” 

“That’s all right,” I answered. ‘“‘The baby’s 
stopped crying now.” 


Ten Men Look at One Baby 


HERE was another moment of apparent 
consultation. 

Then the knock came again. 

“Mrs. Cody.” 

“Yor” 

“Be you dressed?” 

‘ es ” 


> 


“Do you reckon you could stand it t’ let us 
in? We’d powerful like to see that baby o’ 
Bill’s.” 

Somewhat fearfully I rose and pawed about 
at the side of the old kerosene lamp, at last 
to find an old “eight-day” match and light it. 
Then I opened the door. 

About ten men stood there, dirty, ill-kempt, 
bearded, their hats in their hands. They looked 
at me with a sort of bobbing bow as I faced 
them; then timorously, and even fearfully, 
they stepped into the room. One by one they 
involuntarily lined up, somewhat after the 
fashion of persons passing a bier. Then they 
gathered near the cot where little Arta lay. 

Silently they watched her a moment, their 
lips grinning behind their heavy, scraggled 
beards. Then, in a half-embarrassed way, one 
of them stuck out a finger, and Arta reached 
for it, caught it and laughed. 

The bearded one’s face beamed. ‘Look at 
the little »” he exclaimed. 

Then, suddenly realizing his oaths, he pulled 
away his finger and faded into the protection of 
the rest of the group. The others looked about 
them with pained expressions, understanding 
for once that here was a place where profanity 
was not fashionable. 

At last the bartender, being more of a 
man of society than the others, wiped his 
hands on his dirty apron and, turning to me 
with a wide grin, asked: ‘‘Pretty baby, ain’t 
it? What is it, a him or a she?” 

“‘She’s a girl,” I answered as quietly as I 
could. — 

“Kind of thought it was. Kind of looked 
like it. Mind if we sort of dawdle around with 
her? Babies ain’t many out here.” 

And so they stayed and ‘‘dawdled’”’; great, 
powerful children in the baby hands of the 
little child that lay on the cot. Then, one by 
one, they turned and thanked me, the bar- 
tender again wiping his hands on that greasy 
apron. ‘‘We’re plumb sorry about making her 
cry,” he apologized for the fourth or fifth time. 
“‘We thoughten you and Cody’d gone over to 
the fort. We’re plumb sorry about it. But you 
and the young ’un trot on to bed now. There 
ain’t no business to-night anyway, and these 
fellows want to go back to the fort. I’ll set up 
in the barroom.” 

“You goin’ to close down?” One of the 
group asked the question as though it were a 
sacrilege. 

The bartender wiped his hands again. 
“*Vep,” he answered with an air of cold finality. 
“T’m goin’ to shut down.”’ 

They turned and tiptoed out, the bartender 
closing the door behind him as he apologized 
for the last time. For a moment or so I heard 
the group loitering about the saloon, evidently 
taking their last drink for the night. Then 
came their good-bys, and the slamming of the 
front door. Finally. énly the steps of the bar- 
tender echoed through the place, and at last 
the scraping of a chair as it was tilted against 
the wall. The bartender, true to his promise, 
was “setting up”; and there Will found him 
the next morning, snoring in his chair. 


I Get My Baptism of Fire 


LL’S news was not the best in the world. 
He had been out most of the night on a 
scouting expedition, and the major had in- 
formed him that morning that he would like, if 
possible, to have him accompany him on a 
hunt, as meat was getting scarce at camp and 
buffalo had been sighted near by. Our home in 
Fort Hays, he told me, must be a tent for a 
while, until we could go to the Perry Hotel, 
every room of which was at that time occupied. 
So to our tent in Fort Hays we went. 

That domicile was near the camp of the sol- 
diers, members of a negro regiment. For sev- 
eral days Cody remained there, and then came 
the order for the hunt, while Major Arms des- 
ignated twenty men who were to act as guards 
about my tent and protect me. But for some 
reason the guards did not perform their duties. 

It was late one night when I was aroused by 
the sounds of shouting and quarreling. Some 
members of the regiment, passing my tent, had 
met another contingent, with which they had 
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June Pictures 


Suppose They Hung Before You 

















In Berry Time 


Suppose this picture hung 


before you, of Puffed Rice 
mixed with berries. And 
you could see these flimsy, 
flavory globules which add 
such delightful blend. 


Do you think you would 
ever serve berries without 
this garnish? It adds more 
than the sugar. 





At Breakfast 


Suppose you saw Puffed 
Wheat — whole-grain bub- 
bles, toasted, flaky— puffed 
to eight times normal size. 
Grains so nut-like that they 
seem like food confections. 
‘With that before you, 
what other breakfast dainty 


he 


would seem half so good to*” 


you? 





At Bedtime 


Children often get a bowl 


of milk. Suppose this pic- 
ture stood before them — 
airy tidbits, crisp and toasted, 
four times as porous as 
bread. 


Do you know anything 
else which would satisfy, if 
they had this reminder of 
how Puffed Wheat tastes? 


At Dinner 


Even ice cream loses some 
delight when children re- 
member what Puffed Rice 
adds. 

Either Puffed Rice or 
Corn Puffs tastes like nut- 
meats on ice cream. And 
they are so fragile that they 
almost melt away. Use also 
like nut meats in candy. 





‘Puffed Wheat 





and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed Rice 








All Food Cells Exploded 


Puffed Grains are steam exploded. They are sealed in guns, 
then rolled in a fearful heat. When the guns are shot, more than 
100 million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 


Thus every food cell is blasted. This makes digestion easy 


and complete. 


Whole wheat and whole rice are made wholly 
digestible, so that every atom feeds. 


So these are more than airy tidbits. They form the best-cooked 


cereals in existence. 
inviting. 


And nothing else makes whole grains so 


~ The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers 
HHT 
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Mothers! 


Give us the talc 
with just the right 
amount of boric 
acid. Our skins 
like it better. 


F babies could talk they would demand Colgate’s 
Tale. They would not know why it made them 
more comfortable—but the Mothers would. Mothers 
know the value of boric acid and appreciate Colgate’s, 
the talc with the right amount of that mild yet 
efficient antiseptic. 


Colgate’s Talc is made on the formula of an eminent 
physician, for years in charge of a baby hospital. 


If you wish to be sure that the talc you are using for 
your baby is the safest and best, send for a copy of 
the impartial report on talc powders made by Dr. 
Breneman, M. Sc., of New York. Sent free on request. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


GATES 


‘Tale Powder 


Eleven different perfumes in Colgate’s 
to choose from. inty trial box 
sent for 2¢. 






























AS BUFFALO BILL'S 
BRIDE, TOWARD — 
WHERE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


quarreled previously, and had decided to fight 
it out. 

Perhaps the guards were there, perhaps they 
did their best; all I know is that, almost before 
I realized it, my tent was in the center of the 
fight, and forms were all about me, tearing at 
one another, knocking the tent down about me, 
and constantly endangering me and my baby 
of being trampled to death. 

I reached for the revolver that Will had 


* given me, and which he had shown me some- 


thing about aiming during our old courting 
days in St. Louis. 


Pistol in One Hand, Baby in the Other 


URRIEDLY I picked up the baby in one 
arm and, fighting my way clear of the 
folds of canvas, made my way into the open. 
“Get back there!” I cried. “I’ve got a gun 
and know how to use it. Now get back!” 

A soldier turned and struck at me, knocking 
the gun from my hand. From across the way 
an old man, seeing my predicament, ran to 
my assistance, only to be knocked down and 
kicked into insensibility by the scrimmaging 
men. Vainly I cried and screamed for help. It 
seemed that it would never come. I sank to my 
knees, then struggled to my feet again. 

From down the street came the shouting of 
commands and the blurred forms of men. Al- 
most in an instant the fighting figures about 
me started to run as the detachment from the 
fort hurried after them to put them under ar- 
rest. But the damage had been done as far as I 
was concerned. 

The limit of my endurance had been 
reached. I had held my nerve as long as hold- 
ing it was possible. I had tried to be brave. 
But the force of circumstances had been too 
much for me. Will returned from his hunt to 
find me collapsed from the strain, hysterical 
and nerve-wrecked. Furiously he set out to 
gain vengeance on every man who had par- 
ticipated in the fight. That, of course, was im- 
possible. Then, white-faced, trembling with 
anger, he returned to my bedside. 

‘““Mamma,”’ he told me, “‘it’s a good thing I 
didn’t find them. I would have killed them. 
I’m sorry. 

“will,” I answered, ‘‘you don’t need to be 
sorry. It wasn’t your fault.”’ I reached out and 
took his hand. ‘I just couldn’t hold up any 
longer. I tried to be brave—honestly I did.” 

“Brave? You were brave,” he said, and 
there was a tenderness in his voice that gave 
recompense for all I had endured; “braver 
than ever I dreamed of. And I’m as proud of 
you as I am sorry that this happened.” 

I was in the hotel now, having been taken 
there by the guard detachment that had in- 
sisted on a place for me. Will proclaimed to 
the management, with a forcefulness not to be 
resisted, that there I would stay, congestion 
or no congestion. 

And Will had his way, as he usually did when 
he narrowed his eyes and set his head square 
on his shoulders. 
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THE GIRL WITH 
THE FAUN’S EAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


The three girls and Ivan looked at one an- 
other; Amy’s face was triumphant. 

The lieutenant entered the charge in the 
blotter. “‘ All right,” he said. ‘“‘ You’ ve got time 
to take him down to court and get him out of 
our way.” 

“We're going too,’”’ Nancy shrieked. Her 
eyes were terror-stricken as Don was led away 
through a barred door. 

“T’ll get a cab,” Johnny said. 

The three women sat on the back seat; 
Johnny and Ivan faced them. 

‘This will be such fun to tell about,” Amy 
said. ‘‘I wish we'd all been arrested.” 

“T think it’s bully,” Ivan said. 

‘I’m sorry I was horrid, Nancy,” Eve apolo- 
gized. “I got scared. But I think it has been a 
thrilling adventure, much the nicest I’ve ever 
been in.” 

“You never knew it could be amusing to 
ride in a bus, did you, Johnny?” Amy said. 
‘You never thought of stealing one.” 

They laughed at that, and suddenly stopped, 
listening. 

The frozen curve of Nancy’s lips had melted, 
and there was a strange, gulping sound in 
the cab. 

“Why, Nancy dear!” Eve said, taking her 

hand. 
A tear rolled down Nancy’s cheek; then an- 
other and another. Suddenly she buried her 
head on Eve’s shoulder and sobbed. ‘Oh, it’s 
so terrible!” she said. ‘“‘Why didn’t I think? 
Don will be sent to Blackwell’s Island—and I 
love him! And—and the poor bus conductor 
will lose his job. And—and maybe he has a 
wife and children. Oh, I’m so unhappy!” Her 
shoulders shook as her voice died away muffled 
in sobs. 

“Why, Nancy!” Eve said again. 

“There won’t be any trouble,’”’ Johnny said. 
*‘T can see to that. We can bail Ewing out.” 

“Oh, Don!” Nancy sobbed. 

She cried all the way in the.cab; vainly they 
tried to comfort her. Finally the cab reached 
the courthouse, and they got out solemnly. 

“I—I’ve never been in court,” Nancy 
wailed. 
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fine combed yarn, flesh-color batiste. 
rimmed with dainty -em!| 

motif in pastel shades;, finished at neck 
and sleeves with Mary Elizabeth stitch. 
Shirring at waist, and satin ribbon bow 
at neck. Matches “DOVE” Envelope 
Chemise No. 505 shown . We can- 
not fill mail orders but can tell you the 
nearest store that sells these and othcr 
new “DOVE” styles. 


The “DOVE” Label on 
Under - muslins assures you 
of the very latest styles, good 
materials, good workmanship 
and correct fit. Every open 
armhole is re-inforced with 
an extra shield. 

For Sale by Leading Stores Gverywherz 
D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 


“World's Largest Makers of Under-mwviins” 


4 45-51 West 21st St., New York 
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Chi-Namel sannc 

CESS 
A practical method by which anyone can 
apply beautiful, washable, heelproof hard- 
wood effects over old discolored soft wood 
or previously finished floors, doors, wood- 
work, furniture. Costs about 3 cefits per 


square foot. Looksand wearslikereal hard- 
wood finish. Learn to grain in 5 minutes at 


THE CHI-NAMEL STORE 
IN YOUR LOCALITY 


These up-to-date merchants invite you to 
investigate Chi-Namel quality finishes for 
everything in your home. Made for new 
or old surfaces, hard or soft wood— 
varnishes, enamels, wall coatings, etc. 
all made of self-leveling water-proo 
Chinese Oil by our secret process. 


THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, O. 


























Infants Hand-Made 


Made of fine nainsook or lawn; yokes 
tucked, thorn-stitched and embroid- 
ered. Finished with veining and lace 
at neck and sleeves. Special, intro- 
Sucnety price, $2.48, delivered. Money 
back if not pleased. 


De Lis Infants’ Wear ir<idirenct 













Quarter of New Orleans, by French 
needleworkers as skilled as their 
cousins in France. ‘Take advantage of this intro- 
ductory offer and give your baby, or your friend's 
oe baby, dainty De Lis harid-made French clothes. 
Write for booklet of beautiful models. 


DE LIS, Dept. F, New Orleans 
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The Girl With the Faun’s Ear 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


The courtroom was nearly empty. It was a 
long room with dark woodwork. At the far 


end, behind a heavy rail, was a platform.’ 


There were heavy, leather-bound books on 
some shelves; there was a great calendar. 

They walked down the aisle, sat on the front 
bench and waited. j 

The magistrate did not notice them; he was 
listening sleepily to a policeman, who was 
standing beside a disreputable, unhappy look- 
ing person. Nancy looked at the magistrate 
earnestly; his long black robe made him look 
more like a monk than anything else. They 
sat quietly, not even whispering. At the far 
end of the room an attendant pulled down a 
creaking window with a long stick. The clerk 
on the platform was leaning on his hands. 

The policeman and the old man disappeared. 
The room was quiet. Then the dark policeman 
appeared with Don. 

Eve giggled as Don, his hoop earrings swing- 
ing against his bandana, his dagger almost fall- 
ing from his belt, took his stand before the desk. 
But Nancy’s eyes had grown wider; her 
mouth was drawn into a thin, tense line. 

A court officer read out the charge in a voice 
that echoed through the empty room. 

““Whadd’ye mean by this sort of thing?” 
the magistrate asked Don. ‘‘ Drunk?” 

Nancy rose abruptly to her feet and shook 
off Ivan’s restraining hand. ‘‘Let mein! Let 
me in!” she cried to the guard who was tend- 
ing the gate. She struggled past him and 
stood beside Don, looking up at the magis- 
trate. ‘I stole the bus,” she said, and her 
voice rang out through the room. “It was all 
my fault. He did it because I told him to. It 
was all my idea. I wanted to have an adven- 
ture. If you dare to send him to prison ——” 
Nancy shook her fist at the magistrate. 

Don smiled at her. Defiantly he put his arm 
about her, and they stood there, looking up at 
the desk. 


HE magistrate seemed less tired as he 
looked down at them. His eyes were smil- 
ing. “This is rather an unusual case,” he said. 
His eyes roved to the front bench where 
there sat a cowboy, a Chinese princess, a young 
woman in fluffy evening clothes, a gentleman 
in an immaculate swallowtail. The magis- 
trate’s smile widened into a grin. An unex- 
pected dimple appeared below his mouth. 

““The—the vice president of the b-bus com- 
pany is here,” Nancy said. 

The magistrate looked at her quickly and 
smiled again. Johnny came up and was let 
through the gate. 

The magistrate listened to Johnny’s version 
of what had happened. He seemed to be try- 
ing very hard not to laugh. He looked down 
at Don again and winked—actually winked. 

Nancy looked up at him. Suddenly the 
courtroom was filled with laughter—the mag- 
istrate’s deep chuckle, Nancy’s clear note. 

Then the magistrate seemed to catch him- 
self, seemed to remember that he was a mem- 
ber of the judicial system, which is a sacred 
thing. He turned to Nancy. 

“Young lady,” he said, “this is very ex- 
traordinary. You stole the bus for an adven- 
ture?” 

“Yes, your Honor,” Nancy said. “I—I 
didn’t think about the poor motorman—or the 
license.” 

“My dear,” the magistrate said, “you ought 
always to think. Disobeying the law is a serious 
thing. An adventure is all very well, but the 
adventure you seek—and seek without think- 
ing—is apt to lead to difficulties. How old 
are you?” 

‘Twenty-two, your Honor,” Nancy said. 

The magistrate turned to Don. ‘‘Have you 
ever been convicted before?” he demanded 
gruffly. 

“Never, your Honor,’’ Don answered cheer- 
fully. 

‘“What’s your business?” 

“‘ Artist, your Honor.” 


= H!” THE magistrate said and grinned at 

a policeman. ‘Oh!’ He looked at them 
both solemnly with laughing eyes. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know that it’s a very serious thing to break 
the law, to steal an automobile—a bus, to drive 
any vehicle without a license?” 

“Ves, your Honor,” Don said. 

“Your Honor,” Nancy interrupted, totally 
ignoring the indignant policeman who was 
trying to stop her, “he’s a good driver; he 
drove an ambulance in France for eight 
months.” . 

‘“‘ And heran into a taxicab in Times Square,” 
the magistrate added. ‘‘ You'll have to pay for 
that, of course.” 

“Ves, your Honor,” Don said. 

“This gentleman says that there will be no 
complaint from the bus company,”’ the magis- 
trate went on. ‘Do you realize how lucky you 
are?” 

“Yes, your Honor,” Nancy and Don an- 
swered together. 

“This is irregular,” the magistrate said; 
“extremely irregular. Do you intend to try 
this sort of thing again?” 

“No, your Honor,” chorused Don and 
Nancy. 

“If you see a taxicab without a driver, will 
you be able to restrain from exploring the 
Bronx in it?” the magistrate asked. 

“Yes, your Honor,” answered the chorus. 

The magistrate smiled. ‘‘ Dismissed,” he 
said, shaking his head at the dark policeman 
and grinning. 

Nancy looked up at the magistrate and sud- 
denly tears came into her eyes. “Oh, your 
Honor,” she said, “‘I never was in court before. 
I—I won’t break the law again. But if I ever 
should, I hope awfully that you'll be the judge. 
I didn’t know magistrates were ever so nice.” 


“T hope that if I see you again in court,” the 
magistrate said, “‘it will be as a spectator.” 

“You probably will,” Nancy promised. ‘I 
want to come and see if you’re as nice to every- 
one.” She walked over to the desk, held out 
her hand as she stood on tiptoes. The magis- 
trate took it, while the attendant policeman 
grew first pink, then purple. ‘“Good-by,” 
Nancy said. “I think you’re perfectly lovely. 
It isn’t—contempt of court or anything to say 
that, is it?” 

i magistrate smiled. ‘Good night,” he 
said. 


HE courtroom rang with laughter as they 

went out; Nancy turned at the door and 
waved prettily to the magistrate, whose eyes 
had followed the little brown-stained gypsy 
with the tangled hair. 

“T love being arrested!’’? Eve said as she 
stood outside. 

“Tt’s rather expensive to make a practice 
of,” Ivan answered her seriously. ‘“‘That taxi- 
cab was pretty well smashed.” 

“It’s a bit hard on the nerves,” Don said. 

“He—he was a nice magistrate,” said 
Nancy. 

“It was a lovely adventure,” Eve said. 
“But it’s late and I’ve got to leave it.” 

“*Good-by,” Ivan said. “I wouldn’t start on 
another until daylight, Nance.” 

Ivan and Eve walked away, laughing, and 
the other four stood on the steps. 

“Why don’t you come up to our place and 
get something to eat?’’ Amy suggested. “I’m 
hungry.” 

They found a taxicab and piled in, laughing. 
Don’s hand closed over Nancy’s; and they 
sat, too tired to talk, as the cab hurried up the 
Avenue. 

The apartment was on Riverside Drive, and 
a sleepy elevator boy took them up. 

“I’m going to get things ready, and you two 
sit here,” Amy said. ‘‘Come, Johnny.”’ 

“Huh?” Johnny asked, from the great arm- 
chair into which he had sunk wearily. 

“Come and help me,” Amy said firmly. 
“Come on.” 

Nancy and Don sat down silently on the 
great couch before the window. Across the 
drive the Hudson gleamed like tarnished silver. 
The stars that glistened were misty and far, 
far distant. 

“TIt—it was nice,” Nancy said reflectively; 
“but oh, I’m so ashamed. I did like the nice 
magistrate; but oh, I guess I don’t like being 
arrested after all.” 

Don laughed. 

“But of course IJ wasn’t arrested,” Nancy 
said. “Don, are they going to keep your name 
in their old book—arrested for disorderly con- 
lone without a license and stealing a 

us 

“Of course,’”’ Don answered, smiling. 

“Oh, how awful!’’ Nancy wailed. “Oh, why 
did they have to arrest us?” 

“We couldn’t very well have kept the bus,” 
Don said. “‘We’d have had to return it some- 
how.” 

“Don’t laugh, please,” Nancy said. ‘Oh, 
I’m so ashamed! I’m so tired and everyone’s 
so cross with me. And I—I guess I wanted to 
impress Eve.” 

“You did,” Don said. “In a week she’ll be 
telling the story and saying she thought of 
stealing the bus herself.” 


ANCY buried her face on Don’s shoulder. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “I’m so ashamed. 
Stealing—and acting like a baby. I wish I’d 
never had a faun’s ear.” 

“It’s made us nice friends,’”’ Don said. “‘The 
Martins and Amy and Johnny.” 

“Was that to-night—”’ Nancy asked — 
‘to-night that we went to the Martins’ party?” 

“Of course,’ Don said. 

“Oh, and I was so foolish there,’”’ Nancy 
wailed. ‘‘Oh, dear! I guess I don’t want ever 
to have another adventure as long as I live. 
I guess I’m not really an adventuresome per- 
son. I ought to wear blue serge and—and flat 
heels and—and act like a private secretary.” 

“T don’tthink so,”’ Don said. ‘‘ What do you 
suppose I think?” 

““Wh—what?” Nancy raised a tear-stained 
face and looked into Don’s laughing eyes. 

“T th—think,” he mimicked, “that you 
ought to wear pink-and-white checked ging- 
ham and white slippers.” 

“That wouldn’t look like p-private secre- 
tary,”’ Nancy said. She knew that her eyes 
were shining as she hid her face again. 

“Of course it wouldn’t,” Don said. 

“Tt wouldn’t look—like a—an adventure- 
some person either,’’ Nancy said, looking up 
questioningly. 

“No,” Don agreed. “It would look like— 
like what, Nancy?” 

The pink in Nancy’s cheeks deepened. “Like 
a—an actress,”’ she said. 

“Oh, awful!’ Don said. “Not a bit. Think 
hard, Nancy darling. Like what?” 

“Like a ” Nancy hid her face and 
smothered'a sound that was half laugh, half 
giggle and not at all a sob. 

Don leaned over her, listening. ‘‘That’s 
right,” he said, lifting her face and looking at 
her smiling. “Like a wife. Isn’t there—just 
one more adventure anyway, darling?” 

“ Yu es.” 

“‘Nicer’n all the others?” 

Nancy looked up shyly. “It’s the—the 
Great Adventure, isn’t it?” she asked. “‘And 
it has only one ending, like the one in the fairy 
books.” 

“Only one,” Donsaid. ‘And you’d be will- 
ing to marry a man with a police record?” 

Nancy giggled. She raised her mouth to 


Don’s. 
THE END 
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Whenever 
a Cook Book 
calls for 


‘GELATINE- 
it means 


KANOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


HE true gelatine—the “4 to 1” gelatine that 
blends in perfect harmony with all other foods 
and goes four times as far as flavored packages. 
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Knox Sparkling Gelatine will make any gelatine 
recipe so much better that you will marvel at its 
delights. One quarter of a package will make a 
dessert or a salad for six people. 


French Chocolate Cream (illustrated below) 


2 Ounces Chocolate 
14 Cupful Water 
1% Teaspoonfuls Butter 


1 Cupful Powdered Sugar P 
1 Tablespoonful Knox's Gelatine 
14 Teaspoonful Vanilla 
1 Fint Heavy Cream 


Combine chocolate, water, butter and melt over hot water. Add gelatine, which 
has been softened in a little culd water and stir in the powdered sugar. Cool, stirring 
occasionally so that it will not stiffen and fold slowly into the cream, which has been 
beaten until stiff. Pour into a wet mold and chill. Decorate with whipped cream. Three 
egg whites beaten until stiff may be used in place of the whipped cream. 
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This recipe makes over a pint of cream or from seven to eight individual servings and uses only 
a little over a quarter of a box of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Knox Knowledge Books Free 
Every woman should read ‘‘ Dainty 
Desserts”? and ‘‘Food Economy.”” Two books 
of unusual value in good housekeeping. They 
are free if you mention your grocer’s name. 










Including pure lemon 
flavor for quick use 
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Varnish your bathroom with 
Valspar—the water-proof varnish 


PLASHES won’t spot it; puddles of hot, 
soapy water won’t turn it white; even scalding 
steam won’t injure Valsparred woodwork. 


For Valspar is positively water-proof! 


But don’t stop at the bathroom— use Valspar 
everywhere around the house. Wherever you have 
woodwork you need Valspar to protect and pre- 
serve it. You can easily apply it yourself. 









VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 











Use Valspar — 
—on floors and woodwork. 


—on front hall and stairs where wet shoes and 
dripping umbrellas quickly ruin ordinary varnish. 


—on the front door and on all window sills for 
protection against rain or snow. 


—on linoleum, congoleum and oilcloths. It’s 
wonderful how Valspar will brighten and add to 
the life of such floor-coverings. 


—on your furniture, especially the dining-room 
table and sideboard; for spilled liquids or hot dishes 
will not mar a Valsparred surface in the slightest. 


And beware of this: Don’t let yourself be talked 
into buying a cheaper varnish, for Valspar is worth 
double the price of an ordinary varnish, though it 
costs very little more. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 


New York Chicago ERITIN Toronto London 
Boston VA HES Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 
Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company 




















Special Offer: Don’t be content merely with reading about Valspar— Use it. 


For 25c in stamps we will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table 
or chair. Or, if you will write your dealer’s name on bottom Jine you need 


send us only 15c for the sample can. 


Your Name 





Your Address 





Dealer’s Name ni ee ee aes he 







































































My Morning of Intensive 
_ Baking 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


AUTHOR OF ‘“*HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING,” ETC. 


HE children just love homemade 
cookies,” remarked a neighbor 
to me, ‘‘and my husband likes 
|| nothing better than an ‘open- 
#:| faced pie,’ as he calls it. But 
|| daily baking upsets the rest of 
|| the cooking and I can’t seem to 
—= =! | find time to do special baking. 
“But why bake every day,” I questioned, 
‘‘when in one morning of intensive baking you 
can prepare sufficient for a whole week? Even 
in summer I like my morning of intensive 
baking, which sometimes I do between six and 
eight, so that our family may enjoy home- 
made cookies whichI feel all children need 
since it gives them sweets in a healthful form. 
And baking doesn’t take so much time #f you 
only plan forit. It is not the actual prepara- 
tion of the dish which takes the time, but the 
assembling of materials and utensils before 
we begin, and the ‘clearing up’ after finishing.” 
Now, whenever we cook several dishes at 
once we save much more time than if we had 
prepared the same foods separately; because 
we can interchange the same utensils without 
separate washings. Also, and quite important, 
once a person starts any shift of work he be- 
comes more skilled and works faster the longer 
he stays at it; he “gets his hand in,” as we 
say; and this is just as true of cooking as of 
any other task where mental direction and the 
skilled hand work together. 














OR all these reasons, the intensive-cooking 
period accomplishes moreresultsin a shorter 

time and with less effort. To prepare for it (1) 
decide on the recipes and the order in which 
they are to be followed; (2) have the oven in 
first-class baking condition; (3) assemble at 
first all materials and utensils needed to com- 
plete successfully all the recipes. This last is 
the keynote of easy work, as nothing so com- 
plicates cooking and drags it out as stopping 
and hunting for pans, or to find while measur- 
ing that just another half cupful of some other 
ingredient must be brought from the pantry. 

In my baking plans I reserve one bowl ex- 
clusively for beating the yolks of eggs, and 
a smaii platter especially for whipping the 
whites, and I use them straight through all the 
recipes without washing. Two measuring 
cups, one for dry ingredients and one for 
liquids, serve the same end. By keeping a 
small pan of water on the table, and having a 
short towel piniied to my belt, I can wipe off 
any utensil so that any useless tracking across 
to the sink is entirely avoided. 

My one indispensable tool is a small, pliable 
spatula, like a palette knife, which I use to 
scrape bowls, pans, etc. A bowl scraped with 
a spatula is most easily washed. A high stool 
before my table enables me to work restfully. 

Most housekeepers now follow my plan of 
writing recipes on separate 6-by-4-inch cards. 
When in use, each card is placed on a hook in 
the wall or shelf above the table, at the eye 
level. Even if a cookbook is used, it should be 
placed in a rack above the table, where it can- 
not be soiled during the cooking. By hanging 
on the hook the six or eight recipes followed 
this morning, it was but the work of a moment 
to remove one and use the next. 

The results of one morning’s baking were: 
One lemon-meringue pie, 1 raisin pie, 2 pastry 
shells, 1 layer cake 12 inches square, 12 


Three of the 


Old-Fashioned Sugar Cookies 
1 Cupful of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of 
Substitute ater 
1 Cupful of Sugar 3 to 4 Cupfuls of Flour 
2 Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of 


1 Teaspoonful of 


Baking Powder 
Lemon Extract 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Caraway Seed 
REAM the butter and sugar. Beat the eggs 
well; add to the creamed mixture, and 

continue beating; add the water and the ex- 
tract. Add the baking powder to one cupful of 
flour, and sift into the mixture. Then add the 
remaining flour, enough to make a soft dough 
easily rolled. Roll out moderately thin, re- 
serving half of the dough, to which add the 
caraway seeds, thus making two flavors from 
one batch. If desired, cocoa may be added 
to part, making chocolate cookies. 


Peanut Tea Bread 


4 Cupfuls of Flour 
4 Level Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder gg 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of % — of Peanut 
Sugar utter 
X the flour, salt and baking powder; add 
the butter substitute and the peanut but- 
ter, and chop or cut in with a knife. Beat the 
egg; add the milk to it, and add to the dry in- 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 


chocolate puffs, 1 large loaf peanut tea bread, 
40 two-inch sugar cookies, 6 cup custards. 

The pastry was chopped and made first so 
that while it was in the refrigerator to chill I 
could mix and bake the cookies. While they 
were baking I prepared both the raisin and the 
lemon fillings and kept watch over them as 
they simmered slowly on separate burners. 
As the peanut bread had to rise for twenty 
minutes, it was made next before the cake, so 
that when both kinds of cake were baked the 
oven would be just ready for the bread. The 
icing and the filling of the two pie shells came 
last, just before the cup custards were made. 

My simple order of work, with the approxi- 
mate time, was as follows: 


MINUTES 
Assemble all materials and utensils . . 
ed eal eae a eS 4 
ee rr 15 
Daig ond bake cookies... 1. ce tt 40 
Daten peenut brebd 2 wt te 10 
pe eae eee ee ee 12 
Pare cmocomte Pe . ww kt tt ls 3 
PO Ra ee 6 
SCM 6 8 ee ee ee we OL OS 6 
IL.) ei 4) o. R ad. ee. Ka aS 4 


Mix cup sy oe, Ee ee ae 3 
Lay away ingredients and wash up utensils . _18 
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Not two hours and a half! Nor was the 
work done at a very hurried ¢empo, but taken 
in a moderate way andall done on a four-burner 
oil stove, with a top portable oven. 

The only important points, perhaps, are 
that I baked the whole time and did not spend 
one moment tracking across the room, or 
searching or hunting for anything. In my own 
kitchen arrangement the preparing table and 
the stove are adjacent, so that in the whole two 
hours, once I began, I never stepped away 
from a surface about five feet wide. 

There is an old cooking adage, ‘‘ Wash up as 
you go.” But under the light of modern testing 
it doesn’t hold good when a large amount of 
work is required. Intensive cooking can be done 
in less time if there is no stopping to wash up 
each separate bowl and beater and no constant 
tracking from stove to sink to table. 


ve favorite pastry recipe may be fol- 
lowed, the idea being to bake several extra 
“shells,” which can then be used later with 
any preferred filling. One shell might be filled 
with sliced peaches and covered with a 
meringue, the other utilized with berries. I 
sometimes cut strips of the crust and lay them 
crosswise into a lattice, and bake on the reverse 
of a tin plate, on my regular ‘‘day.”’ Then lay 
this whole lattice across the filling put in several 
days later, warm it in the oven and serve. 

It would have been equally easy to make a 
boiled mayonnaise while watching the other 
baking. Frequently the cake may utilize just 
the whites of the eggs, and the yolks may be 
reserved for this dressing, which will keep ten 
days and add “tone” to any summer salad. 

““But won’t cakes become dry by the end of 
the week?” you ask. Any cake with sufficient 
fats, or a highly spiced cake, are all the better 
for being “‘ripened.”” Even sponge and layer 
cakes will keep well if laid in paraffin paper in 
an air-tight box. My grocer will sell me a large 
tin box, 18 and 18 by 18 inches, in which quan- 
tity crackers are usually kept. By using these 
in a cool place—putting half an apple in the 
tin—cakes keep as long as we will let them. 


Recipes Used 


gredients. Lay on a floured board, knead 
lightly, then mold into a bread pan. Cover, 
and place in a warm location for from twenty 
to thirty minutes. Bake in a moderate oven 
for forty minutes. This makes one large loaf. 


White Mountain Cake 


1 Cupful of Butter 4 Eggs, Separated 
Substitute 4 Level Teaspoonfuls 

2 Level Cupfuls of of Baking Powder 
Sugar 4 Cupfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Milk ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 


ELT the butter in a bowl in the oven for a 

few minutes to save time, then beat it to 
cream with sugar; separate and beat the eggs 
well; add the yolks to the sugar-and-butter 
cream, then the milk slowly, then the flour, 
and beat until very smooth. Last, fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of egg. Divide this 
mixture into two parts. Use the first half, 
flavored with half a teaspoonful of almond in 
two layers of a square-loaf pan. To the second 
part add: 
2 Level Tablespoonfuls 1% Cupful of Grated 

of Cocoa Coconut 

\% Teaspoonful of Vanilla 

Bake this in twelve deep gem pans. Cover the 
layer cake with a boiled icing and coconut, re- 
reserving out enough to tint, pink and cover 
the tops of the chocolate puffs. 















































COOL kitchen to can in and 
strong heat always ready to 
can with. A Florence Oil Stove 
assures you of both these necessities 
for easy and comfortable canning suc- 
cess. It burns kerosene. A power- 
ful heat is started under each burner 
by touching a match to the asbestos 
kindler. This heat so easily started 
may be evenly maintained for the 
long hours required while you pursue 
your other tasks in comfort. This 
intense heat is applied directly under 
the boiler. Your kitchen remains 
comfortable. 

The glass bull’s-eye in the supply 
tank tells you at a glance the amount 
of fuel on hand. No wood or coal to 
lug. No fractious grates to shake or 
probe. No ashes to take out. For 
kerosene is an easy and clean fuel, as 
well as most economical. 

The Florence Portable Oven used 
with the Florence Oil Stove is adapted 
to the drying of fruits and vege- 
tables. Its ribbed sides enable you 
to adjust your drying-racks at the 


Canning Comfort — More Hest, Less Care 

















correct distance. You may watch 
the drying through the glass-panelled 
door. The stove itself gives the low 
heat required by your turning the 
lever of the burner to “low” on the 
indicator dial. 


This automatic lever control of 
heat is as important to your daily 
cooking as it is to canning and dry- 
ing. No matter what the cooking or 
baking temperature needed, you may 
obtain it by turning the lever to the 
degree required. 


The Florence Oil Stove is easy to 
operate and easy to keep clean. No 
wicks to trim. No valves. No leaks 
to fear, for all its pipes are electrically 
welded. Complete directions accom- 
pany each stove, and any woman can 
easily keep it always ready for instant 
and constant service. 


The Florence Tank Water Heater, burning 
kerosene, will supply you with hot water for 
kitchen and bathroom. 


Call at your dealer’s today and see how 
this Florence kitchen equipment will make 
your work more pleasant. 


Write to us for a copy (free) of the new “‘Household Helper,”’ an 
interesting little book on household canning and other subjects. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 192 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, 
jorence Portable Baking Ovens, and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by M*Clary3, London, Canada 
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The War Bride’s New Work 


a He Will Like This Best of All—The Sweet Dessert 


By Anna Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 





The Last of Five Talks Telling How to Feed Him Healthfully and Appetizingly 


—=yA\EFORE the last half century 
|| sugar was used more as a flavor 
| or a condiment to give relish to 
“| other foods than as a food itself. 
|| ‘‘ There are two reasons for using 
sugar: First, the flavor is pleas- 
ant both by itself and com- 
bined with other foods; and, 
when not used too freely, easily 
digested, and the energy stored in it can be 
more quickly available for the work of the 
muscles than that from almost any other com- 
mon food. This explains why it is so popular 
with athletes and others undergoing great mus- 
cular exertion. Aside from this quickness of 
digestion, sugar is no better as a source of en- 
ergy than any of the other energy-yielding 
foods. 

“The danger of eating too much sugar is not 
merely that of overloading the body and forcing 
it to go to the trouble of stowing away a surplus 
in the form of a body fat; if taken in large 
amounts at one time it is liable to cause indi- 
gestion, and if used too often it spoils the 
appetite for other things.” 

The best results in diet seem to be secured 
when the starchy materials are depended upon 
mainly for energy, the sugars and fats being 
used in moderation to give variety and flavor. 

Foods have been so overloaded with sugar 
that the excessive sweetness disguised the agree- 
able natural flavor of many fruits. Oranges, 
grapefruit and even strawberries have become 
merely vehicles for conveying sugar down our 
throats. 

The use of an excess of sugar is a waste, 
gives the heart more pumping to do and.makes 
the whole system work harder to dispose of the 
unnecessary surplus. 

Starches are changed by digestion into form 
of sugar; fruits yield other types; milk con- 
tains some sugar, and the cane sugar is not an 
absolute necessity. So far as food value or 
energy is concerned a medium-size potato 
(baked) would be just as useful as three or four 
lumps of sugar. Sugar is of value to produce 
energy in emergencies. 











HE usual plan of serving sweets at the end 

of a meal is considered wise because the ap- 
petite already has been satisfied, and there is 
less danger of overeating than if sweets were 
offered earlier. Good candy could often be 
served as dessert. 

The changes which take place in sugar under 
the influence of heat and moisture affect all the 
foods in which it is used, and should be care- 
fully studied. 

When dry sugar is heated several changes 
take place which the skilled confectioners use 
for our delight. The busy housewife has no 
time to spend in spinning sugar, but she may 
easily prepare caramel sirup. A single lump 
of sugar on an iron shovel held over a bed of 
coals or placed on a hot stove lid will show all 
the changes effected by different degrees of 
heat. First, the sugar begins to melt and be- 
comes lumpy, then it all fuses into a heavy sirup 
of an amber color. This is known as barley 
sugar and is used for certain types of candy. 

Then as the heat increases the sugar grows 
browner and finally burns to charcoal and then 
to a pinch of ash. Caramel is an intermediate 
stage between the barley sugar and the darker 
browns, or what may be termed an edible brown. 

Put half a cupful of granulated sugar in a 
clean iron frying pan, and stir it while it warms 
and melts until it becomes a golden brown; 
then add half a cupful of water, and let it 
simmer until all the sugar is dissolved into a 
thick sirup. Then put it into a jar until it is 
wanted to flavor pudding or ice cream. 


at ce: by this process the sugar loses some of 
its sweetness it is not an economical way of 
using it and was quite out of the question dur- 
ing the sugar shortage. In general, it takes 
twice as much sugar after the browning to 
sweeten a custard or other dessert. 

If some of the sugar burns too much do not 
throw it away, but dissolve and keep it espe- 
cially for soups or gravies which are too light in 
color. 


When He Comes Home 


Sugar subjected to high temperature will pass 
through similar changes even when combined 
with a great variety of other food materials. 
The custard or squash pie or the cup custard 
or any similar pudding acquires a brown top 
through the response of the sugar and milk to 
the heat of the oven. During hours of slow 
baking the creamy rice and the baked Indian 
puddings become brown on top, and the plan 
of stirring in this skinlike crust from time to 
time gives a caramel flavor to the whole. 

Starch sugars and sirups are manufactured in 
large quantities from grains, especially corn, 
and are used in candy making. Since it requires 
more than twice as much of these sugars as of 
cane sugar to produce the same degree of sweet- 
ness, we may find one reason why homemade 
candies often are so sweet that little can be 
eaten compared with the usual types sold in the 
stores. The ‘“‘corn sirups” used for cookery are 
less sweet than the products of the sugar cane. 
These sugars do not crystallize like cane sugar, 
and give the soft creamy consistency so popular 
in candies. When making fondant from ordi- 
nary granulated sugar the addition of a little 
cream of tartar or even some fruit juice will 
prevent crystallization by changing or inverting 
the sugar. 

For the same reason we are often advised not 
to cook sugar with acid fruits, but to sweeten 
after cooking and cooling, as this “inversion” 
or changing of the sugar makes it necessary to 
use more when the whole is cooked together. 


ONEY was doubtless the first sweet known 

to the human race, and man hashardly been 
able to improve on the best grade of this prod- 
uct of the bees; clover honey probably being 
the favorite. 

Most honey is composed of one part water to 
three or four parts of sugar, hence a cupful of 
honey is about equivalent to four-fifths or three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar and one-quarter or 
one-fifth of a cupful of water. Thus honey may 
be used in place of the sugar part of the liquid 
in a recipe made for sugar or to be used about 
like molasses. 

But honey should cost only six cents a pound 
to be as cheap as sugar at sevencents. There is 
a little acid about it, but less than in molasses, 
and not over one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
soda should be used for each cupful of honey. 
Honey cakes keep moist longer than sugar cakes. 

Maple sirup and sugar are sweets which go 
back to ancient days, for the Indians were mak- 
ing them when the white men came to America. 

The supply seldom meets the demand, and 
“maple flavors” are blended with cane sugar 
and sirups for many purposes. Since it is less 
dense than honey or molasses, a given measure 
is equivalent in sweetness to about four-fifths 
of its bulk in molasses or honey; but it has a 
little more water, and less other liquid should 
be used. However, since maple is scarce and 
costly, it is seldom wise to put it into cakes or 
puddings; let it be used as a sauce on the 
outside. : 

In many cases the sweet flavors will go 
farther if a déssert is unsweetened and a sweet 
sauce is served with it. 


OLASSES was once more abundant and ~ 


more generally used than it had been for 
some time before the war. Here we returned to 
the molasses cookies, gingerbread and spicecakes 
of our Colonial ancestors. One reason why mo- 
lasses dropped from our recipes was because 
the sugar manufacturers found ways to make 
more sugar from the cane, and the noncrystal- 
lized portion known as molasses was not so good 
in quality as that resulting from former methods. 
Often in our older recipes, instead of using 
the full amount of molasses a better result is 
reached by substituting half sugar. Though 
molasses is sweet, it also is acid and recipes for 
its use have soda instead of baking powders. 
The old-time molasses was more acid than the 
modern and less soda is needed. Where a recipe 
gives one teaspoonful of soda for one cupful of 
molasses, the use of half a teaspoonful will 
usually produce a better result. Therefore in 
gingerbread and brown breads sometimes a 
small proportion of baking powder is desirable. 


Brown sugars of various shades are halfway 
stages of sugar from which all the molasses 
has not been drained or which have not been 
through all the processes which granulated su- 
gar undergoes. There is more pronounced flavor 
in the brown types or in the yellow, because 
some molasses is still there. 

Powdered sugar is less sweet by the spoon or 
cupful, because it is lighter in weight, being 
ground so fine. This is also explained in part 
by the physical effect of the larger particles 
of granulated sugar upon the taste organs or 
nerves. 

Granulated sugar is generally thought to be 
the most convenient and least expensive form 
of sweetening for our foods. A greater variety 
is obtained, however, by use of the brown sugars 
and molasses in part. Corn sirups have been a 
concession to the increasing appetite for sweets; 
cornstarch would be just as useful a food. These 
are desired for homemade candies or with fruits 
where some density of sirup is agreeable with- 
out excessive sweetness. To substitute any 
sirup for sugar in a batter or a dough, whether 
honey, maple, corn sirup.or molasses, for each 
cupful it is fairly safe to reduce any milk, water 
or other liquid by one-quarter of a cupful. 

According to Dr. Henry C. Sherman, sugar 
may be irritating to the stomach unless much 
diluted with water or food. He suggests that 
we hold a piece of hard candy in one side of the 
mouth for some time without moving it, and 
observe the effect of abstraction of water from 
the mucous membrane. The same action tak- 
ing place on a much larger scale in the stomach, 
and from the frequent free use of sugar occur- 
ring repeatedly, he says, ‘‘some injury to the 
stomach must be anticipated.” 


i. has a restricted meaning some- 
times, but is popularly applied to the sweets 
which conclude a meal, whether fresh fruits or 
those that are combined with doughs or gelatin 
or custards, and the like. Almost any fruit may 
appear in several forms: raw, baked, stewed, as 
a salad or in an ice or a hot dessert. Cooked or 
raw, it may be beaten or grated or sifted and 
blended with whipped cream or stiffly beaten 
egg white, and the resulting “fruit foam” is 
served on custards, or frozen as a “mousse,” or 
put between layers of cake, or used to fill cream 
puffs or patty shells. 

The mainstays of the past are despised to- 
day—the apple tapioca, the creamy rice, and 
even the cup custard or the apple dumpling. 

Fruit and tapioca form an excellent base for 
sweetened cream, which may be whipped if de- 
sired, and the creamy rice may be served with 
chocolate sauce or ginger sirup. 

One of the chief troubles of the beginner is 
that pie will run over in the oven. 

Sirup expands in heating and its density 
makes possible the formation of bubbles which 
climb over each other. Where a shallow pie 
plate is used these bubbles have nowhere to go 
but out into the oven. But such bubbles form 
at high temperatures only, and by reducing the 
heat of the oven as soon as the crust is cooked, ' 
the fruit will finish cooking without danger of 
the sweet juice running out if the plate is deep 
enough to hold it. 


ITH cakes, there are two types, those made 

with fat and others without fat; and the 
process of mixing, once mastered, may be adapt- 
ed to any proportion of materials. 

Fine granulated sugar is generally preferred 
for cake making, though some like the moister 
coffee sugars. Coarse sugar usuaily results in 
cake of a coarse texture, while powdered sugar 
produces a cake that is too compact. If coarse 
sugar only is available it may be beaten with 
the egg yolks, thus dissolving slightly while the, 
other ingredients are being prepared. 

The pleasurable effect of contrast in foods is 
lost if we sweeten everything. Unsweetened 
pastty is a more agreeable background for the 
cream puff or the usual pie than a sweet crust 
would be. A cornstarch or other blancmange, 
unsweetened and served with a chocolate or 
whipped cream sauce which is sweetened, is 
far more satisfactory than when both are 
equally sweet. 
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Chicken a /a King 
Plump breasts of chicken, 
garnished with fresh mush- 
rooms, and a dash of bright 
: red pimentos— 
Srupfrad™ and over the whole, 
a pure, rich, cream 
sauce—all blended 
by our master chef—that is 
ip ie delicious Purity 
ross Creamed Chicken a la 
H|| King! 

|| One of the Delicacies which 
| give you “ CHEFSERVICE” 

at Home! 
ALSO—PURITY CROSS Welsh Rare- 
bit, Creamed Spaghetti au Gratin, 
Creamed Finnan Haddie, Lobster New- 
burg, Chop Suey, and Corned Beef Hash. 
| All made, with a refined sense of niceties, 
in the Purity Cross Model Kitchens— 
and all GUARANTEED as to Quality 

and Purity. 
Sold by best grocers and delicatessens— 
in 2 size tins —ready for your instant 
convenience, 


| Great also for entertaining, for the unex- 
| pected guest, or for vacation, or summer 
| camp. 

\ 





| 

‘The illustration shows Chicken a la King 
| on toast. This, and helpful suggestions 
of other delicious dishes in Purity Cross 
Book—SENT FREE. 


SPECIAL 


Get-Acquainted Assortment Offer 


If your dealer hasn’t Putity Cross Deli- 
cacies—send us his name and $2,00— 
and receive 5 regular sizé.tins assorted 
prepaid. 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHENS 
Dept. 2A, Orange, New Jersey 
RUSSELL B. KINGMAN, President 
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fXcellent Shortening 
Delicious Salad Oil 
Wholesome Frying Fat 
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The beautiful ‘lines 
of the spire and bel- 
fry of the famous old 
church at Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, are 
suggested in this pat- 


tern. 














UNIVERS 


SILVER OVERLAID TABLE SERVICE 
C One Quality -The,Best 


Reasonable Prices 


Tea Spoons*52? the dozen 
other pieces in proportion 
























LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
Master Cutlers and Silversmiths Sorover halfa Century 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of the famous UNIVERSAL Flome Weeds 








ADE by depositing upon 
a solid nickel silver base 
aheavyreinforcedplateof pure 
silver. Upon these parts which 
receivethe hardest wearaplate 
of silver is skillfully overlaid. 
Only Resistainsteel orSolid 
Silvadium blades, exclusive 
UNIVERSAL products, which 
will not stain, rust or turn black 
on the edges, are used on all 
Hollow Handlecutlerypieces. 
The thousands of house- 
wives who are now using 
UNIVERSAL Fine Cutlery 
and other UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs may purchase 
UNIVERSAL Silver Oveslaid \\ 
Tableware with every \ 
assurance of the same satis- —J 
factory service. 
UNIVERSAL Silver Over- 
laid Table Service is made in 
but one quality—the best. 
Unexcelled in workman- 
ship, uniformly correct in 
proportion and design, 
Sold at prices well within the 


means of every home—prices made 
possible by a volume of business 
concentrated upon one grade of 
material and produced by the most 
modern and economical methods. 


Vor SOLID SILVER but | 
' fie nearest thing toit | 












Guaranteed for fifty years 
Of satisfactory service 





This distinctive co- 
lonial pattern is 
named after Say- 
brook, the oldest 
settlement in Con- 
necticut. 





UNIVERSAL 


The trade mark knownin every home 
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Buying a Farm in the New Way 
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owner meant most to them and their children. 
To the tenant applicants, securing a farm 
meant entering on an open road to success. 
The doubtful cases were those who had only 
the minimum capital and out of that had to 
buy equipment at war prices. Tle record of 
two such settlers from June twentieth to Janu- 
ary first will be given. 


Buying a 30-Acre Farm 


ME; A had $1800. He secured a farm 
of 30 acres, on which 12) acres had ‘been 
seeded to barley. The farm cost $7199.50. 
The first payment—6 per cent—was $430. His 
payment to the board for planting crops does 
not appear. It was deducted from the gross 
return. All this expense was paid before the 
crop was sold. 








IMPROVEMENTS 
NE 6s 5 As) AE: BER OS eS $2,000 
CI, 6 5s 6. os * 6 we ew 25 
Gemding and Gitches. « 2. «1 + e:% e 398 
ee ae eee ee $2,423 
Amount loaned by State. ....... 1,060 
Mr. A GME 6 ass wee a 6 8 $1,363 
LIVESTOCK AND IMPLEMENTS 
EE ig cg ed, ars See 4, 8 4, $200 
SRM Se Sea A ae Sr 100 
PA SS a ee eee 100 
eee a be ae oe 80 
ee ese a he A Ws $480 
ToTAL ASSETS 
I eee eee eee $ 430 
Equity inimprovements ....... 1,363 
Livestock andimplements. ...... 480 
: ee ee oe ae oe ee ee $2,273 





Because of the board’s action in planting 
part of the land to crops in advance of settle- 
ment, Mr. A has earned a living while 
making his improvements though. less than 
half of his land has been in cultivation. The 
barley, seeded by the board, brought him a net 
profit over and above all expenses, except his 
own labor, of $313.40. Ten acres of land im- 
mediately sown to white beans brought a net 
profit of $500. 

The total net income was $813.40. Mr. 
A has assets worth $2273. His capital 
when he coe was $1880 so that his gain in 
six months has been $393. 


Farm Allotted Him on Less Capital 


R. B—— was allotted a farm of 30 acres 

over other applicants having more capital. 
This was because he had worked for the board 
and was known to have industry and en- 
thusiasm. 

When granted the farm he stated that no 
one but himself could know what this meant to 
him; that it gave him the opportunity to begin 
his life work at least ten years sooner than he 
had expected. His showing up to the present 
is as follows: 


SP ee Le ee ee 30 acres 








CULTIVATION 
16 Acres of alfalfa 
7 Acres of barley sown 
7 Acres of timber to be cleared 


Stock 
5 Cw ae Gar, WORM « 6 6, + 0 oe % $ 95 
Pee ee i ss 6 8 5% 2 175 
ED ae 08S. ea A a elaine 200 
Pe a a ee Tee ee ee a 30 
EN Breas ek lace wee $500 
IMPLEMENTS 
po Pe ee ee $170 
Ts Oe 5.0 « «sa 8 68 Oe 42 
ME ees a Nos OH eee 100 
0 a ae vo ee ee ee 50 
ps A ee a eee 350 
- ere at aera s $712 


possible made. In some cases the board called IMPROVEMENTS 
the applicants before it and asked them to state Soman ond bare eee A, are § a 
she seumeenior geal tg es weaned Fence, etc., alfalfa and ditches... .. 945 
This is an innovation in the United States. Total. 2. ee eee ee ee eee $1,670 
The California board felt its farms ought to Amount loaned by the state. .... . 837 
go only to men qualified to succeed and to Value of equity of improvements . . . $ 833 
those needing the help it was designed to af- Equityinland............ 465 
ford. It is a significant fact that there have Ee AY OS bo aan 1,298 
. been no complaints regarding decisions and no 
political pressure has been brought to bear to Tora AsSsETS 
have these decisions changed. Land and improvements. ....... $1,298 
Below is given a tabulation of those apply- Livestock ...........4-+24 500 
ing for farm No. 81, which shows the range of Implements ..........+..-. 712 
capital of the applicants: PEt Se 6 1g Naw, gu siteg & aA $2,510 
FARM NO. 81—AREA, 61.86 ACRES; VALUE, $12,681.30 
EXPE- CAPITAL ASSIST- 
NAME OF APPLICANT OCCUPATION RIENCE ANCE RE- | CHOICE 
YEARS CASH OTHER TOTAL QUIRED 
C. M. Doty . . . | Farmer 7 $5,000 $10,440 $15,440 None 1st 
Guy K. Brink . . | Rancher 8 200 ‘ = None ist 
A. J. Derby . . . | Dentist 20 1,680 36,680 38,360 None 
Charles H. Clark. | Farmer 35 900 4,050 4,950 None 
J. A. Harvey,Jr. . | Farmer 10 750 1,950 2,700 None 
W. L. Sweet. . Farm Adviser ¥ 800 975 by fe: 500 
J. E. Stiles . Farm Adviser 12 1,500 ecce 1,500 780 
Frank Bava. . Saloonkeeper 7 1,200 3,850 5,050 None 
Elmer E. Owsley. | Farmer 25 6,000 3,600 9,600 None 
Wha arm RETURNS 
t the New F ers Have Made Alfalfa since June 30 ......... $567 
ie professions were represented among the Barley since June30 ......... 81 
applicants. Tenant farmers were most Incidentals. » . 6 6 ee ee ee eee 100 
numerous and they secured most of the farms. BREE & S610 GUS SAE @ S40 $748 
They had the experience and equipment and y 
on the whole an opportunity to become a farm Mrs. B—— sold enough string beans from 


one-tenth of an acre to buy one $50 Liberty 
Bond of the third issue. 

Neither of these settlers could have bought 
a farm under the usual conditions. If they 
had tried they would have been stranded the 
first year. They have had a living income be- 
cause someone planted part of their land to 
crop and loaned them money to complete im- 
provements. Next year, with all their farms 
in crops, the income will be more than doubled 
and the outgo far less. 

Settlers who had more money or all of their 
farm in crop made a better start, but all the 
settlers who have been at Durham six months 
met their. first semiannual payment on time. 


The Homes of the Farm Laborers 


BY abet to the settlement are greatly im- 
pressed by the farm-laborers’ homes. There 
are five of these in the park at what was 
formerly the entrance to the estate, and sixteen 
in a row along a tree-bordered road. The 
houses of these settlers have cost all the way 
from $600 to $1800. The architect, or by the 
term he likes better, the farmstead engineer, 
believes that these cheaper houses are the last 
word in effectiveness. 

Five of the laborers’ homes were taken by 
carpenters, one bya shoemaker. All wanted a 
place where they could keep a cow and have 
agarden. The history of these families is inter- 
esting. Two, at least, are university graduates. 
There may be more. 


Builds His House on His-Days’ Pay 


N JANUARY the dean of the California Col- 

lege of Agriculture visited the settlement. 
One of the farm laborers he talked with came 
there in June with $75, a wife and child. That 
was his life’s accumulation up to that time. 
He was not only a skilled farm worker, but 
able to qualify as a carpenter and so earn $5 a 
day for eight hours work. 

He made a bargain with the board that it 
was to buy all the material for his house,’ and 
he would erect it and pay for the material in 
monthly installments. He camped on his 
block and, with his wife, worked on the house 
before his eight-hour day began and when it 
was over. 

In a few weeks they were in their new home, 
and then the board bought him material for 
a shop and cold frames for early plants. Every 
day he earned his $5 and every night and morn- 
ing something was done to improve the block. 
It has beencleared, plowed and is now ready for 
the spring crop. Dean Hunt asked him how 
much he owed the board on his house, and the 
reply was: “Six dollars, and that will be paid 
before the end of the week.”’ In six months he 
has saved over six hundred dollars. Already 
he aspires-to own ten acres and to become a 
market gardener. 

Another worker explained in October that 
he had done nothing to improve his workman’s 
block because he and his wife were working for 
wages and were being paid together $6.50 a 
day and their board. He added: “Every dol- 
lar of that money has gone into the bank. You 
can inquire and find it is so.”” He hoped by 

anuary to have saved six hundred dollars, and 
in January a substantial four-room house was 
nearing completion. 


The Community Spirit of the Village 


N A MATERIAL sense the success of Dur- 

ham seems assured. The settlers are earning 
a living and meeting their payments, but that 
is not the most significant feature of this com- 
munity. Other colonies where every man 
loeked out for himself and where neither aid 
nor advice was given have done that, though 
such results have been the exception rather 
than the rule. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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SWANS Down 
_ Prepared, (Not Self Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for23 years 


ne De DOWN CAKE FLOUR is especially prepared for cake baking, and makes 
lighter, whiter, finer cakes. 

The amount of Swans Down used in a cake costs but a few cents, yet it has more to do 
with the success of the cake than any other ingredient, because flour is the foundation of 
every cake. 

Swans Down Cake Flour is used and endorsed by thousands of domestic science in- 
structors. Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Farmer and Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen endorse Swans Down. Dr. 
Wiley and Dr. Allyn approve of Swans Down. | 

You should be able to secure Swans Down Cake Flour of your best neighborhood grocer. 
If not, send us his name and we will arrange to supply you, and we will send you free a 
copy of “‘Cake Secrets,” a 36-page booklet on cake baking. 
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CHOCOLATE CAKE 


All level measurements. 
¥ cupful butter 
11% cupfuls fine granulated sugar 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 cupful milk 
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3 cupfuls Swans Down Cake Flour i. 7 ae 


¥ teaspoonful vanilla extract 

4 teaspoonful almond extract 

4 egg whites 

Method: Cream butter, add sugar gradually. 

Sift flour once, then measure and add baking 
powder, sifting four times. Add flour and milk 
alternately to first mixture; add flavoring and 
beat the batter hard. Fold in the egg whites, 
which have been beaten stiff. 


Chocolate Fudge Frosting 


1 cup granulated sugar 
1 cup light brown sugar 
1 cup milk ‘ 
5 teaspoonfuls cocoa or 2 squares 
bitter chocolate 
1 tablespoonful butter 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
Mix the first ingredients together and let boil 
until it forms a soft ball in cold water.. Before 
removing from the stove add the butter and va- 
nilla. Beat until the right consistency to spread. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
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Evansville Established 1856 Indiana 
Also manufacturers of Swans Down Health Bran. Nature’s laxative food. 


Wax Paper Wrapped 
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—With Strawberries 


or any fresh fruits Armour’s Corn Flakes 
are simply delicious. The sweet flavor of 
the flakes gives just the right taste to the 
fruit. Equally good with fresh or evapo- 
rated milk. 


ARMOURS 
CORN FLAKES 


Made in a new modern sunlit plant in 
Battle Creek, Mich. The country’s choicest 









and put up in triple-sealed yellow and blue 
packages for perfect delivery to you by 
your neighborhood grocer. 


ARMOURS OATS 


Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 Minutes 






















They save time and fuel. Don’t 
spoil the flavor by long cooking. 
Armour’s Oats make the best oat 
cookies, gems, muffins, etc. Worth- 
while recipes on every package. 


Trade Supplied by 
Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


Also Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals— 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles and Pancake Flour 





















corn is milled, flaked, “toasted just right’’. 
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What makes Durham unique are its civic 
pride and community spirit. These people 
were drawn together from the ends of the 
earth. Two are the originals in one of the 
Alaskan stories of Rex Beach. .One born in 
America was taken back to Italy,by his par- 
ents. He has come back to take. permanent 
root in his native country. Altogether there 
are a dozen nationalities. Yet they are work- 
ing together for community ends as though 
their ancestors had worked together for gen- 
erations. They have a codperative stock- 
breeders’ association. 


The Community to Own its Livestock 


HEY are to have nothing but pure-bred 

sires to be owned by the community or to 
be approved by the executive committee of 
the association. Prof. Gordon H. True, head 
of the Animal Husbandry Division of the Ag- 
ricultural College, is chairman of this exec- 
utive committee. They are to have only one 
breed of cattle—Holsteins; one breed of hogs— 
Durocs; and two breeds of sheep, Romney 
Marsh and Rambouillets. They bought one 
of the best-bred bulls in the state, and the 
owners of the animal, proud of their game 
spirit, cut the price almost in half. A banker 
and owner of a fine Holstein herd gave the 
settlers a yearling bull, and when the owner 
was asked which one was to be taken, he said 
the choice of the herd. 

Another citizen has given the association 
one of the best-bred Duroc boars in the state, 
and the settlers bought another that was a 
prize winner at the State Fair. They expect to 
have auction sales of pure-bred stock. Already 
one settler has sold in advance all the pigs 
born in the next twelve months for $40 each. 

Pure-bred stock means more than.money. 
It_ means that farmers and farmers’ children 
will be students of form, size and color of all 


’ the livestock.on the settlement. 


- The interest of these farmers in the settle- 
ment’ s livestock is intense. Already pride in 
its common reputation is great. One settler 
insisted .on. the. superintendent’s inspecting 
cows he thought of _buying, not to have the 
superintendent’s opinion as to whether they 
were worth th¢ money, but ‘to -be “‘sure that 
they were up to the settlement standard:” 

The settlers ‘aresWorking with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the =by-city of Chico; to 
supplythat city’with milk: It has ‘bought as 
a community. all the alfalfa. seed, potatoes 
used for plahting and seed grain. A new variety 
of wheat has béen sent to be tested by the 
settlement farmers: The settlers hope to make 


this a center where buyers can come to buy 
from a community, and can look over twenty 
or thirty herds of pure-bred Holsteins, small 
but good, and as many of pure-bred hogs. 


ries The Soldiers as Farmers 


one are ten graduates of agricultural 
colleges among the settlers. There would 
be more had it not been for the war. When the 
soldier settlements are open it will give to the 
present graduates of the State College of Agri- 
culture a real chance to show the value of its 
recent teachings, and these graduate soldiers 
are waiting for this chance with an anxiety 
that is only fully understood by the Land 
Settlement Board and Governor Stephens. 

Recently a farm at Durham was open to 
entry by the death of the accepted applicant 
before he took possession. ‘Two applicants 
were soldiers and college graduates. The one 
approved had married when he enlisted in the 
army. Without the chance which this, law 
gives, he would have been adrift, for.he lacked 
capital to buy and equip a farm elsewhere. 
Under this law he is settled at once in his life 
work, able to do the state a valuable service 
with satisfaction to himself. 


A Community Green and Playgrounds 


HE Durham settlement has a fine mountain 

background. Senator Stanford, who for- 
merly owned most of the land, was a lover of 
nature and especially of trees. When he cleared 
the land he left here and there clumps of oaks 
and a few groves. Many of these now shade 
settlers’ homes and one 22-acre grove has been 
reserved as a social and school center. Seventy 
families and nearly two hundred children now 
live within a mile of this center. Here it is 


_ planned to have a social hall, to have a base- 


ball field and a tennis court and to introduce 
it is hoped that fine English sport, bowling. 

The people of the settlement of the town of 
Durham and the city of Chico, where a state 
normal school is located, are trying to work out 
a plan for primary teaching at Durham, high- 
school instruction at Chico, and a vocational 
training school in the park at Durham. 

This first state settlement in California has 
given families a chance to enjoy landed inde- 
pendence before denied them. It.is enabling 
them to live in better houses, wear better 
clothes, use better tools, have better livestock 
and to enjoy a social life almost unknown in 
neighborhoods where each man looks out for 
himself. Anew agriculture and a. new and 
better ruralcivilization are being created. 
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end of her power to be acutely miserable. 


The blaze of white truth was shrinking. Per-. 


haps she wasn’t such a cipher, after all; it was 
a good bit of money that she gave. Perhaps 
this sense of failure was largely the squirming 
of mortified vanity at having made a fool of 
herself in the eyes of a nice man. Her mother 
did not think her such a failure. The quick, 
warm ‘Be happy, darling! I am so glad that 
you can!’’ sounded hearteningly in her ears. 
She saw nothing to be happy about, but per- 
haps, after all, she could go on living. 

She lit the lamp, and so was reminded of the 
piece of newspaper, still clutched in her hand. 
Along the margin was written in pencil: “L 
thought this might interest you. J. R. A.” 
Was he really John Alden, then? Carol was 
thinking more of that than of what she was 
reading until the words ‘“‘sphagnum moss’ 
started out at her. She turned back again to 
the beginning, suddenly alert. 

Sphagnum moss was being considered as a 
substitute for absorbent cotton in dressing 
wounds. Experiments had found it better than 
cotton: lighter, more absorbent, cheaper. It 
grew in fresh-water bogs not far from the 
ocean, and a search of America’s supply: was 
being made by volunteer workers.’ .. Already 
the peat bogs of Ireland and Scdtland had fur- 
nished the Allies with a-huge supply. If suffi- 
cient quantities were found in the United 
States, the light and feathery growth would 
probably be officially adopted for surgical 
dressings by the Red Cross. 

So that was the botanizing for which this 
J. R. Alden had risked his life. The discovery 
ought to have been a final blow at her pride; 
but that was too far down to care. What 
mattered was that, after all, he had wanted a 
little to explain, had thought enough of her 
opinion to leave this word. She went-to sleep 
with the newspaper under her hand. 


AROL sat on the sand in her bathing suit, 

a cloak wrapped about her, her hands 
tucked into the sleeves for warmth, her face 
stiff with white paint. She had been sitting so 
for two weeks now, six and seven hours a day. 
Sometimes the others were working and she 
might be needed; sometimes, as to-day, they 
were all waiting on an uncertain sun. 

The baronial castle had gone and a row of 
neat bathing houses had sprung up in its place. 
The foreground was gay with awnings and 
= and beach chairs, and the springboard 

st out invitingly over’a lazy tide; but a 
cold, off-shore wind had been blowing for three 
days, rolling back the sea’s warmed surface, 
and the iciness of the water had daunted even 
Carol. She had gone in every day, but only 
for a lightning round trip, to the raft and 
back, with no spectacular features. The others 


contented themkeivel Se cca in their fin- 
gers and shrieking their wonder at her. 

Carol had used-up her gray wool. She had 
tried to write home letters, dated simply ‘‘On 
the beach,” but had found. the necessary lack 
of candor. -so- hampering- that she had fallen 
back on postal:cards. She ‘had read in the 
glare until even. her strong eyes had rebelled. 
The opening week had .been lightened by re- 
hearsals and the expectation of a summons; 
then the ‘first day’s wonder had come back. 


HERE must be something wrong with 
“me,” she admitted, staring dejectedly out 


. to sea. .‘‘ have gone bad. I am rotten at the 


core.” Carol might appreciate her own good 
points, but she had plain language for her 
failures. ‘‘‘Look at Lucy and look at me!” 
Lucy was the girl at home who had taken the 
position that Carol had scorned, as assistant 
manager of the Women’s Exchange—nine to 
six daily at twenty-five dollars a month—and 
an ardent letter from her lay in Carol’s cloak 
pocket. Lucy was absorbed in the difficulties 
of the women who worked and the humors of 
those who bought, she was brim full of her job, 
waking up with radiant interest to the humani- 
ties it offered. _ 

““Working like a dog for next to nothing and 
perfectly happy,” Carol thought it out. “And 
here I am, earning a lot‘of money and with 
almost nothing to do; and instead of thanking 
heaven on my knees for my good luck I’m 
wondering every day how I shall live till night. 
What’s the matter with me?” 

Sea and sky had no answer for. her, and she 
turned to Miss Ninette Le’ Roy, née Bones. 
Miss Le Roy, clad in a marvelous bathing 
suit that would never go near the water, 
and so rolled up in rugs that only the paint- 
ed tip of her nose was exposed, was dozing 
under a striped awning. She dozed a great 
deal in the daytime, and complained bitterly 
of insomnia at night. Her eyes were half open 
now, blinking through the fringe of the rug. 

Carol hitched herself over beside her. It 
was curious how, when you had nothing to do, 
you did not even get up if you could avoid it. 
‘Everybody’ s dream is not to have to work 
too hard, isn’t it?’’ she began. 

“Not to have to work at all,’? Miss Le Roy 
amended with a yawn. 

“Well, this comes rather close to it.” Carol 
looked across at a group rehearsing with per- 
functory motions for their positions in the 
coming scene. ‘“‘ Besides, I wanted to work— 
nice, easy, pleasant work that would earn 
money.’ 

“Well, you got it, dearie;”” Miss Le Roy 
spoke with devastating sarcasm. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 


























There's Comfort 
in Every Step 


Every woman who knows Keds will agree that they 
combine style with unusual comfort. They’re so light 
and restful, so good-looking, so suitable with their wide 
range of styles for every summer occasion. 





Indoors and outdoors, these canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are the vogue—for lawn parties, sports, outings, street 
and home. 

In Keds, you get unmistakable value. They’re quality 
shoes through and through. 

Ask for Keds at any good shoe store. You should 
be able to obtain just the style you want and for each 
member of the family. Look for the name **Keds”’ 
stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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ACE POWDER, so French 
— fragranced with that Parisian 
mj essence of quality — DJER-KISS! 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder, unsur- 
passed in its soft refinement—so pure, 
“s so refreshing—protects and beautifies 
the tender cheek. 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder, individuelle 
pour vous, in tint quite perfect for 
your complexion be it daintiest 


s 


da 


‘tre nch / 


Madame, Mademoiselle, le secret de votre beauté et de vos graces, n’est-il 


pas l’usage de ma Poudre “Djer-Kiss”? 


— Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: Madame, Mademoiselle, the secret of your beauty 
and charm, is it not my Djer-Kiss Face Powder ? 


blonde or darkest brunette— 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder which 
charms the skin with a grace ador- 
ably French! 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder—undoubt- 
edly you use it! 

And for the toilette complete all 
the other Specialités de Dyjer-Kiss 
—Extract, Talc, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Végetale, Soap et *Rouge. 





*ROUGE ONLY prepared in America 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Co., of 4o West 34th 
Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet, 
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An Amazing World We Know Not 


Yet the Most Extraordinary Things Happen in lt 





O READ such a brilliant 
book as J. H. Fabre’s “Social 
Life in the Insect World” is 
to sit absorbed in a recital 
beside which the most fas- 
cinating novel is positively 
dull. No amount of inci- 
dents taken from sucha book 
can do justice to its marvel- 
ous interest. Let the reader 
merely read the quotations of a few of the won- 
ders of nature taken from this book, published 
by the Century Company, and one may gather 
some idea of the volume as a whole. 

As an instance, take Fabre’s story of when a 
princess butterfly was born. 

The largest of all European butterflies is the 
“great peacock” or “emperor” moth, with 
its livery of chestnut velvet and its collar of 
white fur, the grays and browns of its wings 
crossed by a paler zigzag and bordered with 
smoky white, while in the center of each wing 
is a great round eye with a black pupil and 
variegated iris formed of concentric arcs of 
black, white, chestnut and purplish red. 

Fabre tells how one of these superb creatures 
came out of its cocoon one May morning in his 
laboratory and was at once cloistered by him 
under a cover of wire gauze. That evening, 
about nine o’clock, there was a sudden hubbub 
in his little son’s room next to his, and on going 
in he was met by an astonishing sight, an inva- 
sion of giant butterflies flying about the room, 
fluttering across the ceiling and clinging here 
and there. On his way to his laboratory he met 
a maid from the kitchen, bewildered by more 
great moths; she was pursuing the huge butter- 
flies with her apron, taking them at first for 
bats. The “great peacock” had taken posses- 
sion of the whole house! 

Entering the laboratory, candle in hand, 
Fabre was greeted with an unforgetable sight. 
With a soft “‘flic-flac” the great night moths 
were flying round the wire-gauze cover, alight- 
ing, taking flight, returning, mounting to the 
ceiling, redescending. They rushed at the 
candle and extinguished it, fluttered on his 
shoulders, clung to his clothing, grazed his face. 
The room had become the cave of a necroman- 
cer, the darkness alive with creatures of the 
night! He called it the “Night of the Great 
Peacock.” 

Come from all points of the compass, warned 
he then knew not how, there were at least forty 
lovers eager to do homage to the maiden prin- 
cess that morning born in the sacred precincts 
of his laboratory. She lived for eight days, and 
the total number of butterflies attracted on the 
eight nights amounted to one hundred and fifty. 

Later, for three years, he conducted many 
careful experiments, which finally proved that 
to call the moths of the countryside to her wed- 
ding feast, the newborn princess exhales a 
scent so subtle and faint that it is absolutely 
imperceptible to the human sense of smell. Yet 
it is powerful enough to summon her attendants 
from comparatively long distances—a radius of 
a mile and a quarter or more—through groups 
of pines, screens of cypress, thickets of ever- 
green shrubs, a maze of leafage and in absolute 
darkness, no matter in what part of the house 
she is hidden and even if the air is purposely 
impregnated with other strong odors, provided 
only that whatever receptacle she is confined 
in or under is not air-tight; there must be a 
communication between it and the outer air. 

A further wonder is that in Fabre’s neighbor- 
hood the “great peacock” is extremely rare; in 
the years of his investigation he found it most 
difficult to collect enough specimens for his 
researches, yet the princess had called one 
hundred and fifty attendants to her in eight 
nights! 

This “‘great peacock” butterfly knows noth- 
ing of food. Not a sip of honey can ever enter 
its stomach. It renounces the joys of eating, 
and with them it surrenders long life. Ordinarily, 
two or three nights and all is over; the great 
butterfly is dead. 














A Butterfly That Receives From 12 to 2 


HERE is another superb creature—the 

“lesser peacock” moth: it is in shape like 
the “great peacock,” but considerably less in 
size, with its suit of brown velvet crossed by 
undulating lines. Born toward the end of March, 
the captive which Fabre studied clung to the 
wire gauze of the cage under which he placed it, 
and did not move for a week. 

Just after noontime, with inconceivable punc- 
tuality other butterflies arrived to answer the 
magical call of the captive. With tortuous 
flight they came one by one; all were from the 
north, following the direction of the wind, so 
that they could hardly have been summoned by 
a sense of smell, as in the case of the “great 
peacock,”’ since the wind would of course have 
carried any odor from the captive southward. 

For two hours, under a radiant sun, the visi- 
tors came and went, sooner or later entering the 
room where the captive was and saluting her. 
At two o’clock all was over. During the whole 
week and always at noon, at the hour of the 


brightest sunlight, the visiting butterflies 
arrived. The total was near forty. 

Thus it appears that the “‘lesser peacock” is 
diurnal, celebrating its social life under the 
dazzling brilliance of noon, needing apparently 
the full force of the sunlight; while the “great 
peacock,”’ on the contrary, which the other so 
closely resembles, requires the darkness of the 
first hours of the night. Who can explain this 
strange contrast in habits? 


An Insect With a Barometer on its Back 


HIS is the “ processional”’ caterpillar, which 

is found on pine trees. It has its back cov- 
ered with meteorological spiracles which sense 
the coming weather and foretell the storm. 


The Insect That is Like a Nun at Prayer 


NE of the marvels of nature is the nest of 

the praying mantis, a curious and interest- 
ing insect with wide, delicate wings of green 
trailing behind it like long linen veils, and fore- 
limbs raised like arms toward the sky in a 
gesture of invocation, like a nun at prayer. 

But this attitude of prayer conceals the most 
atrocious habits; those supplicating arms are 
deadly weapons, ready to exterminate the un- 
fortunate passer-by. The nest, shaped like half 
an egg cut lengthwise, is about an inch and a 
half long by three-quarters of an inch wide, 
pale tan in color, like a grain of wheat, and is 
allowed to harden while it is still a mass of 
spongy foam, whipped out of the air from a 
glutinous substance, like soapsuds or the beaten 
white of an egg, emitted by the insect and 
mixed instantaneously with the outer air by a 
continuous rapid palpitation of the body. 

In the center, shaped like a date stone, is a 
mass of eggs, grouped inlayers. A rind of solidi- 
fied foam envelopes this core except at the top 
along the central line, where there are two sets 
of thin, overlapping scales, having two exits, 
like narrow crevasses, for each layer of eggs 
when hatched. About these two exits is a ribbon 
of white, creamy foam, like the icing on a cake, 
formed by the mantis in sweeping the surface 
of the foamy mass into shape before it hardens, 
which it does about two minutes after emission. 

These nests, fixed to a stone or a twig, are 
never in any way sheltered, although they have 
to endure through the winter; they resist all 
inclemencies of the severest cold weather— 
rain, hail, frost and snow—without becoming 
detached. 

The whole time taken in building this amaz- 
ing construction of central kernel, enveloping 
protective walls, overlapping scales and alter- 
nating convoluted exits is about two hours. 


A Locust Lives 4 Years Underground 


oo locust passes four years underground, 
roving about under the surface until it is 
nearly ready to appear aboveground. Then it 
bores a tunnel to the surface, patiently, for 
weeks, perhaps for months, digging, clearing 
and strengthening it. 

But once it gains the outer air, the rapidity of 
its development offers a startling contrast to 
the sluggishness of its existence underground. 
Seeking a low-growing bush or stem of grass or 
grain, it climbs and fastens itself, head up, to 
the twig with an unyielding grip. After a brief 
repose its thorax splits along the back and the 
insect emerges; the whole process lasts perhaps 
half an hour. Then follow two hours in the air 
and heat to dry and harden the creature’s 
heavy, moist wings and fragile body of pale 
green, whitish in places. 

Finally, the brown color appears and covers 
the whole insect in half an hour. Having fas- 
tened on its chosen twig at nine o’clock in the 
morning the locust flies away under our eyes 
at half pxst twelve! 

The life of the locust in the open air is easily 
computed. The first ones are heard about the 
summer solstice, June 21; a month later the 
orchestra has attained its full power; a very 
few late singers execute their feeble solos until 
the middle of September; this is the end of the 
concert. ; 

As all the insects do not come out of the 
ground at the same time, it is evident that the 
September singers are not contemporary with 
those that began to sing at the solstice. Taking 
the average between these two dates, we get 
five weeks as the probable duration of the 
locust’s life on earth. 

Four years of hard labor underground, and a 
month of feasting in the sun—such is the life of 
the locust! No wonder that, drunken with heat 
and flooded with light, he sings and sings through 
the long summer hours to celebrate his supreme 
terrestrial joy. 


Why the Locust Really Sings 


HEN the locust sings in the hot summer 
weather, you may see him and his mates 
ranged on the tree trunks with their heads 
uppermost, the two sexes mingled and only a 
few inches apart. Whether they are drinking 


sap through the proboscis thrust into the bark 
or not, the song is never interrupted. 

What is the.object of these musical orgies? 
The reply seems to be obvious: they are the 
calls of the males inviting their mates. But one 
does not spend weeks in continuously calling a 
person whois at one’s elbow. Scientific observers 
have never seen a female rush into the midst of 
even the most deafening orchestra, nor is there 
any sign of satisfaction visible among the 
females even though their lovers clash their 
cymbals with the most resounding vigor. 

While locusts have excellent sight, it is a 
question whether they hear well. Fabre caused 
two powder explosions to be fired at the foot of 
a tree with many locusts singing in its branches, 
and the sounds did not modify the song of the 
locusts in the least; the number of performers 
was the same, the rhythm the same, the volume 
the same. 

Perhaps locusts play on their noisy instru- 
ments careless of the sound produced, and 
merely for the pleasure of feeling themselves 
alive. Possibly tne vibrations of the singing 
cause a resonance in the body cavities of the 
other male locusts and to a lesser extent in the 
smaller cavities in the bodies of the female 
locusts which serves to keep the insects together 
and to enable the females to keep within sight 
of the males. 


How the Locust Sings 


HE source of the locust’s song is simple, yet 

little known. Popular belief ascribes it to 
the vibration of the insect’s wings. More intel- 
ligent persons think the sound is produced by 
a sort of natural musical box formed of two 
membranes inclosing spacious cavities beneath 
the two wide, semicircular plates found on the 
under side of the back part of the body of 
the male locust. But such is not the case. The 
actual source of the sound is the two elastic 
membranous cymbals, convex on the outer 
side, found in smaller sound chambers just back 
of the attachment of the posterior wings and 
worked by two thick muscular columns, joined 
in a V-shape, with slender tendons attached to 
each cymbal. The contracting and relaxing of 
these muscular columns works the convex 
cymbals back and forth, just as the toy tele- 
graph “‘cricket”’ with its short slip of steel fixed 
by one end to a metallic base is pressed down by 
the child’s thumb and released, thus making the 
sharp clicking sound like a telegraph instru- 
ment, which delights its producer. 

The first-mentioned membranes and cavities 
in the male locust act as an enormous resonator. 
If a paper cone corresponding to the pitch of the 
note is fitted into the aperture of the open body, 
with the large end held in the mouth of a test 
tube, the sound is no longer the shrill cry of the 
locust, but almost the bellowing of a bull. Fabre 
tried it once, and his little children, coming up 
to him by chance at the moment of the acoustic 
experiment, fled in terror! 


Where the Cuckoo Lays Her Egg 


OPULAR belief credits the cuckoo with 

laying her egg in other birds’ nests. But 
such is not the exact way of it. The cuckoo lays 
her egg on the grass, no matter where: Then 
she lifts it in her beak and places it in the near- 
est appropriate nest. 


One of the Smallest of Living Creatures 


HE “acorn elephant” is an almost infinitesi- 
mal living creature with a prodigious snout 
no thicker than a horsehair, of such length that, 
in order not to stumble, the insect is forced to 
carry it stiffly outstretched like g lance in rest. 
This insect uses its snout as a drill in piercing 
acorns from the top to the bottom for a safe 
place in which to deposit its eggs. The young 
grub finds its nutriment in the acorn, but before 
the mother beetle lays the egg she first finds out 
whether the acorn’s contents are of the right 
consistency for her offspring. Some acorns are 
too young, some too old; these are tested and, if 
not fit, are left to drop off the tree along with 
the suitable acorn in which the grub for a time 
has found its home. Thus the elephant beetle 
moderates the superfluity of vegetation. 

The oak produces acorns by the bushel. If 
not checked, such prodigality would stifle the 
forest for want of room. Hence, from every 
side comes an army of consumers: the field 
mouse, the jay, the weevil and the elephant 
beetle all help to reduce the superfluity of acorns. 

Then comes man in the interest of his pigs, 
beats the oak’s upper branches with a pole, 
shakes the lower, fills baskets and sacks, and 
growls because so many acorns are scattered on 
the ground which are pierced, spoiled, good for 
nothing; whereas, in fact, if left to man alone, 
he could not consume one-half the superfluity 
of acorns! 

Then, in order not to have too many acorns 
spoiled by the beetle, the blackbird comes along 
and gladly makes a meal of it when fruits grow 
rare. The insect supplies a small but tasty 
mouthful. 
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Joy and Comfort for Baby; 


Convenience for You 


Just as you supply other modern 

| conveniences for the home and 

office, so should you make caring 

for your baby a joy by equipping 

your nursery with modern nursery 
furniture. 

Nursery furniture especially de- 
signed for the baby’s comfort and 
health, combines features which 
mean a wonderful saving of time and 
strength in the care of your baby. 


Haopr TymE yiehitine 


is, each and every piece, designed for 
baby’s health and comfort and for 
mother’s convenience. 

The Child’s Chiffarobe shown above 
is a great space saver asa combination 
chiffonier and wardrobe. Five drawers 
within convenient reach of the child 
and equipped with rods and hangers 

in the wardrobe side. Just like 
Father's wardrobe. 

The Crib shown below in the beau- 
tiful Sheraton design fills a long felt 
want for something new and 
distinctive in cribs. Shapely panels, 

ainty decorations, and sturdy con- 

struction with its drop side feature, 

diamond link spring combine to give 

every mother a pride in possession. 
Our Booklet: Kiddies’ Kare and 

Komfort is Free; a beautifully illus- 

trated booklet sh 

line of nursery 

child from bassinet days to his teens. 


rbana Furniture Co. Dept. L2, Urbana, Ohio 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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ey 
Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
Small Sottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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A Goo 
Makes a Good Kitchen 


You'll agree with that assertion if you give it 
a moment's thought. 





d Sink 


There is no doubt that the kitchen—where your 
food is prepared, where there is. every possibility of 
safeguarding the family’s health or every chance of 


endangering health—is the 


most important room in 


the house and the one that should represent the 
highest possible degree of efficiency. 


“Standard” One-Piece White Enameled Sinks go a 


long way toward insuring 
“Efficiency Kitchen”’ idea, 


kitchen efficiency. The 


now so familiar to women 


\_ throughout the country, was a “Standard” creation. 


tan 
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KITCHEN SINKS 


The sink is the most important kitchen fixture for these reasons: 


Sanitation: It is well known that an 
old sink, in bad condition, is the 
breeding place of the vermin that 
sometimes invade damp places. A 
“Standat'd” One-Piece White Enam- 
eled Sink prevents the collection of 
filth and, therefore, the breeding of 


vermin. . 


Saving of Labor: Every housewife 
appreciates the ease with which a 
“Standard” One-Piece Sink is kept 
clean; also the convenience of work- 
ing at it, because of the fact that it is 
adjustable to any height, from 30 to 
36 inches from the floor. It is not a 
back-breaker. The sink itself can 
be used as a dishpan if desired, and 


then there are the convenient drain- 


board, the noiseless, non-splashing 
faucets and the sanitary trap. 


Appearance: Thereisalso the matter 
of looks. Whether it be the great 
double drain-board, or a smaller pat- 
tern, every “Standard” Sink is hand- 
some; improves the appearance of 
the kitchen very materially. 
“Standard” Kitchen Sinks are illus- 
trated and described in a booklet, 
“Staudard” Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home,” which also features fixtures 
for the Bath and Laundry. 

If you live in the country, ask for a 
special booklet, “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Farm Home.” Write 
today for one of these books—the first 


one named if youlive ina city or town. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Permanent Exhibits in the Following Cities: 
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The Royal Road 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


“Then why am I not happy and gay?” 
Carol insisted. 

Ninette sat up, looking about her with a 
frown of repugnance. “It’s the country,” she 
said. ‘‘My lord, howI do hate a tree! I could 
kick it on sight. It always means that you 
aren’t in the city. I grew up in the country 
and I got an overdose; fresh air makes me 
plain sick. And when the little birds shoot off 
their mouths in the morning, I put my head 
under the blanket and cry; it makes me feel 
like I was poor and freckled and going to school. 
Oh, it’s awful, the country!” 

Carol had found Ninette amusing at first; 
now she was growing irritated at the metallic 
tinkle of her alleged thoughts. ‘‘What is it 
that you get in the city that is so wonderful?” 
she asked. 

Ninette dropped back again. “You get 
stung as a general rule,” she said wearily. 
“But you can always think there’s something 
coming to you. In the country you know 
there isn’t.” 

There was a long silence before Carol spoke 
again. “How about the war? I never hear 
anyone here speak of it. Are you—interested 
at all?” 

Ninette considered. “ Well, I know three or 
four fellows who’ve gone, but they weren’t 
+ eae friends of mine,’’ she disposed of 
that. 

“Miss Le Roy, please!’ called the director’s 
voice. She got up, grumbling. ‘‘I wish the 
sun would either come out or stay in! This 
fifty-fifty business makes me tired,” she said 
“s she trailed off on her French-heel bathing 
shoes. 


HE sun was really out now, and work 

began in earnest. The chance that they 
might get to Carol’s own scene brought back a 
thrill of interest. Better icy water than noth- 
ing to do! Trotty was directing with the pa- 
tient fervor that never flagged, infusing villainy 
and bright innocence into the pattern he was 
weaving, his voice unashamedly dramatic, 
his eloquent hands always in the air, shaping 
his scene. Trotty could say ‘‘I 1-l-o-v-e you!” 
through a megaphone, if necessary, without 
losing emotional value. He had his scene rising 
to its climax when a brisk ticking from the 
water diverted Carol’s attention. A motor 
boat full of young people was coming round the 
point. 

It was a dismaying sight. They had seemed 
so safe, off there, far from good roads; Carol 
had scarcely given a thought to the danger of 
an audience. The boat stopped, and the 
young people lined up along its side with the 
touching joy of the surfeited at a new amuse- 
ment. Carol had seen two of the girls at the 
Bright place, and she knew that by the next 
day the whole summer colony would be 
drawn up in the bay to watch them perform. 
Constance Bright would be there, without fail, 
sprawling on a cushion, eating candy. Even 
Mrs. Bright, perhaps, or, worse yet, the Hark- 
ness. Carol turned red to her hair at the 
thought. She was not ashamed of her work, 
she hotly avowed, only it was none of their 
business! 

“Oh, Miss Hills!”’ Trotty was summoning 
her, and she sprang up, shining. 

If her main scene could be done and done 
perfectly to-day, she could perhaps escape 
recognition. She had Trotty’s word for it 
that one successful record of this scene would 
be enough. When she swam to the yacht, no 
spectator boats would be allowed to come 
close; she would be only a dot in the water. 
The other bathing girls were clamoring to 
wait for a warmer day, but Carol ran down to 
her position with a joy that shamed them. 

First they were all frolicking in the water. 
Then Carol’s sure skill, her darting grace, 
singled her out; she took her springboard with 
a bound. The spectators in the boat burst into 
applause, but were sternly silenced. The icy 
water hurt as though it were red hot, but 
Carol was too excited to care. In and out she 
flashed, nimble, exuberant, seemingly reckless 
yet skillfully sure, mindful always of the 
camera; for this scene must be registered 
without a flaw, if she hoped to avoid repeating 
it. She was so intent that she was not even 
conscious of her bodily state until she stood in 
the wind to receive the fateful oilskin packet 
and slip it under her bathing cap. Then her 
jaw suddenly got out of control and her arms 
refused to work. 


*"Faerre abruptly called off the scene and 
sent her running to her dressing house. 
With a hot drink and blankets, and Miss Le 
Roy’s maid to rub her down, she soon felt less 
chilled. Kindly anxiety met her when at last 
she came out; but Carol was too happy to be 
hurt by the experience. She had escaped the 
Harkness, and a mere chill did not matter. 
She was limp for several days, but rain and 
fog released her from duty. The cast would 
be doing indoor work in a borrowed drawing- 
room, miles away. They were long, lonely 
days. The other boarder had not come back, 
and Mrs. Bradley had had no word from him. 


“He may have decided to run in a lecture or 
two to help his heart along,” she observed, 
when Carol asked a careless question. 

“A lecture?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s real well-known as a lec- 
turer. The club had him up here winter 
before last. Paid him. He takes pictures of 
queer flowers doing queer things in outlandish 
parts of the earth, and then he tells about 
them with a lantern. I’ve got a piece about 
him in a magazine if you want to see it.” 

She brought the magazine, and Carol took 
it away to her room. There was her botanist, 
James Randolph Alden, with a scientific honor 
or two attached to his name, his nice, New 
England face grave for the camera, but with a 
hint of smile for her at the humorous corners 
of the compressed mouth. The brief record of 
his adventurous life set Carol ablaze. No little 
daily round of classrooms here! He had adven- 
tured to the ends of the earth after treasure, 
coming back with full hands to write and lec- 
ture until he could be off again. 


H, TO go free like that with a beloved 

companion! Hair bobbed off, flannel shirt 
and knickerbockers, all the hampering frills 
and proprieties left behind, eyes keen for his 
quest, muscles and nerves equal to his task, 
helpmate and good sport at his side! 

“But I shall never find a man like that. It 
will be a college professor or nothing,’’ she 
thought with a bitter drop back to facts, and 
turned the page. 

Again he was looking out at her, from a 
snapshot showing him in the uniform of a 
Canadian officer. There was no smile for her 
now. He had something graver to do than 
hunt orchids, and realization of the universal 
grim present, the bleak future, fell coldly on 
Carol’s spirit. 

“Oh, I wish we could go back to the nice old 
world, where it was all right to lead your own 
life and have a good time!”’ she pred g 

Again the sun came out, and Carol returned 
to the beach. It was as she had foreseen: all 
day the motor boats were darting about, com- 
ing as close as they were allowed, fascinated by 
this new diversion. Carol watched them from 
an inconspicuous nook, a wicked laugh in her 
eyes when afternoon brought Constance with 
a box of chocolates, lounging in the bow of a 
boat driven by a dashing little matron of 
twenty-one in white serge. 

“T have escaped you anyway,” Carol was 
rejoicing, when Trotty’s voice broke in on her 
seclusion. 

“Bathing girls—Miss Hills, please!’”’ he was 
calling. 

Carol could not believe it. She saw the other 
girls throwing off their cloaks, but she lingered 
hidden until Trotty took to the megaphone: 

“Oh, Miss Hills!” 

Carol dropped her cloak and came slowly 
out, pausing in the shelter of the camera. 

“What was the matter? Didn’t I do it 
right?” she asked of the camera man, who was 
busily focusing on the pier. 

“Oh, you were all right, but I got about four 
hundred feet of static,” was the weary answer. 

“Staticr”’ 

“H’m. The friction does it when the 
weather is just right. I don’t get it often, but 
when I do, I get it good.”” He moved the 
camera back, leaving her in plain view. “It 
would have done fine for a chrysanthemum 
show, but it wasn’t much good as a bathing 
stunt,” he concluded. 

“Miss Hills, please,” Trotty repeated with 
his inexhaustible patience. 


AROL, coming down, saw Constance sud- 

denly stand up in the boat for a better 
view. ‘“‘Here goes! The fall of the house of 
Hildreth.” Carol set her jaw and sprang into 
position. 

An abominable publicity lay ahead of her. 
Mrs. Bright would be glad of having dismissed 
her, and the family would have to be told 
before time had mellowed the affair into a 
joke. Universal reprobation would be dealt 
out to her, and all the time she was only trying 
to meet her financial obligations, to serve her 
country by honest toil. It was too hard. 

“*You know, Miss Hills, you are supposed to 
be having a good time,” said Trotty mildly. 

Carol forcibly removed her scowl, and then, 
good sport that she was, went to meet disgrace 
with her head back and her chest high. When 
she ran down the pier, she heard Constance’s 
excited “It is! It is!” and waved a bold hand 
as she flung herself high into space. 

Not even for Alden had she offered a more 
brilliant performance. If she was to be shown 
up as a disgrace to the Hildreths, she would at 
least be an honor to her profession. Applause 
had to be hushed again and again as she flashed 
between sky and sea; and when, the scene 
safely over, she ran up the beach, a shout 
followed and a tooting of sirens. 

“That’s the salvo over the grave of Caroline 
Hildreth of Brewster,”’ she told herself as she 
slammed the bath-house door on the clamor. 


CONTINUED IN THE JULY HOME JOURNAL 





The Barn That Came to Life 


_ BEGAN by being just an ordinary barn, like other barns, but it 
ended by being the inspiration and joy of a countryside. Kate Douglas 


Wiggin tells its simple, homely story in an early number of THE LADIES’ - 


HOME JOURNAL, tells it so well that you will want to know the barn 
yourself, and perhaps try to have one like it in your village. 
































Copyright 1919 by The Cleveland Macaroni Co, 





><.3 “Oh, Daddy! 
, ie — Come to the party— 
«~~ tonight’s macaroni night” 


4 a eee 


And Father needs no second invitation — for 
Golden Age Americanized Macaroni makes a 
glad event for old and young alike. 


Delicious flavor tells the story of Nature’s purest 
nutriment —the life-giving part of the richest 
wheat in concentrated form —light, digestible, 
strength-giving —the food for all ages. 

















Write for Miss Yackey’s 
Calorie Cook Book—it’s 
free. Gives 52 recipes 
for preparing macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles in 


delightful ways. Special The Cleveland Macaroni Company 
calorie charts and guide Modern Macaroni Makers 
providing proper diet for Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


children, growing youths, 


invalids, convalescents and 
athletes. 
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“Public Opinion” 


The practical utility of the Overland, Model go, shown here, has 


Me 


attracted the attention of entire communities and created a senti- 


@ 


Ds 


ment of approval that is constantly increasing. In awakening 


JOG 


public appreciation to the economical value of the automobile 


Oy 
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in general, the Overland has played an important part. Over Six 


IOIGIK 


Hundred Thousand of these dependable cars are today serving 


Qi 


their owners efhciently and economically. Of all these Six Hun- 
dred Thousand cars more than one-fifth are Model go, a car of 


such attractive appearance and sterling performance that owners 





everywhere praise its economy and practical value. Public appre- 
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clation thus won and expressed is your safe guide in buying a car. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Model Ninety, Five Passenger Touring Car, $985: Sedan, $1495: Prices f. o. b. Toledo 
Willy s-Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousine;, Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
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Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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Starting a Community Kitchen 


Just How it Can be Done With Little Outlay 


By Myrtle Perrigo Fox and Ethel Lendrum, Home Demonstration Agent 


ERE is a chance for a woman 
H gifted with common sense, some 

business ability, and a fair 
knowledge of cookery, not only to re- 
lease or relieve other women, but to 
add to the family income or even to 
earn her livelihood. You can start a 
community kitchen with three or four 
families as patrons. Serve two meals 
a week until you are asked to cook 
more. A modest beginning will enable 
you to gain your capital and experience 
at the same time. 

Do not force your meals upon any- 
one. Make none of your patrons feel 
that it is their duty to buy from you. 
Let them all understand clearly that 
they need patronize you only when it 
serves their own interests to do so. 

You need no extra equipment to 
begin with and no capital. You can 
start in your own kitchen with the 
utensils you use for your own meals. 

We started a kitchen because we 
wanted it established ourselves, and 
it is popular because our neighbors’ needs coin- 
cide with ours. We have served twenty-two 
people at a time—no more only because we 
were not ready to cook for them. 

People who are accustomed to maids, but 
have been unable to find them, people who 
cannot afford them, people who do not like to 
have them about, families with invalid mothers, 
women who earn their own living—all are glad 
to buy these ready-to-serve meals. 

We have started a kitchen in a public school 
located in a neighborhood where the mothers do 
not know how to feed their families, and they. 
marvel at the results we produce for twenty- 
five cents. As a matter of fact, when the school 
girls do the cooking we can furnish a meal for 
less. They are planning soon to feed one hun- 
dred from their kitchen. 

It means real economy in the purchase of 
food, not only because we buy in quantities, 
but because we buy only what is needed to 
provide well-balanced meals. 

It means better-cooked meals. One skilled 
cook gives her undivided attention to the work, 
instead of having it done by many bad cooks. 

It means a saving of fuel. 

And it means a saving of talent. Many a 
gifted woman has been spoiled to make a poor 
housekeeper. 

The meals served from a community kitchen 
will not be beyond the average purse. On a 
cash-and-carry basis you can serve a good 


-dinner for twenty-five 


cents. You can add a 
delivery charge of ten 
cents if your patrons 
prefer service. School- 
boys gladly earn the 
dimes. 


HE problemofcook- 

ing these meals in 
one place is simple, but 
there are many pitfalls 
between the kitchen and 
the dinner table. You 
cannot walk the streets 
with a platter of meat 
in one hand and a bowl 
of soup in the other. 
They would not stay hot 
if you could. 

When we were con- 
sidering the question of 
containers we looked 
about for something 
easy to handle, easy to 
obtain, easy to replace. 
Fruit jars slipped into 








The Cooked Dinner on the “Cash-and-Carry” Plan 


quantities of the various foods you will buy. So 
there are four stages in your meal plan: 

1. Decide upon your menu. 

2. Look it over to see whether it will go into 
the containers. 

3. Determine your quantities. 

4. Figure up the costs to see if you can afford 
to serve the meal. 


TATOES can be _ served _ escalloped, 
creamed, au gratin, mashed or baked, or 
they can go into a stew. 

Roasts, fillet of beef, pork tenderloin frenched, 
meat loaf and stew are easily packed. 

Serve the vegetables and salads that are in 
season in your own locality. In spring and mid- 
summer vegetable salads are perhaps most ap- 
petizing, or strawberries and pineapples can be 
used. In winter, apples, grapefruit, oranges and 
bananas furnish good foundations. Coleslaw is 
in season a large part of the year. 

For desserts you can use frosted cup cakes or 
cookies, steamed pudding with sauce, fruit cus- 
tard and strawberry shortcake. 

There is this to remember: The bigger the 
variety the smaller portions of each item you 
need serve. You can thus make the whole cost 
of the meal less by adding inexpensive items 
like soup or vegetables and serving smaller por- 
tions of your expensive meats or fruit salads. 
Your meal will not only be cheaper, but it will 
be more satisfying. You will please both your 








cases made from cyl- 
indrical cereal cartons 
answered the question. 
A one-and-a-half-pound 
oatmeal carton can be rolled in newspaper cut 
to fit and slipped into the larger three-pound 
carton. Asbestos pipe covering may be used 
for the inner lining, but it costs more. 

To serve a family of four, you need three 
cases, one quart jar, two pint jars, one half-pint 
bottle, one baking-powder or cocoa tin and per- 
haps a bowl or a pan for a meat loaf. These 
containers will easily fit into an ordinary market 
basket. 

To make the cases, use two three-pound oat- 
meal or coffee cartons, two smaller oatmeal 
cartons, which will hold quart jars, and two 
cartons just large enough for pint jars. Have 
your patrons own their baskets and containers, 
and tell them that when they want dinners 
they must bring their baskets beforehand. 
Nothing spoils a good dinner more quickly than 
having no containers to serve it in. 


O MAKE your meal satisfactory to your 

patrons your food combinations must be 
carefully chosen. To make your venture profit- 
able to yourself your food costs must be care- 
fully considered. To be served, the food must 
fit into your containers. 

If you are serving twenty people with dinners 
at twenty-five cents each you must not spend 
more than three dollars and fifty cents for food. 
If you buy it for less your profit will be so 
much the greater, but the quality of your food 
must be maintained. 

After you have decided upon your menu and 
considered containers, you must determine the 


The Community Kitchen Dinner Served at Home 


patrons and yourself. While the so-called one- 
dish meals will do for suppers or lunches, they 
do not make satisfactory dinners, partly be- 
cause they do not look like enough when served. 


ATS and potatoes, vegetables, soups, 

salads and some desserts can be packed in 
quart and pint jars. Your meats you can slice 
and slip into a jar on top of potatoes. Fillet of 
beef, pork tenderloin frenched, even meat loaf, 
can be served in the same way. Or, if you wish 
to, you can bake and serve your meat loaf in 
agate bowls or in small bread tins. 

If you don’t need them for steamed pudding 
your meat can be served in your baking-powder 
tins. Stew can be served in quart jars. Swiss 
steak can be put into a pint jar with gravy over 
it. Cakes and cookies can be wrapped in oil 
paper. 

By taking the inner carton out of a large 
container you can pack baked potatoes, steamed 
puddings in their baking powder tins and per- 
haps pint or half pint jars of gravy or dressing 
together. In summer it would be well to put 
the cold things in cartons to keep them chilled. 

When you have bought your food, the next 
thing you do is to make sure you have a basket 
for every family to be served, plainly marked 
with the name and number of portions desired 
and the proper number and kinds of containers. 

Begin your cooking early. If you do so you 
will be able to eat your own dinner in peace. 
Probably the average person can cook a meal 
for twenty people in four hours. Your cartons 


will enable you to pack’ your food at 
least an hour ahead of mealtime. 
Make your desserts first, unless the 
meat calls for long-time cooking. 
When you have put your meat and 
vegetables on the fire, and your jars 
for the hot foods are warming in the 
oven or on the back of the stove, you 
can pack your salads and desserts. 
Place salads and cold desserts in the 
ice box in summer, or outdoors in cold 
weather, and hot desserts in the oven. 
Pack your hot foods, meat, vege- 
tables, soups, and so forth, and put 
them into the oven. The funnel you 
used in your canning will come in 
handy. When thoroughly heated, slip 
jars into the cases, stuffing crumpled 
paper into any crevices which may be 
left. Put covers tightly on the cartons 
and place them in the proper baskets. 
Before you part with your baskets, 
check them all up carefully to make 
sure each patron has all the kinds and 
the proper quantities of food. Your 
mind will rest much easier if you can say to 
yourself: “‘I know I put meat in every basket.” 


i OW, let us suppose you have received orders 
for twenty dinners, not families. Try for 
your menu the following: 


Pork Tenderloin With Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 

Strawberry Shortcake 


Twenty pieces of pork tenderloin frenched 
will weigh about two pounds and a quarter. 
One peck of potatoes will be sufficient. The 
number of carrots will depend entirely upon 
their size. Four quarts of berries will do, al- 
though of course ‘“‘the berrier the better.” 
Double the shortcake receipt which calls for 
two cupfuls of flour. Now see if you can afford 
to buy this meal: 


2% pounds of pork tenderloin, at 45 cents . $1.02 
4 Peek GE Potente. wk kt ts n % 35 


Ce a aaa s alee aa Da iy al .20 
4% Pound of butter. ..... ‘a oe 15 
Dee Oe Oe tw oe ss eh ee! 
Fat for meat and gravy. .... a 2. .05 
FF eg eee ee eee +: See .07 
2 Ounces of fat, at 20centsa pound... . .03 
Baking powderandsa't ......... O01 
Strawberries, at i5centsaquart ..... -60 
Sugar, at 10centsapound..... > ae 10 

$2.71 


You see you are well under your three-dollar- 
and-fifty-cent limit; and if you feel that your 
patrons will not be sat- 
isfied with this meal you 
can increase the quan- 
tity of meat or add an- 
other vegetable or a 
salad. 

Now, let us pack up 
this meal for a family 
of four. The meat and 
potatoes will go into the 
quart jar. A pint jar 
will do for the carrots, 
another for the straw- 
berries, the half-pint 
bottleforthegravy. The 
potatoes will go into the 
quart case; the carrots 
into the pint case; take 
the inner carton out of 
the other large case and 
put in the bottle of 
gravy, with the paper- 
wrappedbiscuits on top. 
The jar of strawberries 
can be slipped into the 
extra inner carton. 


*UPPOSE you take 
another menu. Try 
the following this time: 


Asparagus Soup 
Meat Loaf With Escalloped Potatoes 
Pineapple-and-Strawberry Salad 
Chocolate Cup Cakes 


This calls for one large bunch of asparagus, 
five pounds of chopped meat, one loaf of bread 
and one egg, a little seasoning, three pineapples, 
one quart of strawberries and three heads of 
lettuce. 

A recipe using a cupful and a half of flour 
will make the cup cakes, with the addition of 
one square of chocolate and one cupful of sugar 
for the frosting. 

The soup will take a pint jar, the potatoes a 
quart jar and the gravy a half-pint bottle; the 
salad, a pint, and the meat loaf can be put into 
the baking-powder tin, the chocolate cup cakes 
wrapped in paper. 

This meal will cost: 


1 Bunch of asparagus. .......-. . 6 ag 
BS 5 ge ttt lt oo -26 
4 Pounds of beef, at 25 centsa pound .. 1.00 
34 Peck of potatoes, at 35centsapeck. . . -24 
1 Quart of strawberries. ... . Wie oe 15 
3 Pineapples, at i5centseach...... 45 
PO ES aaa ee eC 
of QP bq. 6 ale ee -23 
TS a ae er ee .08 
See eee ee 
ee eee ee ee .05 
$2.80 


You will notice that so far these menus do not 


include bread and butter, coffee, tea or milk, but 
our patrons have been willing to add these items 
for themselves. 



































Do You Sweep 
As She Did? 


EW of Grandmother’s household methods 
exist today. Modern ways have replaced 
the tedious toil she was forced to endure. 
Yet therearestill a few housewives who would 
rebel at most obsolete methods, who continue 
to sweep as she did— the way that causes aching 
backs, injures floor coverings and sends dirt 
and dust flying over draperies and furniture. 


BISSELV’S 


Carpet Sweeper ana 
Vacuum Sweeper 


modernize this daily duty; they make sweeping ea 
and do it dustlessly and aor mam ¥ wy sha 

Good judgment and good health demand less time 
for cleaning. Your investment in rugs and carpets 
demands methods that do not injure. To meet these 
needs, get both Bissell appliances. 


“Cyco"’ Ball Bearing Carpet Sweepers from $4.25 to 
$7.50. Vacuum Sweepers, $8 to $14.50—depending 
upon style and locality. At all good stores. Send for 
booklet, ““The Care of Rugs and Carpets.” (439) 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, Too 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


Her Message to Women 
“Personal Daintiness Assured!” 


Gas is one of more than a million, who 
has found in wonderful NONSPI, cer- 


aot 2%) 
Dspaes- 


oe 
*s 
Ne 


os 
ae 


tain relief from Excessive Armpit Perspira- 
tion, with its attending complications of 
heart aches, humiliation and stained gowns. 
She may wear her daintiest filmiest gowns 
with perfect poise and assurance. 

About two applications a week of 


5 
if 


NONSPI 
Insures Dry, Odorless Under-Arms 
NONSPI is not merely a deodorant— 


it is a remedy for an abnormal condition. Unscented 

and free from Artificial Coloring Matter. A formula 

which consists in its entirety of Antiseptic and other 
Beneficial ingredients. Sold and recom- 
mended by dealers everywhere; endorsed by 
leading physicians and chemists, 


Use NONSPI and YOU will, like 
one of the legion of Nonspi boosters 
so aptly wrote us: “ Bless the In- 
spiration That Conceived It.” 
50c (several months’ supply) of toilet 
and drug dealers or by mail direct. 
Or send us 4c for testing sample and 
what medical authorities say about 
the harmfulness of excessive arm- 
pit perspiration. 


THE NONSPI CO. 
2624 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUNNYSIDE 


Shetland Pony Farm 


Established 1890 

Little horses that bring 
& health, happiness and use- 
fulness to children. Send 
5 cents age for hand- 
somely illustrated booklet 
and list for sale to 


MILNE BROS. 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Ill, 
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by which 

world judges 
the quality 
and efficiency 
of a fountain 





























































































































of Water- 
man’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens cy 
appreciate them @™ 
today more than 
ever, because the 
demand for personal 
handwriting has in- 
creased so greatly in 
the last few years. 


Its readiness to 
write anywhere at 
any time without de- 
pending upon desk 
or inkwell has given 
Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen users 
a freedom of action, 
enabling them to do 
more and better 
work, suiting their 
own convenience as 
to time and place. 


There is a nib to suit 
each and every individ- 
ual character of hand- 
writing—a size of barrel 
to fit anyhand,and atype 
that meets perfectly any 
specific pen requirement. 
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L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway 
New York 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














“The Emperor 
Has Proposed to Me” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


“‘Right-o!” called down the woodsman. 

That Eugenie should be interested in what 
is a compara‘ively new science is not strange, 
for many of the beautiful cypresses at Fon- 
tainebleau and her palace at Compiégne were 
protected by her, one of the first students of 
forestry. Surgery proper has been a life study 
with the Empress, who herself used to attend 
unusual operations in France. The Red Cross 
hospital nurse assured me that she discusses 
the cases of the wounded here with skill. 


Her Table of Incense and Perfume 


N HER bedroom table at Farnborough 

there are books on shell shock and skin 
grafting, on aviation (her grounds overlook 
one of the’biggest aircraft centers in England), 
an ‘‘Imitation of Christ,’ and the latest 
novels in many languages. It is still the same 
‘‘mixture of incense, perfume and anesthetics” 
as was her imperial table at the Tuileries, 
which a wit thus characterized once. 

In this bedroom Eugenie also keeps her most 
precious souvenir, the cradle of the Prince 
Imperial. His toys and books are in: her 
cabinet, where there are letters of his father, 
Napoleon III, which 
no one has seen ex- 


“Tn this sign thou shalt conquer,” to one made 
by herself, ‘‘ Who wills, can.”” And yet it is by 
the first sign she has really conquered, here in 
exile, ruling an imperial empire of Love. 

Whether she fulfills the gypsy’s prophecy 
and her centenary or not, I certainly saw no 
sign of failing health in this erect old body of 
ninety-three; but no one without her magnifi- 
cent physique could have stood the giddy 
whirl into which the convent girl was plunged 
to become the beauty of Spain, its most daring 
horsewoman, its thistledown waltzer, and yet 
an affectionate, clinging sister who wept bit- 
terly when her ambitious mother married her 
only sister and chum to the Duke of Alva, the 
greatest match in Spain and the heir to 
the Stuart throne, which match again united 
the Scotch blood of Eugenie’s house to the 
heatherland. 

‘“‘They will take you from me, sister,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘ You will forget me.” 

And she had to be taken to France for what 
was not altogether a distraction, but oppor- 
tune, as the spendthrift mother with two beau- 
tiful daughters had spent the last penny of her 
fortune in trying to please Eugenie’s fancy. 
But the young girl only turned from the best 
offers of Spain to 
dream of Bonaparte 








cept herself and 
which she will burn 
before she dies. In 
this same room there 
are a prayer bench 
and crucifix, a pri- 
vate stairway to her 
chapel, a pearl- 
studded riding crop 
and a Spanish tore- 
ador’s dagger. 

As I watched her 
very carefully direct- 
ing the woodsman in 
her concise English, 
I was conscious that 
I was one of millions 
who have scanned 
these still beautiful 
features in her tri- 
umph in Paris as Em- 
press and as the most 
beautiful model 
painters could find 
in that center of art. 

I thought, too, of 
those historians’ and 
reporters’ bones that 
were now strewing 
the road, and of my 
unique chance in 
coming upon her in 
an unguarded mo- 
ment when she was 
really herself. 

At Farnborough 
Hill, as at Chisle- 
hurst, her first home 
in England, her pri- 
vacy is absolute. The 











in his prison. 


Her Own Waltz 


AVING gener- 

ously given her 
last penny for her 
sister’s dot, Eugenie 
fled to Paris with her 
mother and con- 
sidered organizing a 
gymnasium, then a 
new movement in 
woman’s education 
and one for which 
her grace was 
especially fitted. 
Bringing all her in- 
tensity to bear on her 
work, she quickly 
drew about her one of 
the most famous 
salons in Paris, one 
where the wit, intel- 
lect and gayety of 
Europe §scintillated 
in the manner pecu- 
liar only to a French- 
woman’s drawing- 
room. 

As I now looked 
at her quiet dress 
with its apt design 
and individual grace 
here in the park, I 
thought of the fre- 
quent remark that 
Eugenie, who had no 
French connection, 
was nevertheless in 














ex-Empress sees no 
one except her be- 
loved wounded, the 
refugees she cares for 
here and such old 
friends as survive. The Princess Murat, whose 
house in Paris President Wilson occupied, was 
now a guest of Eugenie’s. 

I saw the Empress’ left hand was ungloved, 
for the day was mild. I could not help noticing 
the beauty of the famous fingers and their 
deftness in wielding the heavy stick. She wore 
no ring except the plain gold wedding band, 
though her jewels given as coronation gifts by 
pashas, sultans and kings are a separate his- 
tory. But in that gold circle I saw one of the 
most extraordinary romances that a girl ever 
dreamed and realized. 


When Her Future Emperor Was in Jail 


HEN the poor Spanish girl’s uncle, the 

Marquis de Montijo, died and left his 
title as a Spanish grandee and considerable 
fortune to her mother, Eugenie was still under 
the spell of the stories of the ‘‘ Little Corporal” 
which her father used to tell her to compensate 
for the lack of toys and books other children 
could buy. 

“We are rich now, mamma!” she cried. 
‘Let us offer assistance to the poor Bonaparte 
heir in prison.” 

Half whimsically she began her correspond- 
ence with the young Napoleon III, a political 
prisoner in the fortress of Ham, trying to earn 
a living by writing a history of Charlemagne, 
but too poor to buy enough paper. Her corre- 
spondence followed him to freedom, through 
his exile in New York and to his garret in 
London, which he afterward pointed out to her 
in King Street on their triumphal procession 
when guests of Queen Victoria, as Emperor 
and Empress of France. 

History will some day make its final and 
perhaps correct estimate of the old lady I saw 
tending her trees, but as I watched her firm 
gestures and her decisive directions, ‘‘ No, cut 
closer there,” or “‘Give those small shoots 
more sun,” I believed that the greatest interest 
of her life to generations will be its study of will 
power in a woman. 


“I Will Live Until 100,” She Says 


wa only sixteen and the belle of old 
Spain, she changed the ancient motto of 
the marquis’ house, which was Constantine’s, 


A Comparatively Recent Portrait of 
the Empress Eugenie 


temperament and in 
her own estimate so 
positively French. Of 
her Scotch, Spanish 
and Irish blood, puz- 
zling to psychologists as a plaid to a chame- 
leon, she shows only the traits which are often 
combined in the Frenchwoman, although with 
Eugenie they were supreme gifts. 

Now as she walked from oak to oak with the 
busy forester, who seemed to sprout saws and 
clippers and cement mixers, I saw that her 
famous walk, supple, almost languorous and 
yet springy, was perhaps less Andalusian than 
the result of years of dancing, especially of her 
own invented waltz, an extreme swaying glide 
which she created to attend on the hoop skirt 
of which Worth, the French dressmaker, whose 
fortune she made, said: ‘‘ She is safe in creating 
what only Eugenie can wear with ease.” 


She First Sees Her Emperor 


NE day, when she was in her gymnasium in 

Paris, her eyes rested on the new Emperor 
of France, who had come to repair his frail 
health of years of misfortune with the dumb- 
bells. As she recognized the now Emperor, 
but once romantic friend of her youth, Eugenie 
dropped her eyes. They were dark blue under 
lashes of black that, like her long, level eye- 
brows, made a startling contrast to her bright 
golden hair, which was so abundant that when 
exercising in the gymnasium, as when engaged 
in the chase, no pins could keep it from fall- 
ing like a sunny cloud to her knees. 

To Eugenie’s credit at that moment, as al- 
ways since her prisoner had suddenly fallen 
heir to an empire, she withdrew, not wishing 
recognition. ; 

But Napoleon had seen her, although as an 
apparition rather than as his prison angel. 
‘There is the future Empress of France, gen- 
tlemen!”’ he cried. 

Eugenie did not permit her identity to be 
known to him until, the now toast of Paris, she 
appeared at a royal bal masqué as a Queen Bee 
dancing up out of a golden hive of buzzing 
beauties. 

“Who are you? Who are you?” cried the 
Emperor, pursuing the elusive phantom of the 
gymnasium. 

“‘Hast thou so soon forgot the prison days 
of Ham?” whispered the masked Eugenie, and 
vanished again, while the Emperor of France, 
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Reinforced Silk Hosiery 


UY the exact style of hosiery you pre- 
fer. Choose for beauty, silk quality, 
weave perfection and sheer charm. Pay 
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“THE EMPEROR 
HAS PROPOSED 
TO ME” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


surfeited with the flattering women of the 
court, humbly pursued again the romance of 
his youth. 


Pursued by an Emperor 


UGENIE’S hair powdered with gold was 

so long that, despite the thick net of our 
grandmother’s day which she created, it was 
forever tumbling down about her shoulders. 
Attending by special invitation a royal hunt 
in the Forest of Fontainebleau, as her superb 
figure in the French hunt costume of dark 
green went darting along on her charger, her 
hair, like Absalom’s, became entangled in the 
low-hanging branches. Her peril was immi- 
nent. Her fretting hunter, straining after the 
horns that echoed now far on the rim of the 
forest, became almost unmanageable. 

Even Eugenie’s coolness was forsaking her, 
when the Emperor, always on a chase of his 
own where the elusive Mademoiselle de Mon- 
tijo might be seen, galloped to the rescue. 

As she walked, now resting on the Emperor’s 
arm, through the forest aisles, Eugenie’s keen 
eye spied a four-leaf clover glittering with 
dew. She presented it to the Emperor: ‘‘ Your 
fortune, sire.” 

The next day she received its duplicate in 
diamonds. It is said that this is the only piece 
of jewelry she now retains of all her once 
famous collection. 

That evening, undecided whether to resist 
a romance sweeping her beyond all power of 
control or to fly to the Spanish cloister where 
the malicious court gossip would cease, Eugenie 
leaned from her balcony, trying to see her fu- 
ture in the dusk. But a crown appeared and 
not a hair shirt. 

“You are so beautiful up there,” cried the 
Emperor from the roadway, still pursuing op- 
portunity, “‘how can I ever reach you?” 

“To the right, by way of the chapel,” re- 
plied the suddenly decided Eugenie. 

Still in doubt as to Napoleon’s proposal of a 
strictly conventional marriage, realizing the 
importance of an alliance of the house of Bona- 
parte with one of the great powers of Europe, 
but resolving to be empress or nothing to 
Napoleon, Eugenie consulted her cousin De 
Lesseps. 

“‘The Emperor has proposed to me. What 
shall I do?” she wrote. 

The wily old engineer, master of romance as 
of canals, telegraphed her one word: ‘‘ Run!” 

And Eugenie ran. 

She ran so fast to Spain that the Emperor, 
fearing to lose the one thing denied him, 
pursued her and brought her back to a special 
session of the French Chamber. 

“‘Gentlemen,” he declared, ‘‘I give you the 
most beautiful, the most intelligent, the best 
woman in Europe. Can you offer her less than 
an empire?” 

Yet even then Eugenie’s quixotic fate ap- 
peared. The dream of her girlhood was almost 
realized. But when eight detectives arrived to 
guard the wonderful pearls the Emperor sent 
her, there also appeared one bailiff who 
threatened to seize the very wedding dress of 
the future Empress and “‘five dozen of your 
silk stockings, madame,” if she couldn’t settle 
his overdue bill just two hours before her coro- 
nation. 

Scarcely a moment of Eugenie’s turbulent 
life has given her peace until she began to live 
as I saw her that morning—a quiet old lady 
realizing at last the gypsy’s prophecy. 


When Paris Acclaimed Her 


4 VEN on her way to the coronation, Bona- 

_s parte’s red star was in the ascendant. 
Seated in the same gilded state coach in which 
Josephine and the first Napoleon had driven 
to their coronation, the gold crown actually 
became detached from its mountings on the 
carriage, the exact crown and the exact acci- 
dent that befell the first Napoleon under this 
same circumstance. 

An ominous moan broke from the crowd, 
still hesitating between imperialism and a 
republic. Napoleon III paled and trembled 
before the dire sign. 

But Eugenie calmly pointed a gamin to 
hand her the crown, crying: “The Bonapartes 
receive their crown from the people.” 

The quick-witted French crowd shouted 
“Eugenie! Eugenie! Rule, Eugenie!” until 
the gray roofs of Paris rang with her triumph. 

Never has Eugenie’s steel nerve deserted 
h 


er. 

When, at the opening of the French Opera 
House, an assassin fired three shots at the 
Emperor, two of which pierced his hat, the 
crowd, aghast, threatened panic. But Eugenie 
calmly tossed the hat to a gendarme. “ Keep it 
for a museum piece,”’ she laughed. Drawing 
her ermine cloak over the blood stains from 
wounded bystanders, she sat calmly through 
the entire opera. 


“I am Alone—a Shipwreck” 


‘WO years ago, during an air raid on Lon- 

don, this old lady, then ninety-one, hear- 
ing for the first time the terror-stricken noise 
of the antiaircraft barrage, the moans of fright- 
ened people—nerve-racking sounds in the sud- 
den darkness—calmly refused to leave her room 
to descend to the shelter cellars. 

“Let the young people be sheltered,” said 
Eugenie. “Old people like myself do not mat- 
ter and should not take their places.” 

To-day it is a courage different and higher 
that maintains this old lady without throne, 
husband or son to live through her memories. 
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“The Emperor 


Flas Proposed to Me” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 


As I looked at her I could hear her say again 
words she once uttered here in this garden: ‘I 
am alone—the sole remnant of a shipwreck. 
I cannot even die, and God in His infinite 
mercy will give me a hundred years.” 

Here, too, she wrote, answering a petition 
from French Royalists to declare her policy, 
these perhaps most remarkable words ever 
written by a royal exile: 

“T have lived. I have been. I do not want 
to be any more, not even a memory. What 
could I say? What good would it do? I hada 
dream—a dream which was great for the coun- 
try which received me as its sovereign, which 
clasped me in its arms. The dream is dead, 
killed by destiny; and I wanted, and still want 
to disappear with it. I have lived long and 
suffered much. Now I seek tranquillity and 
forgetfulness, a serene corner of the earth 
where the flowers are beautiful and the dawn 
brilliant; a spot where my soul can dissolve 
itself little by little, where it can mingle with 
the sea and sky, and so die before my weary 
body. There was so much light in my youth; 
my eyes are tired of it still. France will live 
because it has found beauty; because it alone 
knows how to express beauty and because that 
which is beautiful and great cannot die.” 


The Black Ace of the Gypsy’s Cards 


Be even through Eugenie’s happiest days 
in France a foreboding fate pressed. The 
one woman in history she ever showed any 
interest in was Marie Antoinette, for whom she 
had a deep affection. Eugenie and the Emperor 
used to haunt the little queen’s farmhouse, 
where she played at make-believe when tired 
of the gorgeousness of Versailles. There 
Eugenie always said she felt the shadowing of 
her own fate. 

But, superstitious as Eugenie was, no gypgy 
ever could make her bright row of cards end 
with anything except a black ace. 

Yet with all her court splendors and her en- 
tertainments, which were the most original and 
also extravagant that the now alarmed bour- 
geoisie had ever been taxed for, Eugenie was 
the first diplomat of France. Her policy has 
since been proved to be sound, although un- 
followed, and it has been shown that she had 
honestly the interests of France at heart, al- 
though divided between them and the foibles 
7 to any woman without an ungratified 
wish. 

Of her jewels, laces and furs, perhaps her 
many paintings can speak; but it is said that 
she had a different frock for every time she 
changed her mind, ‘‘and a purse to lose every 
time she lost her temper,’’ and that she gener- 
ously flung the purse after the forgiven attend- 
ant. An entire wing of the Tuileries was made 
into a wardrobe with elevators to ascend to the 
shelves of her costumes. She never wore a pair 
of slippers but once, and then always of the 
fashionable pale satins. 


The Violets That She Planted 


OW strange Paris must have looked to her 
when, for the first time after her exile, she 
crept: through the streets of her former glory, 
a quiet, unnoticed old lady in black, a tourist to 
the Tuileries, where she had reigned so sump- 
tuously. 

As she bent in those gardens to pick some 
violets, the Bonaparte emblems she herself 
had planted there for the Emperor, a guard 
stopped her: ‘“‘It is forbidden to pick flowers 
here!” 

, ‘ But I planted them myself!” cried the old 
ady. 

The young gendarme laughed. 

“T am Eugenie,” cried the old lady. “I am 
the Empress of France. I lived here once!” 

“Madame,” cried the young soldier, ‘‘there 
is no Empress of France. France is a republic.” 


Her Beautiful Work of To-Day 


UT, before one closes any estimate of 

Eugenie’s luxurious reign and the extrava- 
gances that doubtless helped on the second 
revolution, it is well to remember that the 
present free hospitals of France were founded 
by her, that France’s prison reforms were 
wholly due to her ceaseless work against poli- 
ticians, and that she was the first woman in 
any country to reform the Houses of Correc- 
tion for Children, instituting Corrective Farms 
instead. Her work for children as queen, or 
to-day in the present war, is sound enough to 
establish her rank as a child protectionist even 
in this progressive time. 

The woodsmen in the park had now finished 
their repairs and, brushing the smaller branches 
and twigs into piles, no doubt to be gathered 
for firewood—as the ex-Empress is a rigid war 
economist—they walked off quite without cere- 
mony. As these men are specialists in forestry, 
no doubt they only came for their job and had 
no idea of their royal director. 

The Empress looked about her, reinspected 
the work minutely and then began to walk 
slowly toward the manor house. 

I was still uncertain of my way to the hos- 
pital, but, turning a hill now, I came in full 
view of the curious Welsh manor, and realized 
that I must pass the Empress directly. But as 
she saw me walking toward her she beckoned 
me, evidently thinking I was one of the nurses 
returning from the town. 

Without speaking, she fell into my own pace, 
which I did not have to slacken, as she was 
sprightly enough. She seemed deep in thought. 
Above us whirling in the blue an airplane 


hummed and stunted a bit. No doubt it was 
from the airdrome near by—some comrade 
giving a “‘good morning” to a wounded friend 
in the hospital. ; 


She Wants to Go in an Airship 


HE Empress is very rebellious about not 

being allowed to go up in an airship. Fif- 
teen years ago she began her interest in 
aéronautics, and later had her picture taken 
beside Colonel Cody, the aviator. 

When he was presented to her she asked 
him: ‘‘ Are you any relation to the other Cody 
I know— Buffalo Bill?” 

As I now walked beside the Empress I 
realized the strange trick fate had played me 
and her as well. I thought of her strict invio- 
late privacy, of her exile here, of the road 
strewn with those reporters and historians, and 
of her own saying: ‘“‘I fear only the devil and 
journalists.” 

Here an opportunity had fallen to me—the 
priceless chance for an offhand question which 
suddenly could wedge between those years of 
reserve and the political secrets the present 
world would give much to know. At least the 
offhand question taking her unguarded at such 
a moment would be of value above any inter- 
view that might ever be given. 

What would be the ex-Empress’ verdict of 
the ex-Kaiser, whom she had entertained at 
Versailles as a young boy, whose father had 
taken her husband prisoner and robbed her of 
her kingdom? 

When the Kaiser used to come to his home 
at Bournemouth in England before the war he 
twice tried to be received by Eugenie and 
twice was firmly refused. 

What, I thought, could this old lady walk- 
ing beside me tell of the ill-fated czarina, her 
friend and correspondent, to whom she wrote 
to the last? What of Albert of Belgium, to 
whose queen she offered this home during the 
war and whose devotion to Eugenie has been 
lifelong? 

Ninety-three years of the pageantry of his- 
tory walked with me, with firm even steps, 
and what questions should I ask it? I knew 
the worth of my moment. 

Suddenly the Empress stopped and, standing 
beside her, I stared at a curious sight, strangely, 
overwhelmingly significant, and yet practical 
enough. It was the crisis of all tragedy; or was 
it comedy? 

From across the park, whether working here 
or on neighboring fields I can’t say, a long file 
of German prisoners passed. They were very 
young, mere boys, and very old—the fag end of 
the German Army, likely captured during the 
last attempt to get to Paris. Their square, 
close-cropped heads, sheepish eyes and me- 
chanical walk, further accentuated by red and 
blue identity disks on their uniforms, made a 
curious procession past the old lady, watching 
in them the fulfillment of the one dream which 
she has said she could not die without—the 


’ triumph of her beloved France! 


In these German prisoners she saw the re- 
versal of her bitterest calamity as Empress, 
the failure of 1870 and the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


The Supreme Moment 


“T“HE Germans filed past. But I was not 
looking at their mechanisms, but at the 
face of this old lady beside me, over whose 
tense restraint the whole drama of emotion 
passed—the dream of a girl, the triumph of 
romance, of beauty, wit and ambition, and 
their strange ending. Her eyes widened; her 
nostrils drew white and tense, her lips firm. 

It was the supreme moment of an Empress 
who had fled from her palace before the on- 
rushing German Army, victorious in their first 
pillaging of France, while the French mob, 
their sons butchered at Metz and at Sedan, 
Alsace-Lorraine lost, burst upon the Tuileries 
and the imperialism which Eugenie, fleeing in 
the disguise of a Scotch maid, represented. 

Amid the wreck of an empire, five hundred 
of the Alsatian Guard rushed to her defense; 
but, “‘I would not keep a man from his duty at 
the front,” Eugenie replied, calm and fearless. 

Later, into this seething French mob Eugenie 
stepped absolutely alone and ordered a car- 
riage to take her from the house of Doctor 
Evans, the American dentist, where she found 
shelter, to the train where he was to smuggle 
her to the frontier. The yacht on which she 
escaped to England was searched by the French 
police just twenty minutes before the royal 
stowaway arrived. 

Now, as the line of German prisoners passed 
along into the shrubbery, the Empress’ ex- 
pression changed from tenseness to one of 
almost piteous contempt, and then to a quick 
whimsical kindness. 

Just at that moment a little boy with click- 
ing sabots, his arms filled with the bundles 
of twigs left by the foresters, came up quickly 
with a charming affection and stood beside her. 
He was one of the little French refugees, or- 
phans of war to which this fairy godmother of 
France has given her home. He looked up at 
her, his black eyes merry. 

The ex-Empress patted his shoulder and 
took one of the little bundles of twigs from his 
burden, and slowly, together, they passed to 
her home which she has opened for all exiles. 

Without a word the little chap had answered 
the one question I might have asked of France, 
the new France, and the new old Eugenie, 
and the lasting empire over which she now 
reigns, an exile. 
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Ute 


as 
Swrrreerrr ieee 


as easy to use as to say 


x 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and neutralizes all body odors 


whether from perspiration or 


other causes. 


Both men and women find 
“Mum” a great comfort. 


“Mum” doesn’t smother one 


odor with another; 
“Mum” does not 
check perspiration 
or other natural 
functions -of the 
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; A delicate Deodorant i 
H indispensable for 
the 


he toslet 
MUM_MFC. Co, 
1106 Chestnut Si 

MILA. Pa 


\AQc25 ats. per Box ZF / 


_ 


body; and it doesn’t harm the 
skin or stain the clothes. 


“Mum” used after the bath, 
ensures continued freshness of 
body and clothing throughout 
the hottest day or in the most 


crowded assembly. 


You have been reading about 
“Mum” for 20 years. Hundreds 
of thousands of men and women 
use “Mum”. Why don’t you try 
it?—today! Ask for it at your 
nearest drug or department store 
—25 cents, or from us by mail, 
postage and war tax paid, on 


receipt of 26 cents. 


“Mum” Mfg Company 


1106 Chestnut Street 
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Philadelphia Pa 
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The Soup That Won 
The Medal 


~ Van Camp Soups are based on fa- 
mous Parisian recipes, some of which 
won medals in French culinary con- 
tests. 


«A noted chef from the Hotel Ritz 
in Paris brought them to our kitch- 
ens. And here he made for our basic 
soups these premier French creations. 





& Lj : . 

* Hundreds of Tests 
Now countless women, at formal 
and at simple dinners, serve these ex- 
quisite soups. The cost is a trifle— 
they are ready ina moment. Yet they 
far excel the finest soups that the 


greatest chefs have ever produced in 
the old ways. 





Yet He Was Wrong 


Yet his methods were wrong, as he 
now knows. They were too haphazard, 
too uncertain. 


So our college-trained scientific cooks 
took the recipes in hand. They tested 
countless blends—on some soups hun- 
dreds of them. They fixed standards 
for every material. 


They evolved long formulas, specify- 
ing every step and process. So, when 
they reached the ideal flavor, every 
future lot would have it. 





Thus they took the finest soups that 
Paris serves, and gave to each a multi- 
plied delight. 


Prove this today. Order two favor- 
ite kinds. They will convert you, and 
forever, to scientific cookery. 


VAN CAMP’ 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Soups 
18 Kinds 

















Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
Made from a perfect blend of 


peanuts, with every bitter germ 
every skin removed. , 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A great Italian recipe which 
these experts have perfected as 
they did our soups. 


Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 
Baked four times better than old- 


style beans, and with a sauce which 
was evolved ‘by testing 856 recipes. 























Outdoor Popularity Parties 
Fun for Everyone in the Community 
By Edna Geister 


Recreation Secretary, Y. W. C. A. 





N HONOLULU I saw a volley- 
ball game which to me was an 
illustration of one of the finest 
types of community recrea- 
tion. Aclub of Hawaiian young 
|| women, together with their 
husbands and friends, were 
playing a match game of volley 
ball at the Y. W. C. A. Beach House, their 
opponents being the members and their hus- 
bands of arival club. The court was brilliantly 
lighted by arc lights and the side lines were 
crowded with people from the near-by hotel 
and cottages. The game was one of a series and 
was intensely interesting, as the honor of the 
champion team was at stake. 

The teamwork was perfect. There were no 
individuals playing—only members of a team. 
The thing that gave me the keenest joy was 
that I listened in vain for a wrangle over the 
referee’s decisions. The ball seemed to stop 
automatically when a foul was made. And 
that doesn’t mean that every player was not 
“up on his toes” with excitement. It means 
rather that these people, who had been play- 
ing together for a year, had attained wonder- 
ful standards of sportsmanship, and to them 
the game was the thing, not the score. 

After the game—the champions lost—every- 
one went down to the beach, and for an hour 
we had music that only Hawaiians can produce. 


Pleasures All May Share 


OMMUNITY boat rides, auto excursions, 

barbecues, pageants, a series of hikes, sings 
with contests between different neighbor- 
hoods, bicycling, bacon bats, wiener wurst, 
marshmallow and corn roasts, oyster bakes 
and hayrack or truck rides are too well known 
to need discussion. 

Other general activities include basket 
socials, to which each girl brings a basket of 
lunch prepared for two, nicely wrapped and 
with her name inside. The boxes are auctioned 
off, and only when all have been sold are the 
men allowed to open them and find out the 
names of their partners. 

In one community, interest in horseshoe 
pitching was so aroused that small groups were 
formed and a three weeks’ tournament be- 
tween these groups closed the season. As it 
happened, the Chamber of Commerce group 
beat the City Hall team in the final game, and 
great was the rejoicing in the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Programs for gymnastic and swimming 
meets are more technical and will not be taken 
up here. There are, however, some humorous 
events for swimming meets that would fit into 
any community-picnic program. They include: 

Tub races and tugs of war. 

Tournaments in which each contestant 
stands in a shaky boat, holding a long pole, 
padded at the end, with which he tries to push 
his opponent into the water. 

Swimming the length of the pool with a 
lighted candle in the mouth. If the candle 
goes out the swimmer must return to have 
it lighted again. Boat races with handicaps, 
such as having one oar, or having to use a pair 
of big tablespoons as oars or a bandanna hand- 
kerchief for a sail. 














The Always-Funny Circus 


HE outdoor circus is always well received. 

Very little screened-off space, such as a 
pavilion offers, is necessary, almost all the 
events being easily adaptable to outdoor con- 
ditions. There are, of course, the usual clowns, 
flower and refreshment booths, vendors of all 
kinds, Hiram and Mirandy in from the coun- 
try, a hobo band to furnish music, the magic 
fishpond, the negro quartet, officious police- 
men, trained elephants that step on everyone’s 
toes, supreme vaudeville, a “‘ white-elephant” 
sale, a silhouette-cutting establishment and 
“Hit the Dummy” sideshows. The program 
could further include: 

Basy SHow. Well-known adults dress for 
the parts, with mothers in attendance. They 
perform the usual tricks of babies showing off 
for company. 

Crazy House. Difficult passageways made 
with curtains and screens. 

‘Penny ARCADE. People acting as machines. 
Each has a box on one hand, with a slot in it 
for the penny. Any sort of rubber hose 
does for the tube, which runs from the mouth 
of the machine to the ear of the listener. When 
a penny is dropped in the machine starts, some- 
times with a funny song, and again with a 
monologue on the listener, in a cracked voice. 

VENTRILOQUIST.. One person is introduced as 
a famous ventriloquist, and four or five per- 
sons are dressed up as dummies. The ventrilo- 
quist carries on an animated conversation 
with the dummies, pretending to perform a 
genuine ventriloquist stunt, by visibly moving 


her lips and yet trying to conceal it when the 
sounds come from the dummies’ mouths. The 
people inside the dummy figures are answering 
her in most mechanical tones, moving their 
lips in the stiffest, most unnatural fashion. 

The fun lies in the mistakes that are made 
toward the end of the performance. For in- 
stance, the ventriloquist might stop moving 
her lips and a dummy continue to talk. At 
the end, when the ventriloquist is not looking, 
the dummy figures suddenly come to life, walk 
to the front of the stage and bow profusely as 
the ventriloquist bows. The latter makes her 
exit in confusion. The dialogue should be 
humorous, quick and snappy. 

TicHT-Rope WALKER. Stretch a large, thick 
rope across the floor and have the performer 
walk back and forth on it, going through the 
various antics of a real tight-rope walker. 

Fortune TELLING. Any library has “signs 
of the zodiac.” Have these copied on slips of 
paper and the appropriate month given to 
each customer. 

Swimminc Matcu. Posters showing a swim- 
ming pool with several swimmers racing. The 
show proves to be a match swimming in a 
saucer of water. 

CRAZYOLA TALKING MACHINE. The equip- 
ment is a large square box, with the open side 
facing a rear room. Only the top and the front 
ofthe box are visible to the audience, every- 
thing else being curtained off. On the top is a 
clothes wringer in which are inserted the rec- 
ords, narrow slips of paper yards in length. 
There is a hole in the front of the box in which 
a megaphone is placed. 

Before each feat an announcer puts his head 
in the box and in a nasal tone drawls out the 
subjects of the record. The scraping sound of 
a talking machine is made by rubbing some- 
thing rough against a tin can. As each “rec- 
ord” is put on, the paper is inserted, the crank 
is turned, the announcement is made, and then 
the performers, who are in the room behind the 
curtain, stick their heads in their turns into 
the box and sing or speak through the mega- 
phone. The selections may be either good 
or very funny music, solos, duets and even 
quartets or readings, the humorous ones being 
the most fitting. 


The Dwarf That Poises in Air 


) B pice EXHIBIT. Two persons play the 
dwarf, a third acting as an exhibitor, who 
should prepare beforehand a humorous speech 
setting forth the history and accomplishments 
of the dwarf. By an improvised screen hide 
all the preparations in dressing the dwarf. 

To arrange and dress the dwarf, place a 
table on the platform and cover it with a cloth 
or a curtain that will reach the floor. One per- 
son stands behind the table and places his 
hands on it; these, with his arms, form the 
feet and legs of the dwarf. Over his arms 
should be drawn a pair of boy’s trousers and on 
his hands should be a pair of shoes. The 
trousers should be drawn down until they 
reach the heels like a man’s. A second person 
stands behind the first and passes his arms 
under the first one’s shoulders. By putting a 
coat over the arms and buttoning it down the 
figure of the first person, and then throwing a 
cape around the neck, so arranged as to cover 
the head of the person behind, the dwarf’s 
dress is completed. The hands of the second 
person act as the hands of the dwarf and as 
the latter makes his appearance they raise his 
hat when he bows to the audience. 

The exhibitor should then recite the various 
accomplishments of the dwarf, including his 
ability to suspend himself in the air without 
support. The dwarf should then be invited 
to entertain the audience, and he should begin 
by making a little speech in either a thin 
falsetto or a heavy bass voice, or by speaking 
any humorous piece. The second player makes 
gestures to the speech, which in themselves 
will create a laugh. 


Everyone Belongs in This 


VERY effective outdoor stunt which 
needs very little preparation is the “‘ State 
Parade.” When everyone has arrived, the en- 
tire group is divided as to the state each one 
came from originally—all Iowans in one group, 
Kansans in another, etc. It is a wise plan to 
see that there is a good leader in each group, 
even if one has to be grafted on. Each group 
then prepares, with impromptu costumes and 
properties, some characteristic state stunt, play 
upon the state’s nickname or a state float. No 
names are attached and the parade passes by 
the judges’ stand, all through the grounds ‘and 
back to the judges’ stand, where the decisions 
for the funniest and most characteristic stunts 
are given. 
The parade is intended to be humorous 
throughout and not necessarily historic. 
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A Sentinel 
at the Gat QP 


Safeguarding a Service 
to Hospital and Home 


T the Johnson C& Johnson fac- 

tories, the scientific accuracy 

of our 400 and more preparations 

is a matter of pride—justified by 

our high ideals—and carefully 

guarded by our controlling labo- 
ratory. 


This laboratory is, indeed, a “Sen- 


tinel at the Gate.” With remark- | 


able precision it challenges every 
bit of raw material that enters our 
yards. With clinical thoroughness 
it tests the finished product. For 
over thirty years the Johnson 6 
Johnson institution has held the 
confidence of physicians, hospitals, 
and nurses the world over. 







What the Laboratory 
Has Done for You 


Johnson’s Toilet and Baby Powder 
—An old standby with physicians and 
nurses. Best for baby; t for you. 
Synol Soap.—Nothing better for 
toilet, bath, and shampoo. Liquid or 
cake form. 

Red Cross Gauze.—The perfect gauze 
for every purpose. 

Linton Gauze Bandage.—Preferred 
in hospitals; best for the home. 

Red Cross Absorbent Cotton.— 
Standard the world over. Keep it 
handy always. 

Zonas Adhesive Plaster.—Mends f 
everything. 

Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap.— 
“*The lather’s the thing”’ that eases the 
shave and aids the skin. 



























° ONE VARI 
@ PPR Seee Gee 


Let It Safeguard Your Home 


This same great laboratory organ- 
ization controls the many Johnson 
c&, Johnson products for home use. 
Such infinite care is used in the 
manufacture of each of these prod- 
ucts that we believe—and know 
many physicians join our belief— 


that no other toilet articles deserve 


SO prominent a place on your 
bath-room shelf. 


Your druggist, too, has learned to rely on 
the Johnson © Johnson “Sentinel at the 
Gate.” He daily shows his preference for 
many Johnson preparations. This is still 
further proof that he deserves your increased 
confidence and patronage 


f New Brunswick { New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Gauze, Absorbent Cotton, 
Bandages, Toilet and Baby Powder, Medicated Soaps, Plasters, 
Zonas Adhesive Plaster, Synol Soap, Lister’s Fumigator, Dental 
Floss, and other Johnson & Johnson Red Cross products for use 
in hospital and home. 
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A Woman’s 





School of Economy 


Would Have Lessons Like These 
Lesson No. 1 





Quaker Oats 


1810 Calories Per Pound 


5c Per 1000 Calories 





Lesson No. 2 





Round Steak 
890 Calories Per Pound 
4\ic Per 1000 Calories 








Average Fish 
288 Calories Per Pound 
60c Per 1000 Calories 





Lesson No. 4 





Potatoes 
Turnips 
Average 186 Calories Per Pound 
One-Tenth Quaker Oats 


Parsnips 
Squash 





Lesson No. 5 





Tomatoes String Beans 
Beets Cucumbers 
Cabbage Lettuce 
Celery Spinac'! 


Average 104 Calories Per Pound 


One thing to know in buying 
food is the cost per calory unit. 
That’s the energy measure of food 
value. 


Meats and fish on this basis 
cost at least ten times Quaker 
Oats. And some foods cost up to 
twice as much as meat. 


Each 30-cent package of 
Quaker Oats used to displace meat 
at breakfast saves about $3. 


Another thing to know is the 
sort of nutriment. 


The oat is the food of foods. 
As a vim-food it has age-old fame. 
In protein it equals beef, and 
stands first among the grain 
foods. It is rich in needed min- 
erals. 


Quaker Oats with milk forms 
almost the ideal food. 


One needs a mixed diet. 
costly foods are necessary. 


Some 


But the supreme breakfast is 
a dish of Quaker Oats. The cost 
is one-half cent. 


It means a delicious breakfast, 
an extremely nutritious break- 
fast. And the trifling cost will 
average up the costlier meals of 
the day. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Make your oat dishes delight- 
ful by using Quaker Oats. They 
are flaked from queen grains only 
—just the rich, plump, luscious 
oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 


Get the extra flavor which we 
bring you in this way. 


Prices Reduced to 12c and 30c a Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


(3091) 

















By Clara E. Laughlin 


HAD a party the other 
| day. I havea special ten- 

derness for little girls— 
little girls who have not yet 
had time to grow any bigger 
and little girls who have 
grown all they’re ever going 
to and still are tiny wee 
things. 

One wee girl I know is a 
sculptor, fast becoming one 
of the foremost women of 
the country in her art; she 
weighs ninety pounds, and 
the hands wherewith she 
models heroic figures are like 
the hands of a little child. 

Another wee girl I know 
writes remarkable historical 
romances—lusty tales of an- 
cient days when men fought 
with battle axes; she is an fy 
exquisite bit of a thing like a 
Dresden china shepherdess. 

Then there is a tiny girl who lives in one of 
the big social settlements, runs the whole great 
house and does a beautiful work among the 
desperately poor foreigners of a section said to 
be the most densely populated in Christendom. 

Two little girls I know are famous stars of 
the dramatic firmament—one of them weighs 
eighty-one pounds; one other little girl is a 
teacher of gymnastic and artistic dancing; one 
is the beautiful wife of a well-known novelist 
and one is the literary critic of a big newspaper. 

I wanted to bring all these little girls to- 
gether, so I decided to have an informal jolly 
little party from two to five on a Tuesday after- 
noon. The little girls came dressed for the oc- 
casion like “‘really, truly”’ little girls. It wasa 
lark for them to forget sculpture and literature 
and the stage and social problems, and be chil- 
drenagain. For they all have the child-heart— 
the most beautiful thing in life. 


OW, in my home neighborhood there are 

some young girls—still growing—who have 
a delicious infatuation for that tiniest of stars, 
the one who weighs eighty-one pounds and is 
twenty-two years old. They have been many 
times to see her play, and they have collected 
every picture of her they have been able to 
find, and they keep a voluminous scrapbook 
full of newspaper clippings about her doings. 

It has long been the dream of their lives to 
meet her, and when I knew that she was to be 
at my house that afternoon in her bewitching 
little long-waisted and short-skirted white frock 
with the pink “shash”’ on it, it seemed a thou- 
sand pities not to ask her admirers to come in 
for a few minutes just before the party broke 
up. She was willing, the other guests did not 
object, so I asked the young girls to come. 
They were transported with delight. 

They are sweet girls—wonderfully sweet 
girls. Their people (they come from two differ- 
ent families) represent the gentlest culture in 
our city; they are wealthy and well-born and 
exquisitely educated; they have had the most 
rigorous Christian upbringing, and the most 
exacting social training; they go to the finest 
schools, have the best private governesses and 
spend frequent summers abroad. There is 
nothing, apparently, that earnest parents can 
do for children that is not done for them. And 
yet 

The wee girl from the settlement had a bril- 
liant inspiration: she knew the other guests 
were coming in little party frocks, and she 
wanted to be “different”; so she bought the 
entire outfit off a ragged Polish child, had 
everything thoroughly sterilized, and came to 
the party as Katie Sczymanski. 

Katie’s face was dirty and her hands were 
“potty” black. Her hair was braided in a 
number of very tight little pigtails and tied 
with a most disreputable wisp of what might 
once have been black taffeta ribbon. Her 
coarse woolen stockings were full of holes; her 
clumsy shoes were guiltless of lacing and much 
too big for her feet; her ragged little under- 
clothes hung in tatters below her torn and 
faded old gingham dress. 





IED in one corner of a dingy “‘hankie,”’ Katie 

carried a nickel to pay her carfare home. 
Her only other accessory was a much-knotted 
skipping rope made of odd pieces of heavy 
twine. An old gray shawl enveloped her. She 
was a perfect picture out of the Polish slums; 
and she played her part with consummate 
cleverness, never for one moment forgetting to 
act just as Katie Sczymanski would have acted. 
She was the belle of the party. The other 
“little girls” were so delighted with her that 
they could think of nothing but “‘ Katie.” Par- 
ticularly did the two dramatic stars appreciate 
the cleverness of what she did. 

The party had reached the “refreshment” 
stage when the neighborhood girls came. They 
were so excited at the prospect of seeing the 
Little Star that they were almost speechless. 
I introduced them to her, and then to the 
other “little girls.” They looked askance at 
“Katie,” and it would have been amusing if it 
had not been so sad to watch the sudden tran- 
sition in the manner of those young things as 
they turned from the Star to “ Katie.” 

One instant they were all adoration—un- 
spoken but none the less eloquently voiced in 
every look and gesture—and the next instant 
they were all hauteur and contempt—also un- 
spoken but none the less evident. 

It was pitiful to see. The Little Star’s con- 
tempt for the snobbery of her admirers was 
such that she could hardly conceal it; but the 











admirers stayed only a short 
while and left without know- 
ing how unfavorably they 
had impressed their Star and 
everyone else. 

And yet—as we said, try- 
ing after they were gone to 
extenuate their behavior— 
why blame the girls? What 
have they ever had in their 
training to give them that 
sweet courtesy which is the 
first mark of the gentle- 
woman? Oh, yes, they have 
been bred in Christian ideals, 
on which the finest courtesy 
in the world is founded; but 
what practical experience 
have they ever been given in 
the adaptation of those ideals 
to life? 

Of course the manners 
that deference demands can 
be learned—can be put on, 
under the direction of a social sponsor or of 
a court chamberlain. And the little courtesies 
that one must practice among his equals are 
acquired under the urging of self-interest; one 
must learn them or be uncomfortably peculiar 
and unpopular. Whereas the graciousness that 
puts at ease those of less fortunate circum- 
stances must be inspired by a genuine heart- 
loveliness; it cannot successfully be “faked.” 


UT even when we grant that; when we ad- 

mit that we must not look for such outer 
graciousness from: anyone who is at heart a 
snob, is there any reason why cultured Chris- 
tian parents should feel satisfied with any 
training of their children that has in it so little 
of the real spirit of the Master that snobbery 
flourishes in spite of it? 

It has happened that in my life I have had 
unusual opportunities for observing the man- 
ners of many people toward those they con- 
sidered far above themselves and those they 
considered far beneath; for I have known more 
persons at the extremes of social conditions 
than in the middle registers. And it has often 
made me feel sorry for the ‘‘ middle”’ persons I 
do know—or, rather, for some of them—when 
I have seen them brought into brief contact 
with the very rich or the very poor, the very 
celebrated or the very unfortunate. 

Too many people have no manners at all for 
such occasions; a little fame, a little wealth, 
puts them terribly ill at ease, and makes one 
marvel at the innate servility of men and 
women bred in the spirit of Christian democ- 
racy; and a little poverty, a little singularity 
of manner or dress or speech or person, puts 
these same individuals in a light no less un- 
lovely and makes one blush alike for their 
Christianity and for their culture. 

I am often asked, by persons of my acquaint- 
ance, to take them to call on those other 
friends of mine who live in districts commonly 
denominated “‘ the slums” —friends whose cour- 
age and sweetness, whose humor and pathos, 
whose faith and patience, I have tried (all too 
inadequately, alas!) to put into stories. 

It took me a long time to learn to discrimi- 
nate among the persons who wanted to go 
a-calling, and while I was learning I suffered 
agonies of humiliation. Men and women who 
seemed thoroughly nice and very much in 
earnest suddenly betrayed a shocking inability 
to conduct themselves in the homes of the poor 
without painfully evident consciousness of 
superiority and condescension. 


HAT I learned at last was that the 
“‘safe”’ people to take with me on those 

calls were the people of the greatest distinc- 
tion, the most unusual education and advan- 
tages. Always they seemed to have the gentle 
heart, the lovely understanding, the perfect 
manner that seems no manner at all and puts 
others immediately at their happiest and best. 
It is astonishing to learn how many persons, 
who might be supposed to know infinitely 
better, have strange ideas of how poverty 
affects human nature. A brilliantly endowed 
young woman I know was complaining bitterly 
about this to me the other day. She is the 
possessor by inheritance of a good income. 
She studied sociology in universities for four 
years, and since then has done exceedingly able 
welfare work in several fields. Just now she is 
a visitor for the Associated Charities of our 


city and has a district noted for its dire pov-’ 


erty. A woman she knows was commenting, 
the other day, on the ill-breeding of some third 
party of their mutual acquaintance. 

“Ts she ill-bred?” my friend asked. “I had 
never noticed it.” 

“Well, maybe you wouldn’t,” was the re- 
joinder, “you spend so much of your time 
among ill-bred people that you are not ex- 
quisitely sensitive, as I am, to ill-breeding.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” my friend replied, 
“but I do not spend my time among the ill- 
bred. I find the manners of the poor quite 
invariably kind and good—far better than 
mine would be if I were tried as they are by the 
bad manners of people who considered them- 
selves my superior.’ ” 

Poverty intensifies but does not alter human 
nature. One of the most pathetic effects it has 
is in the degree in which it intensifies sensi- 
tiveness. Bad manners are deplorable at any 
time, but if we have any that we feel we must 
“‘work off,” do let us do it on the independently 
well-to-do, who may even be grateful for a 
surcease of fawning. In no case let us display 
those bad manners to the poor. 
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Small Things with a Big Reputation 


T last I have found out that when I see ‘Colonial 
Quality’ on an article—however small it may be— 
I am sure of absolute satisfaction.” 
Hair nets that really last, safety pins that are really 
safe, elastic with a real “kick” — tw dozen and one 
daily needfuls—each guaranteed the best at its price— 
that’s the Colonial Quality idea. 


Look for a Colonial Quality Window in your dealer’s store and look for the 
Colonial Quality mark on all your small essentials. Send for the Colonial 
Quality Booklet—the index to standardized ‘‘ National Needfuls.*’ 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD SHOPS 


Samstag’s —New York 


BY ])IMPL 


“Fora smile all the while” 
Rust-proofsafety pins with protected points 
and coils. Safe for baby and never rust. 
Nickel, black, and gold plated, 10¢ B os 





iette 
luvdilide HAIR NETS 


" Adaptable to every coiffure, made of real hair, in all 
shades hygienically processed for invisibility and 
strength. Cap-shape, all-over, and self-conform- 
ing styles, each in a sanitary envelope. 15c each 
—2 for 25c; white or gray 25c each. 


Gol 1M 


Bias Tape 
Cutona true bias from specially woven'ma- 2g {ym 
terials that bind straight or curved edges _ man 
equally well. Various widths in all colors 
equally well Vas i a COLLAR BANDS 
a ee ees Correctly sized, carefully tailored collar 
f bands to save a world of trouble for the 
home shirt-maker. Allowance made 
for shrinkage, buttonholed, all ready 
to sew on. Made of the best materials, 


carefully stitched and ironed smooth. 
15c each—2 for 25c¢. 


LISLE ELASTIC 


A good, snappy elastic in all widths—made of 
long fibre, high lustre lisle and live rubber that 
outlasts any other elastics. Different widths 
variously priced. 


Lady (ya nly ( f # : P | Daisy 


; ‘Shell hair pins in all the fashionable Dependable , i that stay snapped yet 


shapes and sizes at 25c a box; in shell, release easil demand. Rustproo 
amber, orgray. Practically unbreakable If any of these Colonial Needfuls are unob- conveniently sined, oar with a phosph . 


and with long even points made smooth pope js in your ee from —_ bronze spring that assures their “grip.” 
with hand finishing. we will supply you through your own store toc a card—all sizes; nickel or black. 
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THE F.F.DALLEY CORPORATIONS LIMITED. 
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By C. William Beebe 


Photographs by Elwin R. Sanborn 


— A City of Birds 


Curator of Birds, New York Zodlogical Park 





A Dignified Great 
* Blue Heron 


ES, a real city, 
with a popula- 
tion as hetero- 


geneous as that of 
New York itself, the 
members of which 
hail from as many 
quarters of the earth! 





Great White 


Heron 


but waits for another. 
Watching it a mo- 
ment, with one light- 
ning lunge he seizes 
it, walks solemnly to 
the water, moistens 
and swallows it, all 








A city more than in 

name, with cliques, 

aristocrats and ca- 

naille, with laws and regulations and a respect 
for individual rights which would put to shame 
some of our municipalities. In the New York 
Zodlogicat Park is the largest inclosure for birds 
in the world. Twenty vast spans stretch up- 
ward fifty-five feet into the air, inclosing three 
forest trees. The breadth of the mammoth 
flying cage is over seventy feet, and from north 
to south the inmates can fly or soar a distance 
of more than fifty yards. Such, in brief, is the 
“city”; and thick shrubbery and a large deep 
pool of running water make it a veritable bird 
paradise. 

The idea of bringing together birds of differ- 
ent species and trusting them to one another’s 
tender mercies was a daring experiment— 
“settlement work’’ which gave the author more 
than one anxious night. The theme of this dis- 
trust was: What would the following morning 
reveal—a tableau on the order of “the lion and 
the lamb,” or a repetition of the ‘‘ Kilkenny 
cats”? 

Slowly and carefully the citizenship was in- 
creased, birds of proverbially gentle dispositions 
being enrolled by the half dozen, while sus- 
picious characters were admitted singly and on 
parole. When forty or fifty birds were installed 
and had been living together for some time it 
was discovered that they were deciding certain 
problems for themselves; they seemed less de- 
pendent on my overseeing and supervision, like 
“Uncle Sam” and the Cubans. The reins of 
government gradually passed from my hands, 
and the birds came under the (to them) auspi- 
cious reign of ‘‘ home rule.” When a new citizen 
is now admitted I disregard the results, whether 


time, squabbles innumerable occur. 


HERE are two classes of birds which prove 

incompatible to admission. First, individ- 
uals (for there is no species as a whole of this 
character) which from stupidity fail to learn from 
experience. When admitted such a bird will 
unwittingly intrude upon the domain of one of 
the inmates. Immediately (for trespassing 
signs and scarecrows are unknown in this city) 
the owner administers a thrashing and drives 
away the intruder. If the latter stupidly con- 
tinues to infringe on the rights of the citizens 
he must be removed, or his death will result. 
The second class is happily thus far confined to 
one family of snake birds, which proved so vil- 
lainous that they were taken out at once. We 
are tempted to admit depravity among these 
certain individuals, whose delight it was to 
sneak up to sleeping birds and strike them in the 
eyes with their dagger beaks. 

With the city in full swing murders are few 
and far between, perhaps four or five during an 
entire summer. At first such crimes were laid 
to sheer brutality, but when it was found that 
the killing was participated in by some of the 
most inoffensive of birds a careful investigation 
was made. It was found that there was invari- 
ably some vital reason for the attack. Either 
the bird had injured itself severely and 
would have lived only a short time, or 
it was afflicted with some disease, show- 
ing no external symptoms, but which it 
could -not have survived and, indeed, 
with which it might have infected the 
other inmates. So the “vigilance com- 
mittee” of this avian colony is simply 
carrying out the highest law of nature’s 
ethics—‘“‘ the greatest good to the great- 
est number ”’—and its 
summary proceedings 
are, in fact, an invalu- 
able aid to the curator 
in his attempts to 
keep the colony in 
health and content- 
ment. 


T IS difficult to se- 

lect any phase of 
life in this colony as 
being the most in- 
teresting. Imagine 
trying to give a for- 
eigner an idea of the 





—— 


he at once finds his place or whether, for a 


American White Pelican 


The Pelicans Would Like Their Dinner, Please 


social classes, the work, the play, the daily 
routine, the customs of even a small village all 
in a short chapter! 

The inmates of this great cage have no ene- 
mies and no need to spend their time in search- 
ing for food, so they turn their attention to 
other things. They build nests and find new 
ways of adapting themselves to one another and 
to the cage which marks the boundary of their 
little world; they play, either practical jokes or 
pure nonsense, and, last but not least, enduring 
friendships are formed between totally different 
species of birds, perhaps natives of the very 
antipodes. 

It is impossible to watch this brilliant, ever 
active assemblage without unconsciously as- 
signing characters to certain of the inmates. 
The night herons are like fretful old men, whose 
gait is rheumatic, whose companions are irritat- 
ing to them and whose very meals are taken 
complainingly. They prefer the dense tree 
coverts where they sit most of the day in a 
querulous line, muttering to themselves and 
waiting for night to call them from their dozing. 
And yet they seem to be more than satisfied 
with their lot, for every summer six or eight 
young wild birds of this species collect on 
the wire top of the cage or utter envious 
“quawks” from adjoining trees, at the sight of 
the daily meal of fish. Several allow them- 
selves to be caught each year, so the night 
heron coterie is in no danger of 
extinction. 


ET us turn to the most dainty 
and beautiful birds in the 
cage, the snowy egrets. Their 
immaculate, clean-cut forms are 
exquisite, and they remind us of 
medieval gentlemen, with flow- 
ing plumes, white doublets, black 
hose and yellow boots; and their 
beaks, indeed, are as ready 
to be used as were the 
swords of those old-time 
gentlemen. 

It isa beautiful sight to 
see two of these birds 
playfully fencing. Well 
knowing that the eye is 
the point to be protected, they raise one wing, 
like a cloak or a shield, and, moving it skill- 
fully up and down, parry and counter every 
blow. The head plumes and the aigrettes, or 
those growing from the center of the back, are 
raised high, the beaks dart like lightning, and 
the tiny yellow feet advance or sidestep with 
wonderful rapidity and skill. 

It is far more enjoyable to see the aigrette 
plumes thus adorning their rightful owner than 
when dyed and stuck on a hat, every bunch of 
plumes meaning the starvation of several young 
birds and the slaughter of the parents! 

Occasionally two snowy egrets will enter the 
lists against two little blue herons, whose method 
of fencing is very different, holding their bodies 

far back out of the way and 

striking upward with their 

beaks. No harm ever comes 

of these mimic encounters. 

The great blue herons 

complete the more aristo- 

cratic portion of the flying- 

cage population. These tall 

herons—“the patient 

ones”—are dignified in all 

their actions, and seldom 

allow familiarities from the 

other birds. They move in 

stately manner along the 

edge of the water, or flap 

lightly past the palmettos 

to the farther end of the cage, looking 

as if they had just stepped from a 
Japanese screen. 

Even at feeding time, when the 
temptation is strongest to crowd and 
snatch, these stately birds never for- 
get themselves. They stand watch- 
ful of every fish. If another bird— 
a wood ibis probably—frantically 
grabsit the heron exhibits no emotion, 


The Funny Wood Ibis 


as decorously as a 
gentleman of the old 
school would take 
snuff. 

Mention of the wood ibises cannot fail to 
bring a smile as we think of their comical figures 
and expressions. They play the réle of the 
harmless idiots, whose greatest hope is an extra 
fish for the next meal, whose greatest penchant 
is getting in the way of other birds. Here is a 
tableau from their daily life: 

One of these birds stands near a pail of rice 
and water, feeling carefully around the bottom 
inside with his beak. His foot taps away on the 
ground outside, while his eyes glisten as he 
eagerly watches for worms which he imagines 
will soon appear in the pail! This intelligent 
operation is derived from his habit, when wild, 
of standing on one foot in shallow water, while 
with the other he stirs up small shrimps and 
other titbits from their hiding places in the mud. 


LL the pelicans in the flying cage, except the 
black-backed Australian ones, are rather 
distrustful of the vultures which share the cage 
with them. These pelicans, the largest of their 
family, are indeed formidable antagonists. 
They measure five feet in length, and their 
monstrous beaks are a foot and a half from 
head to the tip, which is armed with a sharply 
curved, horny hook. 

Two of these web-footed giants sometimes 
take their stand on the narrow isthmus between 
the northwest end of the pool and the wires of 
the cage. The griffon vulture soon approaches, 
desiring, perhaps, to pass to the 
other side, where he left the 
half-cleaned bone of his last 
meal. He gallops forward cau- 

tiously and seeks 
to sidle past with 
arush, but the eyes 
of the pelicans are 
upon him and, with 
half-spread wings, 
they block his path 
and open wide their 
threatening man- 
dibles. 

The vulture 
jumps back just 
in time as the 
hawklike hooks 
close with a snap, 

one inch from his neck. For some reason, best 
known to himself, he will not condescend to 
spread his wings and fly past, but prefers to 
gallop away for help. Soon he returns accom- 
panied by his large vulture chum, the male 
South American condor. There is no hesitation 
now as the condor leads the way. Well he 
knows how to get the best of the pelicans. He 
lowers his head and neck, which, being bare of 
feathers, are his most vulnerable parts, and, 
shielding them with the tough feathers of a 
half-raised wing, as a football player protects 
his head with an arm, he dashes forward and 
fairly backs the pelicans aside, pushing them 
into the water despite all their efforts. 


OME little distance farther along the edge 

of the pool another little episode is taking 
place. A brown pelican is turning around and 
around in a circle with a small bit of stick in her 
bill. Finally she stops and carefully places the 
twig beneath her. Then slowly and impres- 
sively she sits down upon it; the tiny piece of 
wood, to us so insignificant, to her so potent 
with suggestions of nest and eggs and young 
pelicanlets! 

Pelican Number Two waddles up (probably 
Number One’s mate) and in stage -whispers— 
pelicans have no voice—seems to tell of his 
hopes of more twigs. . He flies off and soon re- 
turns with a treasure in the shape of a birch 
twig bearing some score of dried leaves. Both 
birds take this carefully in their beaks and with 
one accord place it beside the other twig. Sev- 
eral more are brought, and then the pair confer 
together, sawing the air from side to side with 
half-open beaks and coughing hollow sighs. 
The earnestness of it all makes us half ashamed 
of our laughter which the ridiculous side of 
their abortive nest building arouses. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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You say she dresses well. 
Really, she “corsets well”! 
Assuredly the present sea- 
son models of 


THOMSONS 


Glove Sitting” 


CORSETS 


give that dashing sweep of 
style, that girlish charm and 
graceful figure with perfect 
ease of motion. 


Ask to see the newest, 
slender, straight-hip models. 
Never before has the tradi- 
tional “Glove-Fitting” qual- 
ity so absolutely melted in- 
to the mood of the prevail- 
ing vogue in dress! 

“The Standard Corset of 

the World” for 64 years. 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 
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Here’s toa 
Joyous Day 


Bran food in the morning helps make 
sunny days. Systems clogged and poi- 
soned lead to dull days. 

Bran is Nature’s laxative. 


In Pettijohn’s it comes concealed in 
luscious flakes of wheat. So it is a joy to 
eat it, and it breeds joy all day long. 

Prove this. Serve it daily for a week. 


Then decide if you want all weeks like 
that one. 


Pettijohn5 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 
25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine pat- 
ent flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. (3099) 














The Ta-Bed Way 


A handsome table 
containing a comfort- 
able and completely 
made bed, instantly 
ready for either use. 


Make 2 Rooms Out of 1 
. Hours of Usefulness 


Springs, mattress and bedding 
fold up automatically into 
: drawer space of table. 
Perfect ventila- 
tion—absolute- 





UNITED TABLE-BED CO., 3616 S. Morgan St., 
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“The End of the Trail,” 
by James Earle Fraser, 
to be perpetuated in bronze 
in heroic size, has 

selected to mark the Pacific 
end of the Lincoln Highway 
which joins San Francisco 
to New York. This fine 
example of Mr. Fraser’s 
work won the admiration of 
many hundreds of thousands 
of people when it was exhib- 
ited at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

























































—and now this same sculptor 
has designed for your table— 
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The New 


ee may well point with pride to your 
“Victory” pattern of Alvin Silver since you 
can say, “An authority created this pattern!” 


For James Earle Fraser is just that—an author- 
ity, many of whose designs have been selected 
by the United States Government to be per- 
petuated in precious metals. His newest mas- 
terpiece—the“Victory” pattern—is now ready 
for your table. 

Description: Laurel leaves entwined, symbolic of vic- 
tory, making this design particularly appropri- 


ate for the weddings of our men and women 
who participated in the Great War. 


Made in the famous Alvin Long-Life 
Plate that will defy the years in keeping 
its exquisite beauty. 


Furnished in complete sets or by the 
piece. 


Step into your jeweler’s today. Ask 
to see this masterpiece in silver- 
designing, whether you are buying 
silver or not. Your jeweler will 
be proud to show it. 


The ‘‘Victory’’ Pat- 
tern is made exclu- 
sively by Alvin — the 
makers of the ‘‘ Molly 
Stark’’ and ‘‘George 
Washington’’ Pat- 
terns which adorn 
many of the finest-set 
tables in the land. 


Alvin Silver Co. 
15 Maiden Lane 
New York 


Makers of Sterling Silver and 
the Long Lift Plate. 
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A City of Birds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121) 


Before long a young pelican approaches, 
bent on mischief, and, sidling up, tries to 
snatch a projecting piece of twig. He might 
well have been a dreaded enemy attempting 
to devour eggs or yuung, so fiercely do both 
birds drive him off. He straightway returns, 
this time flying with two companions, all 
young birds, toward the nest from the water- 
side. They strike the water and slither along 
close to the shore, throwing up the spray in a 
cloud. In the midst of the confusion they 
reach forward and drag the twigs and sticks 
into the water. Our friend, Number Two, 
dashes after, but succeeds in rescuing only one 
dripping stick, which he presents to his mate 
as a nucleus for another nest. Meanwhile the 
three rascals are diving after, and turning half 
somersaults over, their stolen playthings. 

The last view we take of the pair on the 
shore shows them patiently arranging and re- 
arranging the lone twig. 

This nest building has suddenly become 
fashionable among all the pelicans, and not the 
least persevering are the two white pelicans, 
notwithstanding the fact that both are male 
birds. One of the most interesting and inti- 
mate friendships which exist among the in- 
mates of the flying cage is that between one of 
these white pelicans and a Florida cormorant. 
The degree of familiarity to which these ut- 
terly unlike birds have admitted each other is 
remarkable. The cormorant pulls and tugs 
with might and main at the wings of his white 
playfellow, stretching them far out from the 
bird’s body, while the latter squats unresist- 
ingly upon the ground. He even climbs upon 
the back of the pelican, or nibbles gently at 
the horny “keel” on his bill, that curious 
ornament of the male white pelicans. 


OT only this, but when the pelican decides 

to try his hand (or rather his beak) at nest 
building and begins to gather stray sticks and 
twigs for that purpose, his small cormorant 
friend enters into the labor with enthusiasm. 
By reason of the cormorant’s audacity and 
quickness he is able to filch nesting material 
from under the very wings of the brooding 
pelicans, and it is amusing to see him stand 
watching his pelican comrade arranging the 
sticks which he has collected. Occasionally 
the position of a certain stick does not suit the 
cormorant’s taste, and he proceeds to pull it 
out and replace it, the pelican standing up out 
of the way and watching gravely until it is sat- 
isfactory, when he accepts the alteration and 
resumes his place on the nest. 

I have seen this same white pelican dabbling 
his huge pouch in the water for the sake of cool- 
ness on a hot day in July. Up swims the cor- 
morant and remains perfectly quiet while the 
great maw of the pelican closes playfully 
around him. The big bird presses his beak 
slowly downward, submerging his playfellow, 
then opens his mandibles, and the cormorant, 
corklike, pops to the surface. 

A crow citizen of this cage has at last found 
a source of amusement in the dignified and un- 
social flamingos. Six or eight of these latter 
birds delight to collect in a group and sleep in 
the sun, each swaying on one leg with head and 
neck wound out of sight, dreaming flamingo 
dreams of mud nests on Cuban marshes. It is 
at such a time as this that our crow plays his 
practical joke. He starts with a rush from the 
farther end of the cage and, gaining impetus 
as he flies, strikes the nearest flamingo full 
force, stops an instant, closes his wings, gives 
a mighty hop to the back of the next bird, and 
so on in quick succession to all the others. 
Then in a fraction of time he leaps from the 
last bird to the most convenient twig, where 
he caws apparently in sheer delight at the dis- 
may he has created. 

The poor flamingos, wakened suddenly out 
of a sound sleep and thrown off their balance, 
stagger around in terror for a few minutes, 
uttering hoarse, frightened grunts and making 
frantic efforts to regain their equilibrium. 
Then their eyes fall upon the instigator of their 
disturbance and they: gather beneath his 
perch, trying to reach the black imp with their 
bills. But he sits composedly just out of reach, 
sending jeering caws in answer to their harsh 
complaining outcry. This is not an occasional 
incident, but is repeated day after day with 
variations. 


LITTLE blue heron has discovered a new 
food supply within the precincts of the 
city, and one which is sorely troubling the 
crows and the magpies, who have not yet 
solved a way out of the difficulty. These two 
species are misers of the most confirmed type 
and spend much of their time in seeking out 
new and more secret hiding places for extra 
supplies of meat and other food, which they 
lay up for nibbles between meals and for the 
proverbial “rainy day” of famine, which day— 
they seem incapable of realizing—never comes 
to the fortunate members of this bird colony. 
When hot weather sets in they cannot eat 
all this stored-up food before it becomes 
tainted. When a slight odor is given off from 
some nook or corner high up in the ironwork 
of the great cage, flies are attracted at once 
and begin their scavenger work for which we 
are indebted more than we know. This fact 
the little blue heron has learned, and he is ever 
on the lookout for such buzzing signs of hidden 
dainties. Despite the angry cries and threats 
of the owners, he proceeds to catch the flies 
and then to pull out the store of meat, prob- 
ably more with the intention of devouring the 
eggs of the flies than the meat itself. 

It is as yet an unsolved problem to the mag- 
pies and crows how to outwit this slim detec- 
tive, who seems to know instinctively where to 
find their carefully hidden stores. Their at- 
tempts to find new hiding places which may be 


safe from discovery are as futile as they are 
never-ending. In truth their sins have found 
them out! 

But the troubles of the banditti of the cage— 
the crows and magpies—are not confined to 
complications with other birds. They wage 
intercorvine wars, and whether we compare 
them to two warring factions or to two gangs 
of mischievous boys, their life is certainly the 
most active and strenuous of all the avian com- 
munity. Each side almost daily plans and 
executes some new ruse to outwit or cut off one 
or more of the opposing clique. They mix up 
in noisy broils, grappling with each other and 
rolling over until it seems as if the death of one 
of the birds must ensue; but no serious damage 
is ever done. 

What a pity that a secretary bird—in fact 
as well as in name—cannot be found to place 
in the cage, who would record the interesting 
sieges and ambuscades! 

Of course such close association of odd spe- 
cies of birds from all parts of the world is an 
impossibility in a state of nature. Yet we 
know not what valuable facts are awaiting the 
careful study of the interrelations existing be- 
tween birds under semiartificial conditions. 


ERE is a fragment of crow-magpie history 

gleaned from an hour’s observation when 
hostilities were waxing warm: A band of mag- 
pies is lying in ambush for one of the crows. 
When he becomes separated from his com- 
panions four or five of the magpies fly at him 
from all sides, from behind posts or down from 
the trees, and attack him with apparent fierce- 
ness, pulling his wings and tail. Turning on his 
back he sets up a loud “‘caw” and squeals as 
feathers are tweaked out. 

Straightway his clan comes to his assistance, 
some, whose wings are clipped, hopping fran- 
tically, and others coming through the air like 
sable arrows from the farther end of the cage. 
A general mélée ensues; but, bird for bird, the 
magpies are not the equal of the crows, and the 
former soon seek shelter in the dense foliage of 
the oak, where their agility enables them to 
escape by dodging around the branches. 

With derisive caws the crows now return to 
their rescued companion, who seems little the 
worse for the attack, and they caw and croak 
at one another, by inflections and modifica- 
tions expressing more than we imagine. 

Hardly five minutes later a wing-clipped 
crow chases a magpie, which, having molted 
its tail and a number of wing feathers, is in a 
similar predicament as regards capacity for 
flight. The chase proves to be a test of hopping 
ability, and the quick turns around trees and 
food troughs are made with great skill and 
judgment. 

Without warning, the magpie suddenly en- 
counters a pelican just beyond the edge of a 
dead log, and all but hops into the yawning 
mouth of the big bird. Jumping back, the 
magpie falls into the clutches of the crow. 
They grapple and fight, rolling over and over 
until they slide down the smooth cement side 
of the pool into the water. This evidently 
chills their ardor; they call a truce, and we 
leave them sitting amicably side by side on the 
log, drying their plumage in the sun. 

Not the least remarkable inmates of this 
bird city are the vultures, and these birds of 
evil repute prove to be among the most in- 
teresting and playful members of the com- 
munity. A contest between the giant condor, 
with a spread of wings of over ten feet, and a 
tiny but impudent jungle cock for final pos- 
session of a corner resulted in a victory for the 
avian David, while Goliath, tormented by the 
lightninglike attacks of the small bird above, 
below and from all sides, retreated in chagrin. 

One of the strangest friendships exists be- 
tween this condor and a magpie. When the 
great bird suns itself, with half-spread wings 
stretched along the ground, the magpie begins 
to build a nest of sticks among the big wing 
feathers of its Titan friend. A very respectable 
structure is sometimes formed before the con- 
dor gets on his feet and shakes the sticks in all 
directions. 


HERE is room only to mention the amuse- 

ments in which the birds indulge—the walk- 
ing on the water of the flamingos, the ‘‘ shoot 
the chutes” from a high rock of the pelicans, 
the minuet dance of the cranes, the game of 
ball which the pelicans occasionally play, with 
a tiny Java tree duck for a ball—much to the 
latter’s amazement, but not to his harm. 

One example of the well-defined laws of the 
cage, which are respected by every bird, must 
suffice. The entire pool is used during the day 
by all the birds for bathing and swimming, but 
one end is evidently the favorite for the usual 
first bath each morning. The birds collect near 
this end and each species proceeds to take its 
turn. 

I cannot say whether the order of precedence’ 
is invariably the same, but when the cormo- 
rants take their plunge the other birds stand 
ranged along the bank, none offering to inter- 
fere with the ablutions of the “nigger geese,”’ 
as these birds are known in the South. Then 
perhaps the dozen flamingos file gingerly down 
the sloping bank, fold their legs and sink be- 
neath the water; but it is not until after the 
cormorants have left and flown to the higher 
sunlit branches, to preen and dry their feathers 
in their characteristic spread-eagle fashion. 

We are justified in admiring the mental 
qualities of these creatures, which, gathered 
together by chance, have accepted their new 
environment and, instead of the fighting and 
killing which would characterize a similar 
variety of mammals, devote their time to play 
and nest building and so adjust themselves 
that it is possible for many species to share the 
pleasures of their tiny universe in common. 
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The Clear Transparency of 
KIRK’S” 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


Indicates the fact of its unsurpassed purity, 
just as a chemical analysis proves it. 

The children love it for their bath and 
shampoo, its c. p. glycerine is so soothing 
and healing to their tender skin. And this 


instinctive approval of the children speaks 


more convincingly than anything else for 
its exceptional quality. 

Roses in the cheeks, fluffiness in the hair, 
fragrant cleanliness everywhere—that’s 
Jap Rose. 


- You’ll Like It! 
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Handling Girls Wrongly 


By Josephine Bridgart 


YOUNG woman had an intense 
nature; music stirred her, some- 
times to the point of physical 
exertion. She had a vivid im- 
agination and had written a few 
successful stories and poems. 
She was very affectionate. She 
had never in her life come into 
contact with a person of evil habits. She 
believed in every person she loved. 

By a series of fatal illnesses she was de- 
prived, at the age of twenty-five, of all her 
immediate family, and went to live with an 
aunt who was utterly incapable of understand- 
ing her. The shocks she had sustained had left 
her too low-spirited to care very much about 
anything at first, but soon she began to realize 
that she was still young and still had a place in 
the world, and she put out feeble hands toward 
some of her old pleasures and activities. 

She wanted to have some of her girl friends 
visit her, but the aunt objected. She said it 
was too much trouble to entertain a lot of 
people; that, for the life of her, she couldn’t 
understand why Constance couldn’t be quiet. 

Constance gave in, but later suggested that 
she make a series of visits to these old friends 
of hers who were clamoring for her. The aunt 
wept bitterly. She said she couldn’t under- 
stand why Constance wasn’t happy. She had 
done all she could to make her so. She had 
studied her appetite, helped with her sewing, 
papered and newly furnished her room. And, 
of course, Constance stayed at home. 

The aunt was inclined to be moody. Some- 
times she was bright and companionable, but 
at other times she was depressed and taciturn. 
Constance started a course of reading. She 
had been in the habit of talking over all her 
interests with her mother and brother, both of 
whom had passed away. 

But sometimes the aunt made no answer 
when the last-read book was mentioned. Some- 
times she said it made her nervous to hear so 
much poetry quoted. Sometimes she grew 
irritated at the mere mention of a book and 
said the girl read so much it was no wonder 
her health wasn’t better. 


ND then a civil engineer came to the town 

to superintend the installing of a new 

trolley system. No one else in the right local- 

ity was able or willing to give him board; he 

was ready to pay generously for accommoda- 
tions and the aunt took him into her home. 

He was handsome, intelligent and young, 
and he had refinement, tenderness, sympathy; 
but he wasn’t free to marry. The girl soon 
began to realize that he was becoming to her 
mother, brother, friends—all that she had 
yearned for; and she tried to escape from con- 
stant contact with him. 

But where could she escape to? She begged 
to have some of her girl friends for a brief visit, 
and the aunt objected as before. She sug- 
gested going away for the winter, and the aunt 
wept that the girl should think of such a 
thing “‘just when we are all so happy together.” 

But the aunt had no time to go driving with 
the girl. She didn’t skate. She was too tired 
to attend the concerts. And the engineer was 
never too tired or too busy in his own affairs 
to do anything the girl seemed to enjoy. 

A lawyer went to the aunt’s house on busi- 
ness He was entertained there for only one 
night, but his shrewd eyes took in the situation 
at a glance. The next morning, while the aunt 
was doing her marketing, he told Constance in 
plain English just what danger she was in. 
The girl was frightened, indignant and in an 
agony of shame, but she had the sense to see a 
friend shining through the lawyer’s stern eyes, 
and she asked him what to do. 

“Do?” he repeated. “‘Get away from here! 
Never mind your aunt. Let her get along as 
she did before you came. You’ve been up 
against something you couldn’t cope with. I 
don’t blame you—not a particle. But get out 
of here for your future happiness.” 

And the girl left the house the same day. 
She told her aunt simply that she felt the need 
of a change at once; and, with the sting of the 


lawyer’s words in her heart, she was proof 
against anger, tears, prayers. She went where 
there was a friend who loved her and under- 
stood her, where she could go about as her 
judgment dictated and where she came into 
contact with men and women of her own age. 

The lawyer told me that, six months later, 
she had written him a brief note, thanking 
him for his sternness and telling him that the 
temptation which she had been so hopelessly 
battling with had wholly lost its power. 

A young woman who is deprived of health- 
ful pleasures and congenial employment may 
not “go to the bad.” She may feel no desire to 
indulge in that which is sinful. But something 
in her will snap or get out of gear before many 
months have gone by. It isn’t good physics or 
good psychology or good common sense to 
think you can stop up a natural outlet and 
have nothing at all happen. 


UR house was in a good neighborhood, but 
next door to what appeared to be rather 
undesirable neighbors. We at once noticed the 
girl with the sulky mouth, but pretty and pleas- 
ant brown eyes, who seemed to be always doing 
housework or sewing or crocheting under her 
mother’s direction. The girl never went out of 
the house except on an errand. 

We cultivated the woman’s acquaintance in 
the hope of reaching the daughter, and were 
soon informed that Tenie was only a step- 
daughter. Her mother, we were frankly told, 
had been “bad.” The stepmother was deter- 
mined that Tenie should be good, so she was 
keeping her away from temptation. And there, 
through day after day of beautiful summer 
weather, the girl of sixteen wrestled with house- 
work or sat on the porch and knitted. 

After a while I persuaded the stepmother to 
give Tenie music lessons. I lent the girl some 
books. My sister and I invited her to our home 
evening after evening, when we played games 
or sang or “‘just talked.”” We often had other 
young people join us. Tenie was pathetically 
happy when with my sister or me. She used 
to make us small presents whenever she was 
allowed, and in every possible way showed her 
appreciation of what we were able to do to 
brighten her life. 

After she learned to play she took great de- 
light in entertaining her father. I have heard 
her practice hours at a stretch in order to learn 
something well enough to play for him. 

But the stepmother grew jealous. She could 
play a very little, and she did not enjoy seeing 
how delighted her husband was with Tenie’s 
performances. She was also annoyed by the 
evident preference my sister and I had for the 
daughter’s society. She was very unkind to 
the girl and tried to make the father believe 
she was ‘‘no good.” 

Then one night Tenie came to us and said 
she never meant to return home. It was 
eleven o’clock and her parents were asleep, so 
we kept her until morning. Then I did my best 
to put the relations next door on a more sym- 
pathetic footing. But the stepmother was se- 
riously offended and also alarmed. She refused 
to let the girl come to our house again. She 
burned a centerpiece the poor child had been 
weeks making as a surprise for my sister. 

We lived next door to the girl for months 
with no more than a shy smile or a friendly 
nod passing between us. 

When Tenie was eighteen she ran away to an 
old relative in a distant city. She never re- 
turned home. According to the stepmother 
she is now hopelessly “‘bad.’”’ She was affec- 
tionate, fond of pretty things, a music lover, 
well equipped mentally. Like every girl of her 
age, she needed young companionship, becom- 
ing clothes, opportunities for developing her 
mind, appreciation, love. Deprived of these 
things which were her right, and with a mother 
who had been “bad,” it was not remarkable 
that she should sin. 

I hope her case is unusual. But in refined 
homes, where the inmates are all connected 
by ties of blood, it is not unlikely that we 
might find some examples of girls’ lives being 
wrecked that are equally startling. 








What His Mother Thought of Him 


MOTHER of a boy said of him, the other day: “He is just an ordinary 
child. There is nothing in the least remarkable about him in any way. 
And in saying this she thought she was a mother of wise restraint. But 
she did not stop to think that she could not find another boy like her own if 
she were to search the wide world over. That fact alone ought to make him 
sufficiently remarkable to satisfy any mother. But add to it the certainty 
that, if he lives to grow up, he will become a man, with all a man’s capacity 
‘ for good or evil, and he becomes not only remarkable but wonderful. A 
mother of this sort is in a very unfortunate state of mind when she decides 
that her child is ordinary; unfortunate for herself, because, failing to appre- 
ciate her child, she misses her share of life’s happiness; unfortunate for the 
boy, because his mother’s estimate of him will certainly have a tremendous 
influence upon his development. No child, on account of the limitless possi- 
bilities of childhood, can be considered ordinary. But the man, on account 
of qualities undiscovered, unsuspected, wasted, is more than likely to be in 
truth most ordinary—if his mother thinks he is ordinary as a boy! 
We far more often make of our children what we think them to be! 
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*Twill Be a Revelation 


There’s a new-grade Flour, 


Mrs. Housewife, which will 
change your ideas abowt 
Flour. 


It ismadefrom thechoicest 


inner part of the wheat—the 
best 50 per cent of the kernel. 


It is milled by modern ex- 


perts, in new-type mills. It is 
constantly watched by analy- 
ses, and by ceaseless baking 
tests. 


Made to Delight 


Most women first buy it 


because of the brand. They 
know Quaker cereals, and they 
love Quaker quality. 


Quaker Flour is made to 


surprise and delight them— 
to give new prestige to our 
name. 


And it does. It has won 


a million users already. Five 
mills are required to supply 
the demand, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


Let One Sack Tell 


Let one sack tell the story. Note its fineness, note 
its whiteness, see what bread it makes. 








| Super-Grade 
Flour 


atid ali 





Even children, who love Quaker cereals, 
rejoice when they see Quaker Flour 


See if your grocer has it. If not, ask him to get it. 
It is worth an effort to discover Flour like this. 


* * * 


Quaker Biscuit and Pancake 


better Flour than bread Flour. 


aceenmmeneccemtmmaeten eee. 





Flour 


Here also is a package 
Flour, self-raising. Made 
of a special wheat in a 
special way, for your fin- 
est foods. Use it in bis- 
cuits, pancakes, dough- 
nuts, cakes, cookies, etc. 

For such foods it is 
The 


leavening mixture is exactly right. And 


* * 


Quaker Farina 


This is granulated 
inner wheat. Just the 
part of the wheat— 
the choicest 50 per 
cent—which we use 
in Quaker Flour. 


It is therefore a 
rare-grade Farina. 
Serve as a breakfast 
dainty or in fritters. Use in puddings, 
griddle cakes, waffles, etc.—wherever 


the sealed, round package with a top granulations- add delights. Sold in 
keeps it ever-fresh. packages only. 
The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 
Quaker Flour Mills 
Akron, Ohio- Cedar Rapids, lowa (3086) 
Peterborough, Ontario _ Sudbury, Ontario _ Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
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Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 





















































The Next Generation 


of Mothers 


The baby girl of today is the 
mother of tomorrow. Upon 
proper nourishment in infancy 
depends to a large extent her 
health and welfare in future 


years. 


Since 1857 millions of babies 
have been raised on Borden's 
Eagle Brand — the standard 
infant food when Nature’s 
own nourishment fails. Eagle 
Brand has brought them 
safely through 61 hot, sultry 
summers. 




































June 
Nativity 
portends a sympa- 
thetic nature and 
an abiding love of 
domesticity. Girls 
born between June 
21 and July 21 also 
make excellent 

nurses 


Prepared from rich, wholesome cow’s 
ilk, Eagle Brand is uniform every- 
where and obtainable everywhere. 
At groceries and drug stores—eco- 
nomical — hygienically sealed. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Established 1857 


Borden Building New York 


Send for new booklets 
“The Message of the Months” 
“Baby’s Biography” 























The Young Mothers’ Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-In Hospital, New York City 


Helping Baby Through Hot Weather 


w= (HY is the summer considered 
{|| harder for babies than the win- 
i ter? Is the second summer a 
¢/| more dangerous time for babies 
HEA fe Ae) than the first summer, and if so 
a) me pe? why? Thousands of mothers 
RO) ask these questions every year 
SSeS) and need help in keeping their 
babies well through this trying season. Babies 
that are allowed to get chilled are quite as 
much exposed to danger in winter as those who 
get overheated in summer, but the average 
baby can be kept comfortably warm in winter, 
while in summer it may be impossible to keep 
the baby cool. When the blood is overheated 
it makes the baby much more susceptible 
to disease and he naturally has less strength to 
fight any illness that may develop—in other 
words, his power of resistance is lowered. 
Food is one of the chief factors in making 
hot weather a dangerous time for babies. 
Babies partake chiefly of a food which spoils 
very rapidly in warm weather. This food is, of 
course, milk. The breast-fed baby stands a 
very much better chance of getting through 
a hot summer without an upset than does the 
bottle-fed infant; 
hence the mother who —_ 








of bicarbonate of soda or one teaspoonful of 
salt to one pint of boiled water at 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit, will also hasten his recovery. Pure 
boiled water should be offered frequently be- 
tween all meals. 

The baby who is fed from the bottle should 
be treated in very much the same manner if he 
has an attack of vomiting or diarrhea in sum- 
mer. Stop all food for twelve hours and give 
boiled water alone; then give barley water or 
rice water every three or four hours for the 
next twelve or even twenty-four hours; then, 
if there is no fever, begin to add milk gradually 
to the gruel. Boil this milk, for a few days at 
least, adding it to the gruel while the latter is 
cooking. It is also often a good plan to remove 
all or part of the cream for the first few days 
after you begin to give the milk again. This 
must not be continued too long, however, as it 
will not be nourishing enough. 


O GENERAL rule can be given as to how 

fast it is best to increase the strength of the 
milk. Each baby differs and must be fed accord- 
ing to his special needs, but it is better to go 
slowly and have the baby a little hungry than 
to go too fast and cause a relapse of the trouble. 
Less should be given at each meal and the in- 
terval of meals made 
a little farther apart 





can successfully nurse 
her baby through the 
first summer is to be 
congratulated. She 
should not attempt to 
do this, however, if the 
baby ,is not gaining 
well on her breast milk 
or if the child is a year 
old or more. 


STARVED baby 

or a baby with 
rickets is just as much 
to be pitied as one who 
has to take the bottle 
milk in summer. I 
have known many 
mothers to make the 
mistake of nursing 








while the child is ill 
than when he was in 
good health. The cas- 
toroil and the high irri- 
gation of the bowels, 
also the water to be 
given between meals, 
applies here just as in 
the case of the breast- 
fed baby. 

If you want recipes 
for making gruels, we 
will be glad to send 
them on receipt of the 
request and an ad- 
dressed, stamped en- 
velope for the reply. 
The general rule for 
making barley water 
is to take one level 








their babies well on 
into the second year, 
just because they were 
afraid to wean the really starved child when 
summer weather was near at hand. The run- 
down, anemic baby stands very little chance 
of getting through a very hot summer, even 
if he has no food but breast milk. Common 
sense must be used here as well as in all other 
matters when taking care of a baby. 

The second summer need not be any more 
dangerous for a baby than the first one if he is 
properly fed and clothed. Usually a baby in his 
second summer is old enough to take some 
solid food as well as his milk, and it is in the 
matter of the choice of these solids that the 
mother most often makes mistakes and thus 
causes acute indigestion in her baby. 

If mothers would pay as much attention to 
their babies’ food during the second summer as 
they usually do during the first one, there 
would be far less trouble for the babies at this 
period of their lives. Tastes of food prepared 
for adults, less expensive or carelessly handled 
milk, irregular hours of feeding these older 
babies, overripe or slightly tainted fruits—all 
play an important part in causing the baby’s 
second summer to be a hard time for him. 


= these two points constantly in mind 
when caring for a baby in summer: See 
that he is kept as cool as is possible, and take 
every precaution in your power to feed him cor- 
rectly. If your baby is a breast-fed child, feed a 
little less frequently in hot weather than you 
do in cool weather. Never urge him to take a 
meal if he does not seem to want it; never give 
him the next meal sooner because he has re- 
fused a former one. 

If he has an attack of vomiting or diarrhea 
stop all breast milk for at least twelve hours 
and give him only clear boiled water during 
that time. If he still vomits or has bad stools 
after that time, give him barley water or rice 
water for the next twelve hours, pumping or 
massaging the breast milk out, so as to keep it 
for him later when he is well enough to take it 
again. As he seems better, give him barley 
water first and then only five minutes of feed- 
ing from the breast. 

The next day try ten minutes at the breast 
after the barley water, reducing the amount of 
barley water given and increasing the length 
of time at the breast as he improves, until 
all breast milk and no barley water can be 
taken again. Make the intervals of feeding a 
little farther apart until he is entirely well 
again. As soon as his stomach can retain it, 
give him a dose of castor oil; and usually an 
irrigation of the bowels, with one teaspoonful 


A Registry Baby 


tablespoonful of barley 
flour to one pint of 
water and a pinch of 
salt; boil for half an hour in a double boiler; 
add enough boiling water to make up the pint 
when finished, and strain. 

Chalk mixtures, bismuth mixtures and vari- 
ous forms of “diarrhea medicine”’ should never 
be given without a written prescription from a 
reliable doctor at the time it is needed by the 
particular baby. Many diarrhea mixtures con- 
tain paregoric or other forms of opium, and 
mothers who take the advice of neighbors in 
giving such things to their babies are very 
much to be blamed. It is a terrible risk to do 
this. 


LDER babies in their second summer 
should have all milk stopped at the first 
sign of diarrhea or vomiting, and be fed boiled 
water at first, then a gruel with possibly a little 
fat-free broth also, and later a thin breakfast 
cereal, The other treatment should be like 
that given for the younger babies, gradually 
working back to the usual diet little by little. 
Never keep milk in a bottle or a receptacle 
of any kind that keeps it warm for several 
hours at a time. Keep milk on ice until it is 
used for the baby. If you cannot do this keep 
it in a well or a spring where it can be below 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

If this is impossible, as, for example, while 
traveling, use some form of dry milk powder 
that can be prepared for each feeding by adding 
boiled water to it. |As soon as you can obtain 
pure, fresh milk, return to a regular formula of 
modified milk, beginning with a moderately 
weak mixture and gradually increasing the 
strength as baby grows accustomed to it again. 

Keep all bottles, nipples and everything 
used in the preparation of baby’s food scrupu- 
lously clean and away from flies and insects of 
all kinds. Keep all diapers washed out as soon 
as soiled, and boil them every day. Never dry 
and use them a second time. Keep little 
clothing on baby in hot weather, but what 
little you do keep on have clean. The abdo- 
men must be covered with a band containing 
at least a little wool. This article is essential 
to every baby. 

Give frequent cool sponge baths during hot 
days, besides the regular tub bath given every 
morning. Do not hold or handle a baby any 
more than is absolutely necessary; make him 
comfortable and let him alone to sleep as much 
as he can, waking him only for feeding times. 
Follow all the sensible health rules to prevent 
illness in summer that you can get hold of, 
and then do not listen to neighbors and de not 
worry, 





‘HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to 
give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 


months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 


Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 


care of Taz Lapis’ Home JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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Combination 

*Cream Jonteel soc. 
Fragrant, soothing, 
and beautifying. 
Neither greasy nor 
greaseless. 


Also (not illus- 
trated) Rouge Jon- 
teel—light, medium 
or dark, 5o¢. 


Face Powder Jon- 
teel Compacts— 
Flesh, White, Bru- 
nette, and a new 
shade door,” 
5c. 

Odor Jonteel $1.25 
Concentrate _Jon- 


teel, in handsome 
satin box $3. 


Perfumed with the Costly ew Odor of 26 Flowers 


ROM Southern France—from India—from 
England—from the Philippines. From Italy 
—from Java—from the Holy Land—come 
the rare odors that are blended into Jonteel. 


Roses and jasmine; orange blossoms and 
lavender; bergamot, ylang-ylang, vetivert, 
frankincense — these and 


the tall, graceful can of Talc Jonteel. Take 
home a can of Talc Jonteel and see how the 
whole family loves it. They will marvel— 
as you, too, will—that such a wondrous 
odor, in talc of such softness and purity, 
may be purchased in packages so strikingly 


handsome at so low a price. 
other scents as lovely mingle The Sooo Rexall Stores Yes—try Talc Jonteel to- 
in the air as you gently tap throughout the United States, Canada and Great day! 
Britain have been given exclusive sale of Jonteel, 
because they are linked together into one great 
National service-giving organization. Rexall 
stores are found in every town and city that has 
a modern drug store. In Canada, Jonteel prices 


are slightly higher. 


Face Powder Jon- 
teel, soc. Soft,cling- 
ing, invisible, fra- 
gent. Comes in 
lesh, White, Bru- 


- nette. Send roc for 


generous sample. 
State tint desired. 
Liggett’s, Dept. A6, 
162 West 34th St., 
New York City. 
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IRST of all, here is one of the very newest 
Fe bags, made of light tan-colored string in 

filet-crochet mesh, with a dainty bouquet 
worked on in French knots in pink (buds), blue 
(forget-me-nots), purple (violets) and green 
(leaves). The way to do this is to baste a piece 
of canvas in the center of the bag for a founda- 
tion and work the flowers on it, very close to- 
gether. 

The bag is lined with écru sateen (by the way, 
this material is coming in again for cushions, 
table covers, bags and draperies) and is edged 
with single crochet stitch in blue worsted on the 
sides and in a graduated stitch for the tops. 
The handles are made of soft cord crocheted 
over with the tan-colored string, 

The second bag is a wonder in cretonne, satin 
and worsted, combining as well most wonderful 
shades of blue, green, orange, dark brown and 
red. It is a large size for mending or fancywork, 
or for whatever you may want to use it. The 
satin is peacock blue in shade, measuring at the 
top 8 inches deep and 18 inches wide. Applied 
to this with blue worsted, in buttonhole stitch, 
is a strip of cretonne 10 inches deep (in gay 
colors). 

At the bottom is another strip of the satin 6 
inches deep. Thisis gathered into the point of 
crocheted worsteds in colors to match the 
cretonne. The bag is lined with orange- 
colored silk and has celluloid rings sewed 
on 2 inches from the top, through which 
to run plaited worsted cords matching 
the point. The tassels are made of the 
same worsteds. Black satin makes a 
stunning combination with cretonne in 
this bag design. 


OW that crochet is coming into its 

own again we shall need any number 
of small bags to hold materials, and this 
ribbon-and-straw novelty is just 
the thing for laces—anybody can 
make it. The lower part isa straw 
mat 10 inches square, folded at 
each end to form a basket, and 
this is topped with fancy striped 
tibbon 6 inches wide, sewed on 
plain. One inch of the ribbon is 
run like a tuck to form a casing 
for the strings, and the seam of 
it is covered with narrow silk 
fringe. 

The spray of flowers is embroidered 
with gay-colored worsted to harmonize 
with the ribbon. 

From the illustration of the tiny pin- 
cushion basket you’d hardy appreciate 
its quality, since it is of very fine weave 
in Philippine work, of that lovely écru 
straw bordered with dark. The filling 
of the cushion is hair, and the covering 
a bit of fancy ribbon—altogether a very 
dainty and convenient little article to 
carry on a trip or to tuck into a small sew- 
ing basket. One girl with practical ideas 
has a similar small basket on her living- 
room bookshelves, and it has many times 
saved a hurried trip to the sewing-room 
for small repairs. 


T THE right of these two 
small articlesis a most com- 
plete double bag made to hold 
innumerable small belongings. 
This one was evidently intended 
for a dressy summer affair, but 
the same design in dark moiré 
ribbons would be mighty nice 
for a motor trip. For the 
foundation use a piece of light- 
weight canvas 24 inches long 
and 5 inches wide, and for the 
coverings, both sides, enough silk of any chosen 
color to cover the canvas, sewing the edges 
neatly with overcasting. Then fold each end 
to the center and point the ends. 

Bind the edges together with gilt braid half 
an inch wide and finish the points the same 
way. Use snap fasteners for closings and gilt 
cord for hangers. The cross-stitch design is 
worked in pale blue, rose, pink, buff and tan 
silks. This would make a lovely small gift 
for a bride. ; 

The fad for enameled-cloth sets for summer 
tables has extended to bags, as you see by this 
stunning design, with stenciled peacock feathers 


The Trend of the New Fancywork 


Shown in These Attractive Designs by Home Journal Girls 
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which are done in natural colors on white. The 
binding is of narrow black satin ribbon, 4% inch 
wide, and the tassel is of black mercerized 
thread attached with yellow wooden beads. The 
bag measures 16 inches deep and 12 inches wide. 
The handle is 3 inches wide and 5 inches high. 
The shaping of the bag should be done first with 
paper to insure good lines. A lining of yellow 
sateen completes the most effective color scheme. 

Black enameled cloth also comes in for a share 
of the season’s popular fancies and affords a 
rich opportunity for the spray of shaded pink 
roses (of worsted) as well as for the binding of 
bright green worsted in long and short button- 
hole stitch. 

The bag is lined with white sateen. It meas- 
ures 14 inches wide and 14 inches also to the top 
of the handle, which is 5 inches wide. The sides 
measure 9 inches high. 


NE of the little things that count in sum- 
mer comforts is the bureau bag of individual 
powder puffs, which has been made so airily of 
pink malines over a wire candle-shade frame. It 
is really a very durable bag and holds several 
dozen puffs—they are small, you know—made 
of absorbent cotton, padded into balls, with 
a small twist on top tied with baby ribbon. 
A circular bottom of cardboard covered 
with silk is sewed to the lower rim of the 
frame. The malines is set on plain, extend- 
ing about 5 inches above the top, where it 
is finished with a hem and casing for rib- 
bon hangers. Novelty flower braid covers 
all sewing to the frame. 
Among real filet laces are many exquisite, 
simple designs that can be copied effec- 
tively in crochet, and the chair-back 
piece illustrated is an excellent ex- 
ample of theidea. The pattern may be 
easily traced from here. Start with 80 
mesh in No. 50 cotton and continue 
plain for four rows. The border of 
closed mesh starts in the next row, in 
the fifth mesh from the end. A magni- 
fying glass will help, of course, in follow- 
ing the motifs. The pattern is suitable 
for trays, ends of table scarfs or corner 
inserts of luncheon cloths. 


Now that the season is on for porch 
cushions, the problem of their cost, 
it seems to us, is practically solved in 
these illustrated designs in gunny sack- 
ing embroidered in worsted. The 
color of this material, you know, is 
wood brown, and the coarse weave 
of the material is just the ground- 
work for flatembroidery like darn- 
ing and Swedish stitch. The latter 
is simply covering the stamped 
pattern with long straight stitches 
and may be easily worked on ma- 
terial like gunny-sack burlap or 
heavy scrim, following the weave. 
Odds and ends of worsteds will sup- 
ply the needs for working, at the fancy 
of the maker. Orange, light and dark 
green, old blue and dark brown are 
well distributed here. 

In cretonne one can scarcely dictate 
in the matter of color or design, but this 
especial cushion is wonderfully well 
planned in a cretonne of a black ground, 

flowers, pink in various shades, blue, yel- 
lows, purples, with the necessary foliage. 
Sewed on a circular cushion top, with a 
plaited band of rose-pink cotton poplin 3 
inches deep and banded with two rows of 
gilt braid, it would be difficult to imagine 
any more beautiful effect in the use of 
simple cotton goods. 

Then there are the cushion covers made 
of plain knitting—in the regular white 
knitting cotton. They are the best things 
ever for summer couches and hammocks 
and decidedly good-looking with knotted 
fringe at the ends. They wash as white as 
snow. Basket pattern or a variation in 
stitch works out beautifully in the cotton. 
So don’t put away your knitting needles. 
This lovely soft thread is really the lightest, 
most refreshing kind to handle on a warm 
day. 

The Needlework Editors are planning 
some new designs for illustration in a 
coming issue. 
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Meet My 


Housekeeping 
Assistant 


3-in-One cleans and polishes my 
furniture, woodwork, floors, oil- 
cloth, and linoleum. 


It makes dandy Dustless Dust 
Cloths and Polish Mops. 


A little in water makes cut glass 
and windows sparkle. 


3-in-One lubricates my sewing 
machine, and everything else 
about the house that ever needs 
oiling—clocks, locks, hinges. 


It prevents rust on the gas stove 
and tarnish on faucets, fixtures 
and other nickeled things. 


3-in-One 
The Universal Household Oil 


has 73 usesinevery home—your home. 
Now that you have been introduced to 
3-in-One, why not get thoroughly ac- 
quainted by writing today for 


FREE * Sample = Dictionary of 
Uses. To save postage, 
request these on a postal card. 
3-in-One is sold at all good stores. 
Eastof the Rocky Mountain states, 15c, 
25c and 50c in bottles; also in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans, 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165CVM. Broadway New York 
B107 





C0) A 
PORCH SHADES 


How Useful Is 
Your Porch? 


OW much of the day do 


you spend there? How 
often do your children play there? Is 


it arranged so you can sleep there? 

You can’t appreciate how useful 
your porch can be made until you 
have read our “‘ Book of Porches.” It isa 
book of real information, giving definite 
suggestions regarding porches of every 
size and kind. 


It will also explain the exclusive features 
of construction that make Aerolux Porch 
Shades superior in usefulness and wear to 
any other shades. 


We will send it to you 
free upon request. 


The Aeroshade Co. 
901 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis, 











AirlinE 


assury FONE Y vr 


and rarest of all honeys. 
Use Airline Honey in place of sugar. 


you have never known. 
Free—Our Honey Cook Book 


Mail us your grocer’s name and 
address and we will send it. 


“The Home of the Honey Bees” 


‘As Clean ail Pure 
as Sunshine 


A wholesome, flowery-flavored fuel- 
food. Made for your keenest relish by 
Nature and becs—the choicest, purest 


Keeps bread and cakes moist and fresh 
much longer and imparts a flavor that 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
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a Poal Tecture 
Babys 5 in 


An applettree in Spring glimmers with pink and white 
petals that fall in rosy showers or sway in clouds of bloom. 
There is nothing of fresher, more innocent beauty in the 
world, except— 


Yes, a Baby! That tree might be the Tree of Life. Babies 
are like those blossoms. Or think of a rose-garden in the 
summertime. The tiny hands and feet of a baby are like 
those silken-soft uncrumpling petals. 


But, after all, a Baby is not a fairy, but an intensely 
sensitive little human organism that demands constant care 
and protection, needs plenty of healthful sleep, and is 
subject to tortures of physical irritation during its first years. 


Also, there is nothing more helpless in nature. Even 
flowers are adapted to their environment and can protect 
themselves from the elements. 


The first dictate of common-sense to the mother is care 
of that delicate, flower-soft baby skin by using constantly 
a safe talcum powder. The rest of the family may take a 
fancy to Baby’s talcum. They usually do. But make them 
buy their own MENNEN'’S. 
And remember that MENNEN’S 
is the powder you want for Baby. 
It was the original Borated Talcum 
and there is nothing just like it 
for skin-comfort. 


MENNShN 


TALCUM POWDERS 
Mennen Talcums— with the original borated 
formula—include 
Borated Violet 
Flesh Tint Cream Tint 

Talcum for Men © 


THE MENNEN Company 
Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


© 


Laboratories: —42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Factory: — Montreal, Quebec. 
Sales Agent in Canada:— 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 





























The American Girl’s New 
Citizenship 


She Strives Toward an Ideal and Serves 


By Helen J. Ferris 


Organizer for Girls’ Work, War Work Council, Y. W. C. A. 


changes which the war 

made in our Amer- 
ican girls’ clubs was 
the awakening of girls 
everywhere to a real- 
ization of the serv- 
ice ideal. Before 
the war there were, 
indeed, many 
groups of girls who 
had a broad vis- 
ion of citizenship 
usefulness. Then 
came the war, with 
its clarion call to 
service, and almost 
at once the service ac- 
tivities became the 
most important of all. 
In them the club mem- 
bers found a greater, a 
more lasting satisfaction 
than they had ever be- 
fore found in their club 
work—and, strange to 
relate, they discovered 
that there was still ample 
time for club fun! So it is that 


Ox: of the most significant 
















In factories and stores we find 
the organizations of busi- 
ness girls doing similarly 
useful things, such as 
improvement of sani- 
tary conditions in 
factories, cafeteria 
lunchroom = estab- 
lished, stools 
placed in factory, 
and active co- 
operation with 
the Consumers’ 
League in mini- 
mum wage legisla- 
tion. 
There are many 
channels in a com- 
munity through which 
club members may ren- 
der valuable service. So 
it is that, in their 
churches, girls’ club mem- 
bers have found invalids 
who appreciated flowers 
or a cheery call; for the 
charity organization so- 
cieties, clothes have been col- 
lected and mended, baskets 








to-day, as never before, our American 

girls’ clubs are asking: ‘‘How can we render 
the greatest service? What is our ideal and 
how can we carry this ideal into our everyday 
living?” 

Many girls’ clubs howe thought that the best 
way of considering this important question is 
to read the lives of great women and to discuss 
them in club meeting. Then, when the club 
members have read of such useful citizens as 
Miss Jane Addams, Miss Julia Lathrop and 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, let them discuss just 
what personal characteristics have enabled 
these women to be so valuable to our country. 

A discussion concerning successful women 
may be made interesting if it concerns useful 
women whom the club girls themselves know. 
A beloved teacher, a fine business woman, a 
useful visiting nurse, the girls’ own mothers— 
what is it which makes people enjoy working 
with them? The importance of such citizen- 
ship characteristics as ability to codperate, 
intelligence, cheerfulness, persistence, thrift, 
interest in others is inevitably brought out in 
a club discussion of this kind. 


Good Citizenship Begins at Home 


sb first opportunity to put these ideals into 
practice is in the club meetings. Fair play, 
generosity, codperation—not a club meeting 
passes by without giving each club member 
an occasion for exhibiting these valuable char- 
acteristics of citizenship. 

There are many forms of service which club 
girls can render to their fellow club members. 
Most clubs have a standing committee whose 
duty it is to see that sick members are re- 
membered with cheery cards, flowers, fruit or 
a friendly call. Some clubs have funds to 
which all contribute but from which a mem- 
ber may borrow in time of need. One club of 
employed girls made arrangements with a local 
dentist whereby the club as a whole paid him 
a certain amount and the club members were 
entitled to his services at reduced rates. 

The importance of citizenship in the home 
has been recognized by our national girls’ 
organizations, and definite plans have been 
outlined whereby each girl receives recognition 
for the useful work which she does in her own 
home. This idea is especially useful to clubs 
of younger girls who are at home many hours 
of the day. 

The following are typical of the one hundred 
and sixteen home honors outlined in the Camp 
Fire Girls’ Manual: 

Make two kinds of bread and of cake. 

Clean an ice chest thoroughly twice a week 
for two months during the summer. 

A club will find many good suggestions for 
home citizenship in the manuals of the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Girl Reserves, the Girl Scouts, 
and from the publications of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Her Citizenship Tells in Her Work 


lt are in general two ways in which the 
citizenship ideal may be carried out in a 
girls’ school or in business life: first, by the spirit 
and quality of the work which the girl does 
there; second, by the things which the club 
as a group accomplishes. 

Many clubs of younger school or business 
girls have worked out systems of honors to be 
awarded, which include such accomplishments 
as regularity of attendance, accuracy of work, 
a spirit of codperation. 

The system of awarding honors, however, 
does not always appeal to older club girls. To 
them, the idea of rendering some larger service 
is especially desirable. And, as a result of this 
spirit, we find clubs of high-school girls who 
have done the following for their school: Pur- 
chased a new flag; furnished a clubroom; 
and taken charge of a cafeteria. 


filled at Christmas or Thanksgiving; 
for the almshouses, entertainments have been 
given, jam and other dainties contributed to 
the larder; for the settlements, girls’ clubs have 
often assumed the responsibility for a story- 
hour afternoon for the day nursery children. 
Such general community movements as 
“Clean-up Week,” “Beautify Our City” or 
“Swat the Fly” have found ardent support in 
even the youngest club girls.* Many sugges- 
tions for these activities are to be found in 
“Graded Social Service for the Sunday School,”’ 
by W. N. Hutchins. 


Her Service is for Others 


UCH services are made each summer by 

the now well-known “Eight Week Clubs.” 
These clubs are led each summer by college girls 
home for vacation, and have been chiefly organ- 
ized in rural communities. The following list of 
service activities (a partial record of what was 
accomplished in eight short weeks during the 
summer of 1918) should be an inspiration to all 
Club Girls: 

For the community. Bought chairs for 
community hall; held community meeting, 
talk by the farm adviser for the county. 

For church. Cleaned the church; bought 
new runners for the church. 

For children or other girls. Took ‘“ Fresh- 
Air” children; supplied clothing for an unfor- 
tunate child; wrote letters to a lonely girl in a 
city hospital. 

Perhaps few realize the service which girls’ 
clubs render educationally to those about 
them. ‘‘What?” exclaims someone. ‘‘ How 
can young girls help to educate others?” 
Perhaps the most widespread means is by coép- 
eration with national organizations, which wish 
to distribute their valuable and informing lit- 
erature through as many channels as possible. 
The following list of organizations, with which 
girl citizens may codperate, is suggestive: 

Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; Visiting Nurse 
Associations; Children’s Aid Society; Juvenile 
Protective Associations; Women’s Trade Un- 
ion League; National Consumers’ League; 
American Association for Labor Legislation; 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
“Safety First”? Society; Granges; Farmers’ 
Educational and Coéperative Union. 

A club and its leader should carefully con- 
sider its own local situation, choosing the form 
of service and'the channel of codperation which 
the club can most effectively use. 


Her Responsibility for Other Girls 


IRLS’ responsibility to the girls of the world 

is presenting itself as never before. The 
girls of France, of Belgium, of England, of too 
many countries to name are real girls to us now. 
It would be difficult to estimate the number 
of girls’ clubs that have adopted war orphans, 
that are thus contributing to their support, 
and even making clothes for them. Other chan- 
nels for this same kind of usefulness are to be 
found through the foreign departments of the 
Y. W. C. A. and of the various church mis- 
sionary societies, organizations which are look- 
ing east, north, south and west and can tell 
about girls and their needs everywhere. 

These are some of the ways in which our 
American girl citizens are to-day rendering 
vital service: The splendid results accom- 
plished by so many of our clubs have been 
made possible because an ideal of definite 
service is before them and because each mem- 
ber has set herself to the task of doing all that 
she can do. And that brings us to a girl citi- 
zenship motto—a motto which every girl will 
do well to memorize—a motto whichevery club 
may appropriately hang upon the walls of the 
clubroom. And the motto is simply this: 

“If every club member were just like me, 
what kind of club would my club be?” 
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MINUTE TA Mase 


Minute Gelatine 
makes all sorts of unusual 
hot-weather desserts 
and salads. You can 
prepare your dish in the 
cool morning, set it in 
your ice-chest, and at 
supper-time have a 
luscious surprise for your 
hot and tired family. 
Being measured for use, 
Minute Gelatine always 
jells. No anxiety or 
guesswork. Your desserts 
will have just the right 
quivery consistency. 
Look for the familiar red 
and blue package on 
your grocer’s shelf. 














Patties en Surprise 
Cut rounds from puff pastry four inches in diameter and about half an inch in 


thickness; with a smaller cutter make an incision in each round about half way 
through. Bake the rounds in a quick oven and remove the small cut centres; when 
cold, fill with the Tapioca and raspberry mixture and decorate the tops with the 
small pastry centres. Filling: Stir one-half cupful of MINUTE TAPIOCA into 
two cups of boiling water, cook until clear, add one cupful of crushed fresh 
raspberry pulp and juice, and half a cup of sugar. 
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Tapioca Pimento Salad 
Boil half a cupful of MINUTE TAPIOCA in two cupfuls of salted boiling water 


until clear, add one-half cupful of mayonnaise dressing and a dozen chopped olives 
and stir until creamy; pour into pimentos (the large red peppers put up in oil), set 
aside to cool, then slice them in rounds and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 





Peel four medium-sized apples and slice them thinly; put one and a half cups of water 
and half a cup of sugar into a saucepan, add the apples and cook slowly until apples 
are tender; rub the apples through a wire sieve, mix with half a glass of raspberry jelly, 
add one envelope of dissolved MINUTE GELATINE and pour into wet cup moulds; 
put the moulds in a cool place to set. When ready to serve, turn out on dish and 
garnish tops with whipped cream and pistachio or almond nuts. 


The New Edition of the Minute Cook Book 

has many new receipts for both Minute Tapioca 

and Minute Gelatine. It is gladly mailed free 
upon request. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
16 East Main Street Orange, Mass. 
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No Soaking 
Always Ready 
to (@ereli pe ae” 
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ORANGES MASS 


Minute Tapioca is nu- 
tritious and has a deli- 
cious flavor. It blends 
with fruits, vegetables, 
fish, and meats so delight- 
fully that it may be used 
successfully in soups, 
gravies, or entrées as well 
as in desserts. Unlike 
many other energy- 
building foods, it is easily 
digested. It is always 
ready for use and is fully 
cooked in fifteen min- 
utes. Look for the fa- 
miliar red and blue 
package on your grocer’s 


shelf. 
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CHe has built a Masterpiece 
in Refrigerators with 


Rounded Inside 
FrontCorners 
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Before you buy a’refrigerator, feel around the door frame for 
the rounded inside front corners. C. H. Leonard’s 36 years’ refrig- 


erator manufacturing experience has supplied this exclusive 
feature in refrigerators bearing his name. The 


LEONARD 


Clea 


Refrigerator 





Refrigerators Save Food 

A refrigerator is a vital necessity for food con- 
servation. It also saves work, footsteps, worry 
and money. It gives you properly chilled water 
and beverages; keeps children’s milk at health- 
fultemperatureandgenerallyguardsthefamily’ s 
well being. Ask your husband to go with you 
when looking at refrigerators. 











BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


D cosine abdominal support. 


and child. Dress as usual, 





Protects mother 
Normal appearance, 
Write for Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Mail orders full satisfaction. Fine for stout women 
and invalids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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is the standard by which to judge refrig- 
erators. Its snowy, one-piece, unscratch- 
able porcelain inside can be washed like 
a clean china dish—no place for dirt to 
collect—no smell to spoil food. The 
Leonard Trigger Lock draws door to air- 
tight joint. This with 10 walls of insula- 
tion constitute a wonderful ice and food 
saver. 


Visit the Leonard Dealer 
Leonard Cleanable Porcelain-Lined 


Refrigerators with exclusive features cost 
no more than any good refrigerator, and 
far less than some. We make refrigerators 
to suit every purse. Dealers in all the 
principal cities. 


Send for Mr. C. H. Leonard’s Book 


“Care of Refrigerators,” and catalog. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


105 Clyde Park Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


struction and Maintenance (board, lo 


Write “‘DirEcTREsS oF NURSES,” 
Philadelphia. 





Clean China 


“Like a 
Dish" 


YOUNG The School of Nursing of the Hospitals of 

the Graduate School of Medicine of the 

University of Pennsylvania has several 

WOMEN ynen in its corps of Pupil Nurses. 

An excellent opportunity for some intelli- 

gent young women to enter the nursin ~ profession. 
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In- 
ing & laundry) 
free. Asmall cash allowance is also furnished to the pupil. 
Polyclinic Hospital, 
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IS A DEPENDABLE 
INDICATOR OFA 
SMART SATISFACTORY 


(ollar 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 





























The Girl Whose Mother 


is “Old” 


By Harriet Brunkhurst 





=s|OU see, she started being a 
motherso young, and carescame 
thicklysothat she had littletime 
| to think of youth—to say noth- 
|| ingof keeping it—and always, as 
the years went on, she intended 

picking up the lost threads just 
=! as soon as this or that particu- 
larly absorbing incident should be finished. 
But the time never came—and, perhaps, never 
has until now, when to youth’s unseeing eyes 
she seems old. 

It starts innocently and sweetly enough, this 
shelving of mother, for to the small girl 
‘“mother’’ does indeed seem very old as. well as 
very wise. Not often, even in the twenties, does 
a girl realize that the tower of strength of her 
childish recollections was herself—as a young 
man said of his mother when referring to a 
period of his childhood—‘‘just a poor little 
girl.” 

Just how much of a mother’s youth—that is, 
the external evidencesof it—may have been sac- 
rificed for the children’s well-being the daughter 
cannot know. But if she chooses she can do 
much to restore the balance, reset the stage as 
it was upon her entry, to be ready for her exit, 
for in the natural order of things the daughter 
does not remain indefinitely in the home. 
And when the daughter has gone the mother 
will find it more difficult to retrace her steps 
toward youth. 

If a girl would measure her mother’s years 
by her own dreams there would be fewer “‘old”’ 
mothers. Never does a girl plan upon merging 
her life in that of her children; rather she 
dwells upon a triumphant recessional with that 
partner who makes the chief figure in her 
girlish pageant, of a life rounded out by chil- 
dren, made full and rich by their varied inter- 
ests, but never forgetful of its individuality 
and its inseparableness from that of the life 
companion. 














DA and Audrey were girls in the early 
twenties who became rather well ac- 
quainted through their church work, neither 
knowing the family of the other. Ada was 
bright and inclined to be gay, always charm- 
ingly gowned and socially busy; but, as she 
frequently bemoaned in more serious moods, 
love never came to her. 

Audrey was of a more quiet nature, prefer- 
ring a picture exhibit to a brilliant restaurant, 
a country walk to a fashionable thoroughfare, 
and she had been richly dowered with love 
from her cradle. 

“T had always a guilty feeling about Ada,” 
Audrey said. ‘Of my abundance it surely 
seemed that I could spare some warmth for her 
cheerlessness. I could be nice to her, but, try 
as I would, something barred anything more. 

“Tt was easy enough to gather from Ada’s 
conversation the probable cause of her loneli- 
ness. Her parents were old, and from little 
things she said I gathered that her sister also 
was much older than she. Apparently she was 
one of the children born so late in the parents’ 
lives that they seem ‘out’ of everything. I 
was sorry for her and deeply regretful that her 
life was not sunnier, but I could not force an 
affection for her. 

“She often told me of little outings her 
father or mother had taken, and their enjoy- 
ment she pictured always as that of old age 
marveling at youth. I recall a stab of regret 
that I felt on one occasion when without 
thought of Ada’s aged parents I told of a case 
of mistaken identity on the previous evening. 
My father had taken me out and the fact that 
I was ‘ Miss’ not ‘ Mrs.’ was not made plain in 
the introductions. As a consequence the peo- 
ple there thought that I was my father’s wife. 
‘How old do you think Mr. S is?’ a friend 
of ours asked. ‘Oh, thirty-five?’ was the an- 
swer. 

‘Naturally I was delighted, for he was then 
f.f{ty-two, though he did not show it. ‘It must 
be nice to have a young father,’ Ada sighed, 
and I felt ashamed of my stupidity in telling 
her of it. 

“Some time later she spoke of her father’s 
approaching birthday pathetically as of one of 
the few remaining. Some one asked how old 
he was and she answered, ‘Fifty-four!’ I 
was positively indignant. My own father was 
then fifty-three, and Ada had been talking of 
age! Afterward I met her mother, a charm- 
ingly youthful woman of forty-five. The sister 
was two years Ada’s senior— Ada, whose lonely 
youth drove her to seek pleasure away from 
home because there there was no understanding 
of youth! 

“Since then when I hear a girl talking of her 
‘old’ mother or father it makes me feel like 
doing what my brother calls ‘shaking things 
loose.’”’ 





ARIAN’S mother had been married when 

very young and had gone to live in a 
small town where it chanced that her friends 
were all much older than she and of grave, 
sedate character. She drifted gradually into 
thinking herself one of them, and, from the 
time Marian could remember at all distinctly, 
her mother had worn sober browns, dark blue 


and black. When Marian was fifteen her 
mother, then a widow of two years’ standing, 
though only thirty-four years old, decided to 
remove to a larger town in order to secure bet- 
ter educational advantages. 

When spring came the mother planned Mar- 


ian’s wardrobe in accordance with that of her, 


schoolmates. 
to be of black. 

“Mother,” said Marian suddenly, ‘why 
don’t you have some white dresses this sum- 
mer?” 

The mother stared at her in astonishment. 

‘“Why, what would people say? And be- 
sides, I am in mourning.” 

“T am not sure what people will say,” 
Marian answered, ‘“‘but at least they will stop 
saying ‘Isn’t it a pity to see so young a woman 
in such deep black?’ And if you must have 
mourning white is as deep as any. But it is 
time for half mourning—gray and lavender. 
Please, mother! What is the use of being 
old?” 

Isn’t it true? What is the use of being old? 


Her own—automatically—was 


F COURSE back in the town where Marian 
was born people did shake their heads 
when the widow in her white, gray and laven- 
der regained her prematurely banished youth. 
True it is, also, that they said that “it was 
only what might have been expected”? when, 
the day before Marian went to college, she 
acted as a radiant maid of honor to a charm- 
ing mother-bride. 

‘“Mother’s duty to father and to me is to 
be happy,” said Marian stoutly. “I am go- 
ing to college, then to work, and, of course, I 
shall marry if the right man comes. If my 
life is my own to do with as I choose, why is 
not hers? Why should mother sit at home and 
wear black?” 

And yet how much of tradition—and, alas, 
young folks’ ideas—would enforce the mother’s 
“staying at home and wearing black’’! 

However safe the small town or certain 
phases of city life may be without chaperonage 
there is something going radically wrong with 
the character development of the girl who 
cannot make herself companionable and her 
friends welcome in her home. 

And—beware the girl who speaks of her 
mother as ‘“‘old’”’! 

‘Mother never goes out,’ said Doris lightly, 
in answer to the query of an old friend of her 
mother. ‘She does not care about it, but she 
would love to have you come, and she will be 
so glad that I have seen you!”’ 

The older woman looked at the girl with keen 
though friendly eyes. 

“‘Don’t ever believe that, Doris,” she said; 
“‘T mean about her not caring to go out. She 
stays at home because she sees so much to do 
that there is no way out, and because she had 
a good time as a girl and she wants you to have 
yours now. But she not only likes to go, she 
even longs for it, and misses it every day of her 
life.” 


ORIS felt that she had been unjustly 

scolded, and for a time she was more in- 
dignant than remorseful or shocked, but she 
thought the matter over carefully on her way 
home. 

“Mother,” she said that evening, “if you 
used your Spanish lace scarf and flounces over 
that old crépe de Chine it would make a beau- 
tiful gown—that crépe is so beautifully cut, 
you know—and if you had it you could go to 
Mrs. White’s reception; and you know that 
you really ought to go.” 

The way her mother’s face lighted was a 
revelation to Doris. Her own gown for the 
reception of the new minister’s wife was already 
planned, but there had been no suggestion of 
the mother’s attendance. 

At the reception—and the mother was im- 
pressive in the lovely old lace—they met the 
friend who had awakened Doris’ sense of jus- 
tice. 

“Mother is going out more now,” she said 
brightly. ‘‘Isn’t it nice?” 

And the new minister’s wife asked: 

““Who was thesweet-looking girl with the 
lovely mother?” 

The Dorises are not always awakened, how- 
ever, and some of them never come to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that many a time when the 
small occupant of the cradle demanded inces- 
sant attention the girl-mother’s feet may have 
been aching for a dance. 


She was just as young as Doris when she took. 


upon her slender shoulders the burdens of a 
family, and she had just as much appetite for 
pleasure as has Doris. 

So stop and think about it, for probably 
your mother is only a girl but a few years older 
than yourself—though calmer and more serene. 
But youth is not all in contours—it lives in the 
heart; and the suffering that youth of the 
contours may inflict upon youth of the heart 
is incredible. The fact that the hurt is not 
intentional helps, of course, but it cannot heal 
the hurt. 


And it would be well to remember, too, that 


real age is rather unnecessary and decidedly 
out of the fashion. 
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The Bungalow Tea House on the Top of the Hill 





Oncea Home, Nowa Iea Room 
By Mary H. Northend 


IVERVIEW 
R Bungalow, the 
Home of Goo 
Eats,’ was the unique 
sign we Came upon one 
day in our automobile 
rambles. The sign 
stood at the end of a 
wooded path and we 
decided to follow it 
and investigate. Up 
the hill we climbed till 
we came toa compact 
little house one story 
in height and built on 
the highest elevation 
of land on a three-acre 
estate. A delightfully 
cordial woman met us 
at the porch steps and 
made us feel quite at 
home—as if we were 
expected guests. 
When we exclaimed 
at the beauty of the 





During the Summer Months Guests 


The windows were 
daintily curtained and 
quaint candlesticks 
and bits of pewter 
adorned the mantel. 
The remainder of the 
house, with equally at- 
tractive furnishings, 
wasthrownopen tothe 
guests and preserved 
the delightful home- 
like atmosphere for 
which the little bunga- 
low was noted. 


ITH an idea of 

step-saving, the 
pantry was most care- 
fully planned, for in 
orderto makethe most 
of the venture no extra 
help was to be called 
in. Over the sink, on 
shelves, were the 
china and glasses. At 


situation, she told us one side was a cup- 
chosen on account of -«&%@_ Setved on the Veranda, From gare, Blnsneg ins 
the wonderful view of Which There is a Beautiful View filled with glassbottles, 
the surrounding coun- each labeled according 


try, which was framed by the merry little river 
that ran sparkling through the meadow at the 
foot of the hill. So great was its elevation that 
the west winds all through the summer months 
came frisking into the well-planned windows, 
carefully arranged for cross drafts. 

It was a charming little bungalow with its 
fifteen-foot-wide veranda at one side, in full 
view of the river, and on dreamy moonlight 
nights shafts of light flooded the veranda with 
their soft tints, 


HE idea of tea houses and inns is by no 

means new, but the utilizing of your own 
home, as did thisclever woman, is a newscheme, 
and has proved an interesting and productive 
venture, as our host revealed to us inthe story 
of how it all came about. 

When the garden was at its prime, ill health 
debarred the man of the house from his usual 
occupation, causing him to take up farming as 
an industry rather than asa pastime. Desiring 
to be of assistance, his wife started this scheme 
as a means of support, turning the bungalow, 
not into a tea house, but into a wayside inn, 

vhere meals could be served to order. 

With a view to specializing, and conserving 
paper, no menus were provided, the orders 
being given for distinctive dinners, which 
ranged in price according to the number of 
courses. In order to meet this demand, the 
dining room was turned into a large lunch 
room, The walls were painted a light buff, and 
the bare floors covered with quaint, braided 
rag mats, while small oak tables, stained, and 
Windsor chairs were placed attractively about. 
It wasanairyand cheerfulroom, about fifteen by 
twenty feet, and the roomy veranda furnished 
additional space. 


to its contents, so it could be found easily. The 
lower half had a board that pulled out, making 
a table, and the division underneath—instead 
of a closet—had three tin-lined compartments 
that swung outward holding sugar, flour and 
meal. 

Directly opposite was another built-in 
closet, where cooking dishes stood on the shelf; 
the lower part being divided into closets with 
shelves fastened to the door, so that, when 
opened, the bread jar or the jar of molasses 
could easily be lifted when needed for cooking. 
A large box with a wire run through it held the 
recipes, each written on a card and alphabet- 
ically placed on the wire, so that they were 
never mislaid. 

A book, alphabetically arranged, was also 
kept of the name of the hostess giving the din- 
ner, the date on which it was given, the cost 
and the dishes served. This simplified matters 
and it is indexed so that, if guests demand a 
similar dinner any time, she has but to turn 
back to the old day book to provide the same 
menu. 

The house was built back from the road to 
allow for an old-fashioned garden, where the 
flowers with their bright colorings made a 
picturesque setting for the weathered shingles. 
These flowers not only enhanced the beauty 
of the grounds, but served as a decoration for 
the daintily white-covered tables, and are a 
source of great delight to all the guests. 

A small colony of hens were housed at the 
rear of the grounds. The hens not only fur- 
nish fresh eggs, but broilers as well. 

In front of the hencoopisa carefully planned 
vegetable garden, while the upper portion is 
a thriving orchard with luscious apples, pears 
and small fruits. 










One of the Most Cheerful Rooms I Have Ever Been In 




















1869-1919 
50rn ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 












Every drop 
awakens 
flavor 








































Good vinegar improves food. 

Let the Heinz label on a bottle of vinegar be your 
guarantee of purity, quality and flavor. 

Ask for it by name—‘‘ Heinz 
Vinegar.’”’ Don’t risk food waste 
by the false economy of buying 
the unknown. 

For fifty years the name Heinz 
on bottle or can has meant good 
things to eat. 

All Heinz Vinegars are pure, 
are made of the finest materials 
and have been aged in wood until 
they are. mellow and fragrant. 
They impart a delightful taste to 
every food they touch. 


























































































PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 





Baked Beans, Spaghetti, 
Tomato Ketchup, India Relish 


Some of the 





ONE QUART 


Pints, quarts and half-gallons, Malt, Cider and White 
In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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One-Half Cup 


Makes 4 Dishes 


Simply Stir in 
Boiling Water 


| $i 


‘i 
ON 
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in two minutes. 


Now you can serve the morning oat dish, no matter what 
your hurry. And serve it as quickly as a cold cereal food. 


Presto—It Is 


We call this new creation ‘Two- 
Minute Oat Food.” You simply stir it 
in boiling water. In less than two min- 
utes it absorbs the water, and is ready, 


soft and hot. 


We cook it three hours by live steam 
under pressure, at higher than boiling 
It is cooked as oats should be, 
but as oats rarely are. And cooked at 
a heat which gives the dish a new, ex- 


heat. 


quisite flavor. 


It means an ever-ready oat food— 
the greatest food that grows. 
means to all a multiplied enjoyment. 


The Quaker Oals@mpany __.,.,, 
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Two-Minute Oat Food 


A Hot Dish, Already 3-Hour Cooked 
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Now You Can Get It 
An Instant Hot Oat Food 


At last, Mrs. Housewife, we offer you the dish you've always 
wanted. A super-cooked oat food, to be served steaming hot 


Ready 


you condensed. 


And it 
ask today. 
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8 Dishes in a Cup 


After cooking for three hours we 
evaporate the oats. So they come to 


Dissolved in boiling water, one cup 
makes five cups—or eight dishes—of 
hot, flavory oat food. One 15-cent 
package supplies 20 big servings, and 
you save the cost of cooking. 

Get a package from 
see what this new foo 

It means quick serving— 

It means easy digestion— 

It means delightful flavor. 

Ask for Two-Minute Oat Food— 
Price, 15 cents. 


P peed grocer and 




























The Onl. 
Instant Hot 
Oat Food 


A Super- 
Cooked 
Oat Dish 
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Keep the Hair in Place” 
5 Different Sizes- Sent “es oP a re oe : 
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“TREO 
GIRDLE 


The All-Elastic Corset 
( Wid the Feature Strip)’ 








THE “TREO” GIRDLE 
MA42E entirely of porous woven surgical elastic 
web, which “gives” freely to every = 

of the body, yet firmly holdsthe figure. Lends grac 
withabsolutecomfort. Our patented method vp roo 
struction and character of materials used make it 
equally desirable forstreet, dancing, evening orsport 
wear; white or flesh tint. Retail, Misses’ lengths, 
$3.00 to $7.50; Adults’ lengths, $4.00 to $10.00. 

CAUTION, The TREO GIRDLE has the fea- 
ture strip of elastic above the elastic waist-line 
band, and, therefore, suppotts the body above and 
below the waist-line, Other similar all-elastic gar- 
ments are simply hip-confiners, and Not Elastic 
Corsets. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for 
FREE Booklet. 


“Paraknit” Brassiere 

is made of “ Paraknit,” a new kind of light weight, 

open work, elastic material, invented by us which is 

very, very flexible, extremely stylish, and — 
Reinforced 


edge supports and reduces diaphragm cedhoet 
pressure, and is a very great advantage. Retail $2 
and $2.50 at dealers’, or write for illustrated booklet, 
TREO COMPANY, Inc. 
160-B Fifth Avenue - New York 
In Canada, Address, EISMAN e CO., Toronto 























A Homemade Shower Bath 


Which Can be Constructed at Small Expense 


E AGREED that 

we needed a 

shower bath in our 
new home, but when I went 
shopping for one I found 
that it would be impos- 
sible to make my pocket- 
book reach to the price 
which was being asked for 
them. This was the first 
obstacle I met, and the 
second was that many of 
the showers which I saw 
required the wearing of a 
bath cap. Of course this 


_ objectionable feature did 


not appearin all the makes. 
So we decided to design an 
end shower ourselves. The 
picture will show you the 
shower with the curtains 
complete as built in our 
bathroom, and the details 
will give anyone desiring 
to duplicate our scheme 
sufficient data to work on. 

The materials required 
were: 

Curtain—unbleached 
muslin; 

White enamel; 

Brush; 

Rubber tubing— %- 
inch—four feet; 

Hairdresser’s spray; 

Brass wire for hooks; 

Screws. 


WE HAD to employ a 
plumber to arrange 
the piping for us. For the 
framework %%-inch black 
iron pipe was used, which can be bought, 
cut and threaded for a few cents a foot. The 
tees, elbows and flanges cost us about five 
cents each, although this price may be low for 
conditions now. The frame may be made to 
suit any room, by attaching it to walls and 
ceiling, as circumstances warrant. If no walls 
are convenient, it can be suspended entirely 
from the ceiling on two pieces of pipe terminat- 
ing in pipe flanges. 
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Our Shower When it Was Completed 





For the curtain 
we thought that oe 
muslin would be bet- 
ter than rubber be- 
cause it has no odor 
and can be easily 
laundered. The “S” 
hooks are made from 
No. 10 brass wire 
bent to form. The 

small 
hook 







i Turns Here for 
| Up and Down 


(3) Soldered Joint 


Detail of A 





Side Wall 


goes through a buttonhole in the 





‘, ye 


curtain and the large hook goes 





< 4 


‘Pipe Tees 
Flanges 





4 End Wall Bathtub 5 Feet 


; Nipple Nuc 
i Tees,OneTurned Up.and One Down, ea 
: H Ceiling Support, Screns in Here ai 


over the pipe. The curtain never 
leaks a drop. 





T MAY be well to say that this 
type of frame gives twice the 
room as the ring type, and 
should be favored by those who 
want a shower. Once installed, 











the first cost will never be re- 








This Shows the Details of the Piping 


gretted, because it is worth its 
price every year. 





The New Filet Crocheted 
Sweater 


turned quite noticeably to crocheting, 
especially fiiet, a new wrinkle has been 
addedin the way of a sweater—many of them, 
in fact, in lovely shades of worsted and 
mercerized cotton that rival one another in 
effective designs taken from filet laces. The 
method of the work is the same, using a double 
crochet in every other chain. The sweater 
illustrated is one of the very simple designs, 
with a large rose frorit 
and back and simple 
borders in open-work. 
It is black with white 
trimmings and is very 
good looking over a 
white or a striped dress. 
S1zE 36—MATERIALS 
REQuIRED: Onecrochet 
hook No. 7 and three 
balls of floss. Set up 50 
mesh. Medium-loose 
stitch. Crochet 3double 
stitches, then 3 loops. 
Alternate this to the 
end of the row, then 
reverse and make first 
3 loops, then 3 double 
crochet for the block 
effect for 3 rows; open 
mesh for 4 rows. 
Desicn: 20 mesh; then 3 solid in dc., 3 
open, 3 solid, remaining mesh open. Turn: 
2p Row—18 open mesh, 5 d. c. solid mesh; 
one open mesh, 5 solid, remaining mesh on 
row open. 3p Row—18 open, 3 solid, 1 open, 
2 solid, 3 open, 2 solid, 1 open, 3 solid, remain- 
ing open. 4TH Row—18 open, 4 solid, 1 open, 
4 solid, 1 open, 5 solid, remaining open. 5TH 
Row—18 open, 4 solid, 1 open, 5 solid, 1 open, 
4 solid, remaining open. 6TH Row—18 open, 
4 solid, 1 open, 2 solid, 1 open, 2 solid, 1 open, 4 
solid, remaining open. 7TH Row—19 open, 
2 solid, 1 open, 1'solid, 1 open, 3 solid, 1 open, 
1 solid, 2 open, 1 solid, remaining open. 8TH 
Row—20 open, 3 solid, 3 open, 3 solid, remain- 
ing open. 9TH ROw—19 opén, 9 solid, re- 
maining open. 10TH Row—22 open, 3 solid, 
remaining open. This finishes the rose. 


G tame the tide of women’s energy has 


i) 





Crochet 45 rows open mesh; add 38 mesh for 
sleeves. Crochet 20 rows, bind off 15 mesh for 
neck. Crochet 3 rows for shoulder; then 20 
rows to complete sleeve. Bind off 38 mesh for 
sleeve, and continue for three rows. Return, 
and repeat for the other sleeve. Add three 
loop stitches toward the front every other row 
while crocheting the sleeves on each side. 

Join the fronts by adding 20 mesh. For the 
design across the front make blocks for 3 rows 
the same as at the bot- 
tom of the sweater. 
Continue down the 
tront until it equals the 
back, making the rose 
design in the front the 
same as in the back. 

Collar. Set up 12 
mesh; block for 2 rows, 
‘open mesh for 4 rows— 
block on sides of collar 
by crocheting one mesh 
solid every other row. 

DeEsicn: Open 4 
mesh, solid 1 mesh,open 

1, solid, open 1, solid, 
remaining open. 2D 
Row—open 4 mesh, 
solid 1, open 1, solid 1, 
remaining open. 3D 
Row—Open 4, solid 2, 
open 1, solid 2, remaining open. 4TH Row— 
Turn, 2 open, 2 solid, 2 open, 1 solid, 2 open, 1 
solid, 2 open. 5TH Row—Turn, 3 open, 2 
solid, 1 open, 2 solid, remaining open. 6TH 
Row—Turn, 5 open, 1 solid, 1 open, 1 solid, 
remaining open. This finishes design. Crochet 
27 open mesh; repeat design, 27 open mesh, 
repeat design to end. Continue block design 
at sides over shoulder for sleeveless garment. 

Cuffs. Pick up stitches and crochet block 
design for 3 rows. Diminish at end of each row 
until the cuff is the right size for the wrist. 
Crochet 4 rows open mesh, then 4 rows block 
mesh, 4 rows open mesh. 

Sew up the sweater, leaving the sides open 
from a little below the waist. 

Belt. 8 mesh; block for,114 yards. Crochet 
balls, and sew on ends of sash. 
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“Whoop-e-e!” Bobbie says. “I’m glad it aint that old shortcake.” 

Whether Bobbie’s preferences are shared by Betty and Nan or 
not, their approval of the Jell-O is plain enough. They know what 
they like and mamma knows what is good for them. 

At this time of the year when fruit kept over is about all gone, 
and only strawberries are to be had, Jell-O largely takes its place, 
for Jell-O is the next best thing to the real fruit itself. 

If you cannot get strawberries you can have Strawberry Jell-O, 
which is wonderfully enjoyable these 
warm spring days. 

And there is Raspberry Jell-O, 
beautiful to see and delicious to eat— 
raspberries in a lovely new form. 

And Cherry Jell-O that looks like 
the richest of the fruit, and tastes like it. 

And the other three flavors of 
Jell-O—Orange, Lemon and Chocolate—pure, true flavors, like the 
fruit itself. 

All these can be made into cool and sparkling “plain” desserts 
or the more substantial Bavarian creams that women and children 
are so partial to and men find so satisfactory that they always want 
more. 


To Make Bavarian Creams 


Everybody knows, of course, that a plain Jell-O dessert is made 
by dissolving a package of Jell-O in a pint of boiling water and 
letting it cool and harden, but everybody doesn’t know how to make 
Bavarian creams in the easy Jell-O way; so we will tell you how. 

For a strawberry cream, chop or cut fine with a knife half a box 


Bobbie’s Good Judgment 
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of strawberries, sprinkle with half a cup of sugar and stand ina 
colander to drain. Dissolve a package of Strawberry Jell-O in half a 
pint of boiling water. When cool, measure strawberry juice and add 
enough cold water to make half a pint and turn into the dissolved 
Jell-O. Whip until of thickness of whipped cream and then fold in 
the cut strawberries. Serve in sherbet glasses. Garnish with fresh 
berries. 

Any fresh or canned fruit can be used instead of strawberries. 

For a perfect pineapple Bavarian 
cream dissolve a package of Lemon 
Jell-O in a half pint of boiling water 
and add a half pint of juice from a can 
of pineapple. When cool and still 
liquid whip with an egg beater to the 
consistency of whipped cream and add 
half a cup or a cup of shredded pine- 





apple from the can. 

Never overlook the fact that JellO can be whipped with 
an egg-beater in the same manner as cream, and _ that 
whipping Jell-O changes it fully as much as whipping cream 
changes that. 

The six flavors of Jell-O are Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Grocers and general storekeepers sell 
them two for 25 cents. 

In the latest JellO Book there are recipes for dainty salads 
as well as desserts, and a great deal of information that will 
save money for the housewife and make her work easier and 


pleasanter. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Iron This Easy, Econaetical Way 


O you realize, Mrs. Housewife, how many 
moments you waste bending over the hot 

stove changing irons? You should iron in an 
easier, quicker and more economical way—use the 
Imperial Self-Heating Iron. It saves steps, saves energy 


and saves fuel. 


Produces that even, steady heat 


which brings the best results with the least effort. 


The Imperial Iron is so simple 
and so safe, your child can use 
it as easily and effectively as your- 
self. There is nothing to get out 
of order; it is so easily cleaned. 
No annoying cords or tubes to 


become tangled. Handle always re- 
mains cool. Fuel tank absolutely 
out of the way. No odors. Irons 
everything from heavy woolens to 
the most delicate laces. Heated 
by kerosene or gasoline. 


IMPERIAL 
SELF-HEATING IRON 


Price $6 delivered (except in Pacific Coast States) 


Housewives everywhere are enthusiastic in their praises 


of the Imperial Iron. 
household necessity, but it 
is a sound investment, pay- 
ing immediate and contin- 
ued dividends. Can be 
used anywhere. Splendid 
for traveling. Takes place 
of a small gas stove. 

Give your order to our 
agent when he calls, or write 
us for FREE Booklet, 
“Modern Ironing.” 


We have an Attractive Proposition for reliable agents. 


Not only is the Imperial Iron a 


fs Wa, vali ile & Pit 
Pioneers and World's Largest 
Makers of Self-Heating Irons 


Write for particulars. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 


1226 West Harrison Street 


B708 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. L. Hedges, 329 W. 8th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast 
B. F. Gilbert, 1st Natl. Bank Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 
General Agent for Texas, La., Okla. and Ark. 
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THE (INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


Needles 


Replace steel phonograph needles! 


ONORA Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles are for use on 
ALL MAKES of steel needle records. They play 50 to 
100 times, mellow the tone, are more economical, more 
convenient, save constant needle changing, and increase 


the life of the records. 


Study the microphotographs. Fig. A shows an ordinary 
steel needle after playing one record. Notice that the 
point is worn off. Fig. B shows Sonora Needle after play- 
ing one record. No wear perceptible. Fig. C shows Sonora 


Needle after playing over 50 records. 


Needle has worn 


down but is still in perfect playing condition. 
3 Grades: Loud—Medium—Soft 


30c per card of 5. 


In Canada, 40c 


FREE! Sample Sonora Needle will be sent FREE 
e on request. Write for it today. 
Note how many times it plays 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Fur. 


George E. Brightson, President 


279 Broadway, Dept. 3, New York 


Toronto: Ryrie Building 


C AUTION: Beware of —,, Ne yeomet ag needles 
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My Rich Neighbor and 
My Poor Neighbor 


By Elliott Flower 


==) HAVE two neighbors, and they 
(| make an extremely interesting 


study to me. One of those 
neighbors— Mr. Richman—is 
well-to-do; the other—Mr. 
Poorman—is, as his name indi- 
cates, poor. Now, Richman is 
Le * not a miser, nor is Poorman a 
spendthrift. Poorman is an industrious chap, 
of good habits, who is striving hard to get 
ahead. Yet Poorman is guilty of extravagances 
that Richman would not countenance. There 
is nothing within reason that Mrs. Richman 
and the Richman children want that they may 
not have, while Mrs. Poorman and the Poor- 
man children are compelled to do without 
many of the comforts of life and Poorman 
himself has a desperate struggle to provide 
them with the few that they have. Still, I 
can’t help noticing that there is more of sys- 
tematic economy in the Richman household 
than in the other. 

For example, the Richman children attend a 
private school that is quite beyond the means 
of Poorman, but that can hardly be called ex- 
travagance in Richman’s case. His children, 
too, as is to be expected, are most perfectly and 
appropriately attired. So are the Poorman 
children—at the beginning of the term. There 
is nothing elaborate or ostentatious about the 
dress of the Richman children, for the family is 
not of the vulgar rich, but you realize at once 
that their parents have money. The Poorman 
children make almost the same impression—at 
the beginning of the term. Of course, a woman 
would see at once that the Richman clothing 
is of finer fabric, more expensively made and 
richer in its trimmings, but the Poormans have 
approached this perfection as closely as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and their children are 
as spick-and-span and as pleasing to the eye 
as the others. 








OME across the Richman and the Poorman 

children at play and you would at once 
conclude that the Poorman children belonged 
to the wealthy family, and the Richman chil- 
dren to the impecunious one. The Richman 
children return directly home from school, and 
presently they appear in their play clothes. 
You will find the youngest in blue denim 
jumpers and the others attired with equal 
appropriateness for the “‘ business” of the mo- 
ment. But you will never find the Poorman 
children in any such cheap and suitable rai- 
ment; they play in their school clothes. 

“Ves,” sighs Mrs. Poorman, “‘the Richmans 
can afford a wardrobe for every purpose.’ 

But is that the explanation? Isit not merely 
a subterfuge whereby Mrs. Poorman eases her 
conscience? 

The Poorman children will need new school 
clothes long before the Richman children will. 
Perhaps they will have to do without, but the 
need will be great and there will be a heart- 
breaking effort to supply it. 

And a trifling expenditure at an earlier 
date—possibly no expenditure at all—would 
have obviated this. Suitable clothing for play 
is to be had at small price, and there is much 
more economy in providing it than there is in 
incurring the early necessity of purchasing 
another school outfit. 

Even if this slight additional expense should 
be beyond the means of Poorman, there are 
usually old clothes that will do well enough for 
play. But Mrs. Poorman ignores such inci- 
dental economies, and there are several reasons 
for this: 

First, she wants to keep up appearances. 

Second, her children always want to wear 
their nice clothes. 

Third, she has no maid to take the responsi- 
bility of seeing to their change of raiment. 


OW, keeping up appearances is a costly, 

and often wasteful, business. It is foolish 
enough, but bad management makes it infi- 
nitely worse. Mrs. Poorman, for instance, buys 
almost exclusively for Sunday. I mean her 
purchases for her children are seldom utilita- 
rian, but rather for display. It is a good deal 
as if a man, being able to afford but one suit of 
clothes at a time, should invariably purchase a 
dress suit. 

In consequence, you may see a Poorman 
child playing tag in a velvet coat, which is an 
extravagance that Richman would consider 
inexcusable in his family. Mrs. Poorman will 
tell ;you, however, that it is the only decent 
thing the child has. Wherefore, the child is 
not only inappropriately dressed, but there is 
really wasteful extravagance in Mrs. Poor- 
man’s management. 

Mrs. Poorman chooses her place of living 
with the idea of keeping up appearances. She 
wishes to live in a nice neighborhood, of 
course, but she shows the same lack of judg- 
ment in selecting her neighborhood that she 
does in selecting clothes. It is an unfortunate 
fact that nice neighbors, with other advan- 
tages, are figured in real-estate value, but 
Mrs. Poorman pays more than is really neces- 
sary for them. The fact is, her idea of a nice 
neighborhood is merely an expensive neighbor- 
hood. 


Having her show flat, Mrs. Poorman must 
see that it is properly furnished. She may not 
entertain for herself, but she must try to do a 
little something for her children; and anyhow, 
her children will have the neighbors’ children 
in occasionally. So, since she deems it impor- 
tant that the show rooms shall be in keeping 
with the “position” she is trying to maintain 
there has been a somewhat lavish expenditure, 
and Poorman is still paying for it. The collec- 
tor for the installment furniture house calls 
every other Thursday and the piano man is 
there promptly on the first day of every month. 


AST summer Mrs. Poorman decided to take 
her children to the seashore for three weeks. 
Now it costs such a lot of money to get chil- 


dren ready for an outing, and they really must ° 


be suitably dressed; so Mrs. Poorman worked 
herself sick and ran her husband further in 
debt getting ready this display at a resort of 
some fashionable pretensions. On the other 
hand, the Richmans quietly gave up their 
European trip because the business situation 
was not wholly satisfactory. 

Yet Mrs. Poorman thinks she is economical. 
She makes many sacrifices herself—sacrifices 
that do not involve appearances—and she 
considers herself a capable manager. No one 
else could buy more in the way of fine raiment 
with the little money that is at her disposal; 
she is sure she makes it go as far as anyone 
could. I am not disposed to blame her par- 
ticularly—-I can see the disadvantages under 
which she labors, and in some degree we are 
all doing very much as she does—but looking 
at it judicially, I can also see that Mrs. Rich- 
man is the more truly economical. 

Now, I am not putting all the blame on Mrs. 
Poorman. On the contrary, I am inclined to 
think that Poorman himself is primarily at 
fault—not always, of course, but usually. 
True, there ave girls so utterly selfish and friv- 
olous that they will always be extravagant and 
careless managers, but I think the average 
girl, when she marries, is supposed to take her 
cue from her husband. She will be, in matters 
of financial management, pretty much what he 
makes her, whether she has been previously 
economical or extravagant. 

There are plenty of exceptions, of course, 
and the rule does not apply at allin those circles 
where wealth is the first consideration, but I 
think the average girl begins married life with 
an earnest desire to codperate with her hus- 
band in every possible way. If she does not 
know how, she is ready and anxious to learn 
how. Previous training counts for a great deal, 
of course, but the character of the man also 
counts for a great deal. 


OORMAN makes his children no allowance, 

but he gives them money from time to time, 
the amount depending upon circumstances. 
Sometimes they have more than the Richman 
children, but more often they have nothing at 
all, there being no system about it. ‘‘If dad is 
feeling good to-night we can get some more,” 
they say. Indeed, they seem to be in some- 
thing of a fever to get rid of any coins that 
they may have in their pockets. 

Richman’s system is different and he makes 
his children an allowance, but he makes up no 
deficiencies; nor does Mrs. Richman help the 
children out. If they fail to provide for those 
things which their allowance is supposed to 
cover they go without. 

The Richman children, too, have a better 
idea of property rights. One of the Richman 
boys broke a neighbor’s window. It was not 
intentional, of course, but he did it. Richman 
sent the boy over to apologize and to say that 
he—the boy—would have it replaced at once. 
And that is just what the boy had to do. His 
father advanced the money, of course, but the 
boy had to earn and repay every cent of it; 
and he had to do it by good hard work too. 
That boy isn’t costing anybody anything for 
damages now. 

The Poorman boys, on the other hand, set 
fire to an alley fence and burned a shed. This 
wasn’t intentional, either, but they did it. 
Poorman said boys had been building bonfires 
all over the neighborhood and that his were no 
worse than others. He didn’t believe they did 
it anyway. 

He finally paid something under protest, but 
didn’t ask his boys to compensate him, and the 
result is that the boys have learned nothing 
from the incident. They are quite as careless 
and destructive as before. 

So Richman pursues his economical way, 
spending ten times as much as Poorman—and 
wasting less. Poorman, having less, is gwing 
his family daily lessons in careless manage- 
ment of what he has. His wife, ever anxious 
to keep up appearances, adds materially to the 
burden; and the children, lacking much, are 
lacking in nothing so much as a knowledge of 
the value of money. 

In brief, the Richmans are rich enough to be 
able to afford to be openly and avowedly eco- 
nomical, while the Poormans’ poverty is the 
excuse, if not the reason, for their extravagance. 

Now isn’t that absurd? But isn’t it true of 
thousands of cases? 
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Happy Preserving Days 


This Mirro Preserving Kettle Will Help In Many Ways 


UCCESSFUL preserving starts with a 

fine kettle—one that will take the heat 
quickly and hold it—one that will save fuel, 
save time, and save the contents. 


This splendid Mirro Preserving Kettle will 
do all that, and more: It will last for years, 
for Mirro Aluminum has five to ten times 
the durability of ordinary kitchen ware. 


But, that is not all. This Mirro Kettle 
has seven remarkable features that will 
make you glad toown it. They are the sum 
of a quarter century’s experience in high- 
grade aluminum making. Note them: 


(1) The well-formed, easy-pouring lip. 
(2) The solid, tightly-rolled, sanitary bead, 
free from dirt-catching crevice. (3) Smooth, 
rounded corners—easily cleaned. 


(4) Handle ears permit handle to be 
moved to any one of three different positions 








without coming in contact with sides of 
utensil. (5) Tilting handle with eye for 
hanging. 


(6) The famous Mirro finish. *(7) Beauty, 
workmanship and durability, guaranteed by 
the well-known Mirro trade-mark which is 
stamped into the bottom of every utensil. 


The demand for Mirro Aluminum is phe- 
nomenal. Millions of discriminating 
purchasers have been quick to recognize it 
as the ware that most truly reflects good 
housekeeping. 


Yet, Mirro Aluminum, with its many 
unusual features, is sold at a price that is 
truly moderate. The better dealers every- 
where have it. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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ALUMINUM — 


What Would Griddle Cakes 
Be Without Syrup? 


BE SURE and try a can of the new Karo maple (Green Label), 


the syrup with a body, not a thin, watery sweetness, but a 
good rich syrup of delicious maple flavor. It makes the cakes. 


Karo syrup, which was the boys’ favorite in camp and cantonment, 
is found on thousands of family tables. 


America is eating more candy than ever. 


None better than the kind you make 


at home with Karo (Blue Label). You'll be surprised at your skill in working 
out the recipes in the Corn Products Cook Book. Here is one for candy and 
another for ginger cookies. Results delicious. 


Karo Chocolate Peppermint Candy 


Put two cups sugar with one cup Karo over fire 
in a large saucepan (owing to it rising very high 
in cooking). Let it cook till when tested by drop- 
ping pee portion in a cup of ice water it is brittle. 
Then add two tablespoonfuls Mazola, boil a few 
minutes, add one teaspoonful essence of pepper- 
mint, and one teaspoonful baking soda. Boil up- 
ward, and pour into well-oiled four-inch-square pans. 
Let cool, and cut into bars—then coat with follow- 
ing chocolate coating: 


Put one-half pound of chocolate in a double 


boiler, melt with as little heat as possible, stir until 


well melted. (Do not allow water to get in while 
melting, as it makes the chocolate dull). Pour onto 
a marble slab, and work with the hands until it 
begins to cool. 
Ginger Cookies 

1% cups Mazola 2 tablespoons ginger 
I cup Coo sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 
Y2 cup Karo 2 cups flour 
4 eggs 

Warm the Karo and sugar and add the Mazola. 
Beat up the eggs and add to the first mixture; then 
add the ginger, flour and baking powder. 
Beat hard and add enough flour to roll out. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


New Corn Products Cook Book beautifully illustrated in colors mailed on request. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. EP. O. Box 161 New York 
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Cooking in the Open 


What to Take With You for the Overnight Camp 
By Bertha E. Shapleigh and Marie M. Reilly ' 


N ALL camp cookery a few rules apply,: 
] whether the camping be for a day, a night 

or longer. The first consideration is the 
right choice of equipment as regards utensils, 
stores and food supplies to be taken. This 
equipment will vary from that which can be 
carried by the individual to that which is 
shipped to the place of camping. Even ina 
stationary camp, the campers go out sor a day 
or a night, so the individual outfit may be 
considered in almost any camping trip. 

The first requisite of any equipment is 
lightness, and all unnecessary utensils and 
food supplies which do not meet the require- 
ments of the camper should be eliminated. 
For the short trip, utensils may be chosen from 
one’s own kitchen supply; but these are not 
always light nor the right size, and do not 
pack together easily. 

For the Boy Scout or the Girl Scout or the 
camper who is to be on the move, only stop- 
ping when ready to eat or for the night, an 
outfit may be purchased for a very small sum. 
These outfits consist of a frying pan; a 
stewpan, which may be used for a plate; a 
covered kettle, knife, fork, spoon and cup. 
The frying pan has a detachable handle, 
and all fit neatly together and pack into a 
case which can be strapped to one’s back. 
The whole outfit weighs less than two pounds. 

There are outfits which consist of broiler— 
racks which can be thrust into the ground— 
two frying pans with detachable handles, a 
covered pot, and drinking cups with detachable 
handles. The two frying pans may be fitted 
together and will thus form a roasting or baking 
pan. Knives, forks, spoons and small portions 
of salt, pepper, tea, coffee and sugar fit into the 
kettles, and all nest neatly together. 


Sh w- is a very neat mess kit which consists 
of a canteen which has a removable felt 
jacket for keeping water cool, a frying pan, a 
stewpan and plate, knife, fork and spoon. The 
plate is made to lock over the frying pan and 
makes a good baker for ‘‘emergency”’ biscuits. 

These outfits, described above, cost from two 
to nine dollars. 

Very neat cooking outfits for parties consist- 
ing of from two to eight and ten persons can be 
purchased. The pans and kettles fit into each 
other, and are made of extra-heavy aluminum, 
which bears hard usage without chipping or 
breaking. There are also steel and white- 
enameled cooking outfits which are excellent 
for bungalow or permanent camps. 

In addition to these utensils several desirable 
articles may be included, such as a camp grate, 
either a standard or one with back and sides 
inclosed, making it easier for the cook, who is 
thus protected from the heat of the fire. 

A lightweight Dutch oven is almost indispen- 
sable. It consists of two sections which fit to- 
gether; in the bottom of one is a grate on which 
the food is placed, and when the top is fitted on, 
hot coals are placed on top and around the oven. 
In these one can bake bread or roast meats; the 
cost is less than two dollars. 

There are also the reflector bakers, having top 
and sides sloping, thus reflecting the heat of the 
fire on all sides of the cake or biscuits. This 
baker folds up and, complete with bread board 
and pans, is not over ten dollars. 


ANY persons camping for a day or for just 

one meal do not wish to build a wood fire, 
and for such occasions one must carry a portable 
stove which burns alcohol or gasoline.’ The solid 
alcohol is a great convenience, and the stoves 
for using this are fitted very conveniently. 

There is the small, one-burner folding stove, 
holding one can of alcohol which will burn con- 
tinuously for one hour and a half. With this 
comes a saucepan with cover and handles which 
fit the sides; the standard folds and fits inside 
the saucepan; the cost is less than a dollar. 

There is also the collapsible solid-alcohol 
stove, with two or three burners, capable of 
cooking three dishes at once. 
A more expensive stove burns 
gasoline, holding sufficient to 
last two hours and a half. 
This stove has two burners 
and, complete with some 
equipment, costs about ten 
dollars. 

For the bungalow and the 
permanent camp there are 
blue-flame oil stoves and fire- 
less cookers. 


COURTESY OF ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 








Frying Freshly Caught Fish 


The camping party, in choosing a spot, tries 
to find one near fresh water; and if the fire is 
to be of wood, that is the next thing to be con- 
sidered, for the success of outdoor cookery de- 
pends largely on the fire. A straight-sided rock 
forms a good background, breaking the wind 
and protecting the fire. Plenty of dry wood 
must be found, and small twigs and pine cones 
with which to start the fire. Perhaps the next 
Tequisite would be a man who knew how to 
build a fire, and then to keep it burning! 

Different kinds of cooking demand different 
types of fire, and the length of one’s stay deter- 
mines what can be cooked. If time is a consid- 
eration the fire must be a quick one. 

First, drive two forked sticks into the ground, 
several feet apart, where the fire is to be, and 
across these, resting in the notches, place a pole 
made by stripping a young tree. On this hang 
kettles for coffee or chowder. Between the 
sticks lay one or two flat stones, and on these 
two “bed sticks” of hardwood. Across these, 
at right angles and close to the ends, lay two 
more sticks. Repeat until a pen two or three 
feet high is made. 

Inside this pen lay parallel sticks one inch 
apart, and across these lay others, and start the 
fire. There will be plenty of draft and a quick 
fire, resulting in a good bed of coals. 

For frying, draw some of these coals to one 
side; never attempt to fry over a too hot fire, 
as the fat in the pan invariably gets on fire and 
burned food is the result. The hot ashes will be 
found excellent for baking potatoes, or corn on 
the cob. The stones, which will become very 
hot, will serve for much of the cooking where a 
slow heat is required. 


RIMITIVE man, after discovering that meat 

tasted better after coming into contact with 
fire, threw his meat into the fire. But better 
results are secured by hanging the meat on 
forked sticks, which can be held near the fire, 
and the meat does not come into contact with 
dirt and ashes. 

It is advisable to divide up the work of the 
camp, giving each. person some definite thing 
todo. One person might get the'water for cook- 
ing, another collect wood, still another should 
attend to the fire and see that not a spark i is left 
when the party “breaks camp.” 

The staple supplies which a camping party 
needs, aside from flour, sugar and such ma- 
terials, are smoked and salted fish, vegetables 
and fruit. Great progress has been made in 


dehydrating vegetables and fruits, and the 
results are wonderful. 
_ The success of any dried material is to return 
to it the water which made it fresh. That means 














long soaking for nearly all vegetables and 
fruits, and the camper out for a day or so 
only does not have time for that. Desiccated 
eggs are used quite successfully when one can- 
not have fresh ones. Powdered milk is just 
as good for all cooking purposes as fresh milk. 
A little more fat is needed to make up for 
the butterfat in whole milk. 

The length of stay in camp and the equip- 
ment determine to a large extent what the 
menus shall be. The other factors to be con- 
sidered are whether or not one shall depend 
on canned and dried food, will there be fresh 
fish caught, and is the camp near a farm or a 
town? 


ARIETY is needed in camp as much asin 

any other place. If the outing takes the 
form of a hike, and each person carries his 
own outfit, the following menus can be suc- 
cessfully prepared over a wood fire in from 
thirty to forty minutes: 

Menu No. 1—Fried bacon and potato; boiled 
rice, plain or with raisins; coffee; fruit. 

MENu No. 2—Broiled beef;’ boiled potato; 
corn pone; apple sauce; cookies; coffee (in large 
kettle for entire party). 

Menu No. 3—Stew, with dumplings; ‘‘emer- 
gency” biscuits or griddlecakes, with sirup; cocoa 
or coffee (large kettle) and cake. 

For Menu No. 1 the individual supplies 
would be as follows: One ounce of rice; four 
slices of bacon; one large potato or two small 
potatoes; one small can of evaporated milk; 
half an ounce of coffee; one ounce of sugar; 
salt, pepper and fruit. 

The individual equipment described above 
would be used, and the following method will 
work out well: 

Wash the rice and place it in the covered 
kettle with half a cupful of cold water and a 
little salt, cover the kettle, and cook for thirty 
wv being careful that the rice does not 

urn. 
| While the rice is cooking, fry the bacon in the 
frying pan, and pare and slice the potato. 
When the bacon is crisp remove it to a plate 
and, in the fat, fry the potato. 

When the rice is tender remove it to a plate, 
wash the kettle and make the coffee in it. The 
evaporated milk is used in the coffee, and on 
the rice if desired as a dessert. 

The entire meal can be cooked and eaten in 
one hour, and only the washing of the dishes 
remains to be done. It can be seen that the 
other menus can be prepared by planning in the 
same way. 


r MENU No. 2 make the apple sauce first, 
and then use the kettle for cooking the potato. 
The corn pone is cooked in the frying pan; the 
potato, of course, could be baked in the hot 
ashes, and the meat is broiled on‘a stick over the 
fire. 

If there is time the stew in Menu No. 3 
would be better made in a large kettle for the 
entire party, but is very good made individu- 
ally. Use three ounces of beef or lamb, one 
potato, one onion, one carrot, salt and pepper. 

Brown the meat, with the onion, in a little 
fat; season; add the carrot, cut into small 
slices or pieces, and water to cover. Cook for 
half an hour; add the potato, cut into quarters, 
and cook for half an hour longer. 

Mix dumplings as baking-powder biscuits, 
omitting the shortening. Moisten with water 
to a soft dough which will drop from a spoon. 
Drop into the boiling stew, closely cover, and 
cook, without lifting the cover, for twelve min- 
utes. 

When one is out for a short trip it is a very 
good plan to mix the flour, baking powder and 
salt at home before starting. Put it into a tin 
with a tight-fitting cover and it is ready to use 
at any time. Biscuit dough, if made a little 
softer than usual, can be dropped into a well 
greased and heated frying pan and cooked 
slowly, first on one side, then on the other, being 
careful not to burn the dough. These may be 
eaten as biscuits or split, but- 
tered and filled with fruit for 
ashortcake. Theyare delicious 
served with fresh milk. 

A box of crackers, a little 
sweet chocolate and a few 
dates, nuts, raisins or figs are 
all good to have with one to 
supplement the regular hearty 
meal, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 140 


Collapsible and Easily Packed Equipment for Camp Cooking 
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“‘The First Morning's — 
Will Convince You”’ 


The dread of hair-dressing can 
readily be turned into actual enjoy- 
ment when you use 


Hughes “Sdeal” Brush 


In its twenty-five years of serv- 
ice it has relieved multitudes of 
women from the usual fatigue of 
hair-dressing. 

Because of its penetrating quali- 
ties, it quickly removes the tangles 
without pulling out the hair. Try 
it veined and see the difference. 

Sold everywhere by Drug and 
Department Stores. 

In single, double, triple and onal 
ruple bristles to suit your taste. 


$1.00 to $7.00. 


HENRY L. HUGHES CO., Inc. 
114 East 16th Street, New York 
Also makers of the Hughes’ Autograph Toothbrush— 
the brush with a space in the handle for your name. 
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FACE POWDER 


Whether beauty be of Italy’s type 
—the Bich, olive coloring—or the 
lighter com exion of more northern climes, 
Freeman's Fe ‘ace Powder is the chosen ac- 
cessory of fashion’s favorites. 
50 cents (double 
quantity) at toilet 
counters or minia- 

ture box for 4c. 

The Freeman 

Perfume Co. 


Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, O. 











Look 
Tropi. 


for Price's 
id on label. 






Absolutely pure—there’s 
nosubstitute flavoring, arti- 
ficial vanillin nor coumarin 
in Price’s Vanilla. 

PRICE FLAVORING 
EXTRACT COMPANY 
Chicago U.S. A. 
In Business 66 Years 








& Bon Ton Beads 


The most stylish wood-craft 


beads worn. In colors, black, 


er 


weddings, showers, bridge parties. For 
kitchen attractive. Gift and specialty 

shops should send for cotatngee of 
thoughtful littie 
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Copyright 1919 
A. S. Hinds 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose 
stamps with your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both 
Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. 
Talcum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. 
Sample Face Powder 2c. Trial Size 
15c. Attractive Week-end Box 50c. 


A. 8. HINDS, 200 WEST STREET 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Hinds Cream ‘Toilet 
Necessities 
are selling everywhere 
or will be mailed, 
postpaid in U.S. A., 
from Laboratory. 
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: Leal 
| m Brings Grateful Relief 


i. THE cooling, soothing influence of 

this snow-white cream upon the 
tender, sunburned skin brings grate- 
ful relief to home gardeners and 
others whose vocation or recreation 
exposes them to the weather. 
This fragrant, invigorating emollient, 
Hinds Cream, cleanses and refines 
the skin and adds a charm of fresh- 
ness to the complexion that is always 
a source of gratification to the vast 
number of attractive women who 
have learned its virtues. 


You should at least try Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream, now; also the 
other dainty pink- packaged 
requisites that will add 

to your daily comfort 
and enjoyment. | 
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Let me _ a White Frost Refrigerator in your home on 30 days’ 
; reight. Write and get my catalog. I sell the only round, 
rigeratoronearth. Madeofzinccoated steel, soldered air-tight. 


Vv Lasts a lifetime. Insulated with granulated cork. 
hite Frost Noiseless doors and covers. Revolving shelves— 
nickel trimmings. Move-easy casters. Improved 


crystal glass water cooler with removable top. Write 


SANITARY for catalog and factory-to-you price, Cash or easy 
payments, Yours truly, H. L. Smith, 
e era  @) WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO, 


Jackson, Mich. 
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The “‘Net’’ Result—A Perfect Coiffure 


“STAY FAST’ HAIR NETS 
DO NOT SHOW 


The trick of invisibility in ““STAYFAST”’ Hair Nets, 
we'll uncover here and now:—It is simply our unique 
ability to match exactly, the shades of natural hair. 
That is a life study— 

The “net” result:—‘‘STAYFAST” 

—the Symbol of Utter Invisibility. 


‘*STAYFAST”’ Cap Shape, Self-Adjusting Hair Nets 
Cc in all A f i 
“a gertitee ores Sieniente 
(Grays or Whites 25c each) of price 


fan HYMAN & OPPENHEIM @) 


fectly 








Originators of ‘‘STA YFAST’’ Hair Nets 
==... MADE STRONGER—WEARS LONGER" eascem «ns 


105 East 16th Street Dept. L New York City 


NOTE: Our “UNIVERSAL” Hair Net is identical in Quality and 
Price, but is made in the “FLAT SHAPE” (allover) STYLE 






































| Cooking in the Open 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139) 


Often a party starts out ona one-night camp- 
ing trip. One of our college presidents once 
said that when he found himself very tired, and 
the season of the year warranted it, he sent 
word to his wife to have a few things in readi- 
ness for a night ‘“‘in the open.” They took sup- 
plies for supper and breakfast, and the outing 
rested him more than many a longer one would 
have done. : 

The following are suggested supplies for a 
one-night trip, sufficient for supper, breakfast 
and Junch. The trip is supposedly made by 
machine, so the portable equipment described 
above, which will be sufficient for six persons, 
can easily be carried. 

Besides the cooking utensils, the three- 
burner collapsible alcohol stove and a grate 
for the open fire ought to be carried. 

The supplies that will be needed to make 
such a trip successful are: 

Six cans of solid alcohol; 10 pounds of pota- 


‘ toes; 6small cans of evaporated milk; 1 pack- 


age-of powdered milk; 2 pounds of butter; 
2 pounds of bacon; 3 pounds of lamb chops; 
1 pound of prunes; 1 pound of flour (mixed 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of baking powder and 2 
teaspoonfuls of salt); 1 pound of sugar; 3 
onions; salt; pepper; paprika (1 small tin); 
1 pound of coffee (ground); 2 lozves of bread; 
2 boxes of crackers; 2 cans of corn; 1 dozen 
eggs; 3 cream cheeses; 1 jar of peanut butter; 
14 pound of sweet chocolate; fruit. 


SupPpER MeNu—Chops, -wrapped in bacon and 
broiled; roasted potatoes; bread and butter; 
coffee; crackers; cheese; fruit. 

BREAKFAST Mernu—Prunes; bacon and eggs; 
fried potatoes; ‘‘emergency”’ biscuits; coffee. 

LUNCHEON MENU—Corn chowder; crackers; 
any remaining fruit; coffee. 


The chops are to be seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and wrapped in slices of bacon, fasten- 
ing with wooden skewers or toothpicks, then 
broiled over the fire, or pan-broiled in the fry- 
ing pan. The potatoes are roasted in the hot 
ashes. Put the prunes to soak at night, and in 
the morning cook for ten minutes in the water 
in which they were soaked. 

To make corn chowder, cut up the remaining 
bacon and fry it in one of the largest kettles; 
in it fry two onions, thinly sliced, being careful 
not to brown the onion. Wash, pare and slice 
potatoes to make two quarts. Open the cans 
of corn. On the bacon put layers of corn and 
potatoes, seasoning each layer with salt and 
pepper. Repeat until all is used. Cover with 
boiling water, and cook until the potatoes are 
soft. Add one pint of milk, bring to the boiling 
point, and the chowder is ready to serve. 

Only a small amount of material, if any, will 
be left. The fire should be carefully put out 
before leaving, covering it with dirt if neces- 
sary. All papers and any garbage should be 
burned. Or if the garbage is wet, it should be 
buried. 





Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


keenly aware that the tables had suddenly 
been turned, and that from being a mysterious 
sort of invalid, Jane’s ne’er-do-well brother, 
he had emerged in an hour. 

He had gathered a wreath of laurels and set 
it upon his own brow, and was now challenging 
them all to say if he had not a place in the 
world after all, could not claim it by right of 
his amazing ability, could not ask to be 
forgiven all his sins in view of his dazzling 
exhibition of an art nobody had realized he 
possessed. 

Undeniably this was Cary’s hour; and Jane, 
being only human, and loving him very much, 
was daring to believe once again that her 
brother was redeemed to her. It may not be 
wondered at that now and again her eyes 
rested gratefully upon the two men who had 
done this thing for Cary—and for her. She 
knew that they must be rejoicing too. 

It was therefore something of a shock to her 
when from Robert Black, before they left, she 
had a low-toned warning: 

“‘Miss Ray’”’—Black had chosen his oppor- 
tunity carefully; for the moment the two were 
well apart from the rest—‘‘I don’t dare not 
to tell you to look out specially for him to- 
night. After we are gone and he is alone there 
will come an hour of — well, he will be more 
vulnerable than he has been for a month. 
Don’t let him slip away; see him safely re- 
laxed and asleep.” 

Jane’s expression was incredulous. ‘Oh, 
not to-night, when he is so proud and happy! 
So glad to have you all his friends and to show 
you at last that he is your equal in—so many 
ways.” 

He nodded gravely. ‘Believe me, I know 
what I’m saying. It’s a bit of intoxication in 
itself, this reaction from his long languor of 
mind. He’s done a magnificent thing, and he’s 
now in very great danger. Don’t allow your- 
self to minimize it.” 


_ H, YOU’RE very good!” Jane’s tone was 

a: little impatient in spite of herself. 
‘But you do misjudge him to-night. Why, he’s 
just his old self—as you’ve never known him. 
Of course I’ll stay by him, and I understand. 
But his temptation has always been when he 
was blue and unhappy, not when he was on 
the top wave of joy, as he is to-night, as he 
deserves to be.” 

Her voice broke a little; she turned away. 
She herself was keyed higher than she knew; 
she simply couldn’t bear to have Robert Black 
or anybody else distrust Cary to-night—dear, 
wonderful Cary, with his shining eyes and his 
adorable smile, her beloved brother and his 
genius restored to her. 

Black’slow voice came after her: “‘I’msorry; 
I didn’t mean to hurt your happiness to-night 
of all nights. I only want you to take care of 
him as ——” 

But she was off, back to her guests, cutting 
him short with only a nod and a half smile back 
at him, which showed him that she thought 


. him wrong—and a little cruel too. 


She was surer than ever that he had been 
mistaken when they were all gone, their con- 
gratulations on Cary’s work still ringing in 
her ears. He threw himself upon the couch 
with a long, laughing breath and a prolonged 
stretch of the arms. 


“Smoke and ashes, but I’m tired!” he said. 
“T’ll stop and chin with you about ten minutes, 
and then it’s me for bed.” 

He seemed hardly to listen while she told 
him how she felt about his work and the eve- 
ning, how she knew they all felt. She could 
see that he was all at once very sleepy and 
exhausted; and when, before the ten minutes 
were barely up, he rose, and stumbled across 
the room, declaring that he couldn’t hold out 
another second, she smiled to herself as she 
put her arm on his shoulder and insisted on 
his good-night kiss. He had to cut a yawn in 
two to give it to her. 

This tired boy in any danger? Hardly! If 
he had still been excited and overstrung she 
might have had fears for him, but now—why, 
he would be asleep before he could get his 
clothes off; that was what was most likely to 
happen, after these three days and nights of 
consuming labor. She would look in by and 
by, and make sure that, as in his boyish days, 
he had not thrown himself across the bed with- 
out undressing at all and gone off into a deep 
slumber from which her sisterly ministrations 
would not wake him. 


C= never knew what actually happened 
that night. She was a long time herself in 
making ready for bed, and so busy were her 
thoughts that for an hour she quite forgot her 
resolve to make sure of Cary’s safety. Then, 
just to prove that Black was unreasonable in 
his fears, she went to Cary’s door, opened it 
very gently, and saw in the bed his motionless 
figure, evidently in as deep a sleep as any 
friend could wish. She went back to her own 
room with a curious sense of injury upon her. 
Why had the minister tried to alarm her when 
there was so little need? Hadn’t she had 
anxious hours enough? 

Within a quarter of an hour the door of the 
shop very softly opened and Cary Ray let 
himself out into the silent little street. His 
coat collar was up, his hat pulled over his eyes; 
he stole away on noiseless feet. If Jane could 
have seen then the eyes beneath that shelter- 
ing hat brim she would have understood. 
Sleep? They had never been farther from it, so 
glitteringly sleepless were they! 

But Robert Black saw those eyes, and he 
had already understood. As Cary slipped 
round the corner he ran straight into a tall 
figure coming his way. With a low exclama- 
tion of dismay he would have rushed by and 
away, but Black wheeled and was at his side, 
walking with him. 

“Out for a walk, Ray?” said the low, 
friendly voice he had come to know so well. 
“T know how that is; I’ve often done it my- 
self. Nothing like the crisp night air for tak- 
ing that boiling blood out of a fellow’s brain 
and sending it over his body, where it belongs. 
May I walk with you? I’m still abnormally 
keyed up myself over that play of yours. No 
wonder you can’t settle to sleep.” 

Well, Cary couldn’t get away, and he knew 
he couldn’t. As well try to escape an officer’s 
handcuff, if he had been caught stealing, as 
that kind, inexorable offer of comradeship 
through his temptation. He knew Black well 
enough by now to know that his stanaing by 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 





A Rattling Good Tennis Story 
O REALLY enjoy a good game of tennis you don’t have to 


go out on the courts and play. You can just sit on the 


rch 


and read “The Wattlesburg Tennis Champion,” by Charles 
Belmont Davis, in an early number of THe Home Journat. 
Incidentally, it will give you a valuable pointer on how a 


husband should regard his wife. 
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—‘*When it rains it pours!”’ 
It pours because Morton’s is all salt, 


perfect cube-crystals, free-running yet ee . ~~ A 
of full strength. “ At 


Salt that is mixed with powdery sub- ; 
stances may pour but it will not sea- FREE RUNI 
son surely. Morton’s Salt does both. 


Handy, aluminum spout—sanitary, « 
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economical. irs 


One of the big little things 
every woman can afford. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY IT R 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago é ag 
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Any Madame Grace Corset you buy, regardless of its price, is 
designed in the most painstaking way to fit perfectly the figure 
N for which it is intended. 


Madame Grace Corsets are to be had in a wide variety of modish 
models and in Front-lace or Back-lace, whichever you prefer. 
They embody every worth-while construction feature. Note our 
improved Ventilated Back shown in the illustration. 


Madame Grace Brassiéres and Bandeaux are also quality gar- 
ments that will please you. You will find them on sale at the 
best stores. 























KALAMAZOO CORSET COMPANY .:*. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Fireless 


Here’s M 

‘There $ ivly Cooker 
‘ Have better food with one-quarter of the work. 
TAKE IT The Rapid transforms cheaper cuts of meat 


into delicious ‘‘treats”’ for the table. Cut down 
to less than one-quarter the time you spend over 
a sizzling-hot range. Have more time for more pleasant home work—for more play-time with 
the children—and still no worry about meals being ready, cooked to pestection, | ‘on time.’ 

Over 250,000 Rapids in use prove its superiority. , 

Wm. Campbell Write me NOW-— get a Rapid— Aluminum Lined 
The Original Fireless Throughout, including the top cover—with full 
Cooker Man Equipment of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils— 


Use It To Cook Your Meals 
For 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


—on my personal money-back guarantee. See how it cuts down your fuel 
bill—reduces your grocery bill so that it more than pays for itself in a few 
months ~enabies you easily to do without a maid. If your whole family 
isn’t perfectly delighted, send it right back and I will return your money 
without one word of argument. 


Get My Low Direct-From-Factory-To-You Price 


and FREE book that gives full ar of my plan. Send your name 
and address on postcard and say, “Send Me Your Big Free =” 


Write Quick and I Will Quote You Special Low Price. 
William Campbell Co., Dept. 413, Detroit, Mich. 




















































Home Cannin ng 
Perfected 


OUR canned fruit is a real 

delight to the family. Your hospi- 

tality will be an event next winter 
if you havea storeroom filled with fruits, 
vegetables, meats, fish and poultry, 
ready-to-serve, in all their freshness 
and toothsome flavor. 


Not a big Job 


With the Hall Canner your canning is 
made a simple and easily accomplished 
task. 


There will be no burned fingers—no tired 
back—no dropped jars—no wasted fuel—no 
cluttered hiecken——ao useless motions—no 
delayed meals or ruffled tempers. 

The Hall Canner is the one complete device for 
COLD-PACK canning and preserving, as 
urged and demonstrated by the Department 
of Agriculture and State institutions. 

If your dealer does not sell Hall Canners, send 

us $5. 50 ($6.00 west of the Rocky Mountains) The Hall Canner is made of 28-gauge galva- 
and we will ship you one complete, transpor- nized steel; height over all 21 in., diameter 124% 
tation prepaid. in., canning capacity 12 ave, ‘either pints or 
Pamphlet with canning directions and time quarts (18 pints of some styles). Weight 11 lbs. 
tables mailed free upon request. Please men- net. Each Canner furnished with six holders. 
tion your dealer’s name. Shipped complete ready for use, full directions. 


Hall Canner Company 
280 National City Bank Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan 















































































































Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


meant he simply wouldn’t let Cary’s tempta- 
tion have a chance; it might as well sli 
away and leave him, for it couldn’t get to him 
past Robert Black’s defense. 

Possibly neither of these two ever could 
have told how many miles they walked that 
icy winter’s night; but walk they did till 
every drop of Cary’s hot blood was rushing 
healthfully through his weary body, and the 
fires in his brain had died the death they must 
inevitably die under such treatment. They 
walked in silence for the most part. Cary 
wasn’t angry, even at the first; he was 
ashamed, disappointed, but not angry. How 
could he be really angry with a man who loved 
him enough for this? And, deep down in his 
heart, presently he was glad, glad to be saved 
from himself. Was it for the man who had 
written that splendid play to take it out in 
the old degradation; he who had made truth 
shine in an embodiment of loveliness to drag its 
creator in the mire on this same night that his 
friends had looked upon his work and declared 
that it was good? 

As he stumbled wearily along the little 
street again at last, with a stumbling that 
was no feigning this time, but the genuine sign 
of a fatigue so overpowering that sleep was 
almost on its heels, he was thankful to this 
strange and wonderful friend as he had never 
been thankful to him before. 

“Good night, Ray,” said Robert Black at 
the shop door, and under the street light Cary 
saw the smile that had come to mean more to 
him to-night than it ever had before, and it had 
meant much already. 

“Do you trust me now?” Cary met the 
dark eyes straightforwardly at last. 

“Absolutely. I trusted you before. It was 
the overstrained nerves and brain I was 
anxious for, because I’ve had them many a 
time myself. They’re hard to manage. Taking 
them to walk is just good medicine, that’s all. 
You'll sleep like a top now.’ 

“And you ’re sure I won’t slide out when 
you’re gone?” 

Black’s hand gripped Cary’s. ‘I’d stake 
my life on it.” 

Cary choked a little as he returned the grip. 
“You don’t need to. I’d prefer to stake mine.” 
Then he bolted, and the shop door closed 
behind him. 

Black looked up at the wide-open window 
over the shop he knew was Jane’s. ‘Sleep 
well, my friend,” he was thinking. ‘‘I told you 
I’d stand by you—to the limit.” 


Xx 


OM LOCKHART emerged from the stage 

dressing room in the uniform of a French 
soldier, his face made up with paint and pow- 
der and crayon to indicate that he was in the 
final stages of suffering from gunshot wounds. 
His head was bandaged, his clothes were torn, 
but he gave the lie to these signs of disaster by 
dashing up the stairs and into the wings of the 
stage with the lusty action of perfect health 
and a great zest for his part. 

Behind the big curtain he found all the 
actors in Cary’s play assembled—except one. 
The star—everybody had taken to calling 
Frances Fitch the star throughout the re- 
hearsals—was still missing, quite in the man- 
ner of stars. It was yet early, and the audience 
in front was only half assembled, but Cary 
had laid great stress upon everybody’ s being 
ready and in the wings before the curtain 
should rise. He had small faith in amateur 
callboys and prompters, and the action of the 
play was to take place so rapidly that he had 
decreed nobody should be permitted to linger 
in a dressing room once the piece was ou. 

Cary greeted Tom as a laggard. Cary him- 
self was a French officer, and looked the part 
to the life; but he was also a stage manager of 
martinet qualities. ‘‘About time, you boy! 
Where’s Miss Fitch? Go back and get her. 
Hustle!’ The whisper hissed above the tun- 
ing of the orchestra. 

Tom sped back downstairs. Red Pepper 


-Burns, in the dress of an operating surgeon, 


soiled and gory, his face made up to show 
lines of fatigue, commented in Nan Lockhart’s 
ear: “Trust Fanny to play the part off stage 
as well as on. Presume she’s reckoning on 
holding everything up till she gets here?”’ 

Nan frowned. She was a Belgian mother, 
and her dark make-up accentuated the frown. 
“You never do her justice, Doctor Burns. 
Fanny’s a born actress; why shouldn’t she 
have the little sins of one? But she’s going to 
surprise you to-night. She really can act, you 
know. She’s been only walking through re- 
hearsals.”’ 

“All right; but she'll have to get a lot more 
punch into her work than I can believe her 
capable of. Speaking of punch, I haven’t 
much left myself to-night,” growled Red. 


HE fatigue suggested by the lines upon his 

face had been easy to lay on by the make-up 
man downstairs, who had had only to intensify 
those already there. As might easily have been 
prophesied by those who knew his life inti- 
mately, he had just had a week of infernally 
hard work in the operating room and was 
much fitter for a good night’s sleep than for 
playing the part of a First Line Surgeon on the 
French front. 

Robert Black, in the wings, was keeping in 
order a little group of children who were repre- 
senting Belgian orphans, protégés of an Eng- 
lishwoman who had come to France to help 
look after the refugees. Nan Lockhart had this 
part; it fitted her beautifully. Jane Ray was 
the Red Cross nurse in charge at the Clearing 
Station; her white uniform and nunlike head 
veil brought out her dusky beauty of coloring 
strikingly. Three young American ambulance 
drivers—of whom Harry Perkins, the young 


usher at the Stone Church, was one—stood to- 
gether in the wings, commenting favorably 
upon Miss Ray. 

Altogether, nobody was really doing any- 
thing except waiting when Tom Lockhart, 
grinning joyously through his queerly con- 
trasting pallid make-up, at last led Frances 
Fitch upon the stage. 

She had refused to dress for the dress re- 
hearsal of the preceding evening, explaining 
that her costume was as yet in the making. 
She had, quite as Nan had said, “walked 
through” her part, and rather languidly at 
that, in the street dress in which she had come 
to the little theater which was the suburban 
town’s pride. So now, quite suddenly and 
startlingly, appeared to the view of her fellow 
actors the French actress of music-hall fame 
whom Fanny was to represent in the part 
which Cary, the moment he had set eyes upon 
her—and, he might have added, found her 
eyes upon him—had declared would fit her 
like a glove. 

As Red and Ellen and Cary Ray and Rob- 
ert Black now beheld the dazzling figure before 
them, there could be no question in their minds 
that if Miss Fitch could act the part as she 
now looked it, there would be nothing left to 
be desired. As for young Tommy Lockhart, he 
was clearly quite out of his head with a crazy 
admiration which he did not even attempt to 
disguise. What was the use? And must not all 
men be one with him in adoring this radiant 
creature? 


) wy Y was a vision; there’s no use denying 
it. All that fairness of feature and provoca- 
tion of eye, enhanced by the cleverest art of the 
make-up box and set off by daring line and 
color of gown, could do to make Her wondrous 
to look upon had been achieved. All that a 
deep excitement, a complete confidence in 
what her mirror ‘had told her, a surety of at 
least a measure of real histrionic power, could 
give in aid of the finished effect was there. 
But as she came, very quietly upon the stage 
there was nothing at all in her bearing to indi- 
cate that she thought herself a form of delight; 
rather did she suggest that she was rather 
trembling in her difficult réle and not at all 
confident that she could hope even to please 
the eye. 

Tom, indeed, could have sworn that this 
was so. Had he not held a brief but satisfying 
dialogue with her on the way upstairs? 

“Oh, Tom!” she had said. “Is it really 
time to goon? I’m so frightened! Do you sup- 
pose I can ever do it as Mr. Ray wants it 
done?’ 

Tom, gazing his eyes out at her lovely 
shéulders as she preceded him along the nar- 

w' corridor to the stairs, keeping her scarlet 

aficen skirts well away from the walls—he 

her solicitously in that—answered in 
*edgér assurance: ‘Why, of course you can! 
‘And, my word! Looking at you would be 
enough, if you couldn’t act at all. My word! 
I never saw you 

“Oh, but Tom, looking a part is nothing; 
and I’m not even sure I can do that. But acting 
it—that’s another story. And you’re so won- 
derful in yours 

“Me? Why, I just have to die! That’s 
easy!” 

“‘But you do it so realistically; you’re abso- 
lutely true to life. When I bend over you— 
yes, I do feel that you’re actually my brother, 
and my heart—well, if that can help, you do 
help me. And I'll do my best. But I’m:simply 
scared to pieces. Feel my hand, it’s freezing!” 

She stretched back one bare arm, and Tom 
willingly caught her hand in his. His own was 
so cold it is doubtful if he could have detected 
chill in hers, but he held it fast, chafing it in 
both his own and murmuring tenderly: ‘ You'll 
be all right; I know you will. Why, you'll 
have the audience from the minute you go on; 
they can’t get away from you—any more than 
Ican!” The last was a whisper. 

Fanny turned. They were at the top of the 
stairway now, with the wings close at hand. 
“Tom, tell me! Do you really think I can do 
it? Will you just keep thinking about me 
every minute, while you’re lying there?”” She 
pressed one hand over her heart with a little 
gesture of fear which simply finished Tom. 
“Oh, if it would stop beating so fast 

Tom slipped his arm about her shoulders. 
“Don’t be afraid, dear,’”? was what he began 
to say. 











UT she was away from him in an instant, and 
he could only recall with tingling pulses 
that instant’s touch in which at least two of 
his fingers had come into fleeting contact with 
the satiny bare arm. The next minute he had 
rallied and rushed after her upon the stage, to 
watch with a jealous pleasure the looks which 
fell yew her from all sides. 
At sight of the star Cary Ray came forward. 
All he said was: ‘‘I’m mighty glad you’re here, 
Miss Fitch. Real actresses never can be de- 
pended upon, you know; and you certainly 
look temperamental enough to give your stage 
manager some trouble.” 

But his eyes and his smile said that he was 
well satisfied with her as a member of his cast, 
and that as a girl of his acquaintance he was 
immensely glad he knew her. There was prom- 
ise in Cary’s look as well. All she had to do now 
was to play that part as she knew she could 
play it and Cary Ray would fall before her. 
Going out to take a drink after the:play should 
be over—the thing he would naturally want 
most to‘do—would pale into insignificance be- 
fore the stimulus she could offer him, if she but 
let him,take her home and come in for an 
hour’s talk and coffee by the fire. 


s 
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Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 


But Tom Lockhart and Cary Ray were not 
the stakes for which Fanny Fitch meant to 
play that night. There was a tall figure in 
the wings of which she was well aware; and 
though she did not look toward it, she was very 
sure that Robert Black was watching her. 
How, indeed, could he do anything else? Bel- 
gian orphans, ambulance drivers, French of- 
ficers, Englishwomen, Red Cross nurses—how 
could they all be anything except a_back- 
ground for the lovely star? Does not the eye 
watch the point of high light in any scene? 

And then they were all in their places; Cary 
rushed about giving last warnings; the orches- 
tra music dropped to a low murmur of mystery; 
the curtain rose. Black, with a last word to 
the waiting children, slipped out of the wings, 
down the stairs, up through the orchestra 
door and into a seat held for him by a group of 
young men who were now his special friends. 
It was Cary’s expressed wish that he should see 
the play from the front, and then come back, 
with the falling of the curtain, to tell the ama- 
teur actor-manager how it had gone. 


N2 NEED to relate the whole story of the 
play. It is not with the stage performance 
that we are most concerned, but with that 
other play, quite out of sight of the audience 
in the little theater that night, which is to us 
more interesting than the scenes they acted 
behind the footlights. The stage play dealt 
with one of those thrilling situations with which 
we have all since then, through printed page 
and photograph and drama, become familiar. 

We know now how those who went across 
to help months—a year—two years—before 
America came into the war, felt about us who 
lagged behind. The young American ambu- 
lance drivers who left their colleges and rushed 
over because they couldn’t stand it that we 
weren’t remembering our debt: to France, and 
who threw themselves and all they had to give 


»into the breach, angry and proud and abso- 
*“lutely forgetful of self, just to do their little 


part—these had Cary pictured in his play, 
chafing with impatience because they couldn’t 
make all America understand and care. 

The] American girl whose school days had 
been spent in Paris, who had many friends 
there, and who wanted to put aside everything 
promised her at home and go back to the 
country she had learned to love, to nurse the 
Frenchmen who since the war began had 
taught her what true gallantry might be— 
Cary ‘ad sketched her in his rarest colors, a 
thing uf beauty and of love, her heart as tender 
as her spirit was dauntless. 

There was the American surgeon, come over 
at first because he wanted to study the meth- 
ods of the French and English surgeons, but 
staying out of sheer pity and grimly working 
now to the last limit of his endurance, unwill- 
ing to desert while the need was so great, call- 
ing with every eloquent word he could find 
time to write back to his brothers in the pro- 
fession to come and help him stay the flood of 
suffering. Drivers and nurses and doctors— 
these were the characters whom Cary had 
chosen with which to make his appeal to the 
laggard nation of us at home. 


The Englishwoman, the Belgian mother with 


her little starving children, the French officers, 
the dying French poilu—these were the foils 
for the actress, torn from her stage by a mes- 
sage that her brother was passing and brought 
by one of the American ambulance men to the 
hospital. It was her part to create the scene 
with which to stir the blood, hers to cry to the 
French officer: “‘Why are the Americans not 
here to prevent his dying? Did not our Lafay- 
ette and his men go to them at their call? Does 
America owe us nothing then? See, he is only 
a boy, too young to die! Could they not have 
made it impossible?” 


Wes Fanny did it gloriously. All that 
had gone before led up to her entrance, 
her gorgeous fur-lined cloak slipping from her 
shoulders, hereyesimploring surgeon and nurses 
to say that the boy was not yet gone. When she 
fell upon her knees beside the cot where lay the 
limp figure of the brother she was a figure to 
draw every eye and thought. All the color, all 
the light of the scene seemed to center in her, 
the bare hospital ward and the people in it 
turning instantly to a dull background for her 
extravagant beauty, her enchanting outlines, 
her anguish of spirit, her heroic effort—after 
that one accusing cry—at composure. 

It was impossible not to say that here was 
amateur acting of a remarkable and compel- 
ling sort. If the pounding heartbeats of the 
supposedly dying soldier under his torn uni- 
form might have been taken as an index of the 
pulses of the audience, the general average 
must have been that of high acceleration under 
the spell of Cary’s art—and Fanny’s cleverness. 

Could it be called more than cleverness? 
Robert Black was wondering, as he watched her 
from down in front. Of course he watched her; 
he would have been hardly human if he had 
not, or if he had not also come, for the moment 
at least, under her spell. Cleverness or real 
dramatic power—it was difficult to judge, as it 
is always difficult when the eyes are irresistibly 
attracted by fascination of face and form. 

In her dress, Fanny had copied to the‘life the 
extravagantly revealing outlines of a certain 
daring and popular vaudeville actress. When 
Nan Lockhart had suggested that for the con- 
servative American suburb a trifle less frank a 
showing might be better taste, Fanny had 
laughed and shrugged her shoulders, and said 
she didn’t intend to spoil the part by prudery. 
She vowed that Cary Ray was the sort who 
would be furious with her if she came to his 
stage looking like a modest maiden on her day 
of graduation from school! ‘‘He’s no infant 
prodigy,” she had added; “‘he’s a full-grown 


man genius, and I’m going to play up to him. 
Just watch me get away with it!” 

And she was getting away with it. Even 
Nan—who had wanted to shake her from the 
moment of her first entrance with that effect of 
being shyly reluctant to appear at all—had to 
admit that Fanny had the audience in the hol- 
low of her pretty hand, not to mention the 
male portion of her fellow actors and, yes, even 
herself as well. It was impossible for Nan not 
to be fond of Fanny and to forgive her many of 
her sins, because of her personal charm and her 
originality of speech and action. Whatever 
else she was, no doubt Fanny was always inter- 
esting. Generous Nan was more than glad to 
have her friend distinguish herself to-night, and 
looked on from her own unexacting réle with a 
full pride in Fanny’s achievement. 


Sh arrived a moment in the play, how- 
ever, when to the discerning there came a 
sudden shifting of the honors. It was almost at 
the last, when the scourging indictment of the 
French actress had reached its height. It was 
then, when the silence following her bitter cry 
had continued till it had become painful, that 
the ambulance drivers and the surgeon and 
nurse one by one came forward, till they had 
surrounded the weeping Frenchwoman. 

Then the nurse touched her on the shoulder. 
“Madame,” she said, “see. We are Amer- 
icans!” 

The actress looked up. 

The youngest of the drivers was bending a 
little toward her—a tall, slim boy, with his left 
sleeve torn, a long cut down his cheek. “It’s a 
damned shame!” he said. 

The other drivers clenched their fists, mur- 
muring fierce assent. The surgeon drew his 
hand across his tired eyes; one could see that 
they were blurred. 

The nurse, her eyes deep and wonderful 
with pity, put her arm about the bare, shaking 
shoulders. ‘“‘ America will come,” she said, and 
her eyes seemed to look across the sea. ‘“‘She 
must come. And when she does Pz 

“Too late—for him!” The actress’ hand 
pointed accusingly at the still form on the cot. 

“Ves, too late for him. Too late for much; 
but not too late for all. Meanwhile, madame, 
we are here—and we care!” 

“You bet we do!” It was the youngest 
driver. 

“Your brother was a peach of a chap,” de- 
clared another; and gently the audience down 
in front smiled while it wiped its eyes. 

““A peach?” Fanny’s little puzzled accent 
was perfect. 

‘*A hero, madame, the bravest of the brave,” 
the nurse explained. 

“Then—I am content!” The gesture was 
superb. 

The glittering eyes of the actress looked out 
over the audience, then lowered suddenly, to 
rest for one instant on Robert Black. It was an 
error, and a fatal one, if to nobody except him. 
Up to that moment she had had him; at that 
moment she lost him as an enthralled spec- 
tator. The little, self-conscious action broke 
the spell she had woven. 


Hs gaze left her and rested upon Jane. 
And there it found what made him say 
to himself, suddenly enraged with his own lack 
of discrimination: ‘‘ Have I forgotten to watch 
you—in watching her? Shame on me! She’s 
only acting. You are—real/” 

His eyes, through the remaining moments of 
the play, never again left Jane. Now that the 
dazzling light no longer blinded his vision, he 
could see the beauty which had needed neither 
overenhancing make-up nor ravishing costume 
to set it forth. In the plain white of the nurse’s 
dress, with the nunlike head veil so trying in 
its austerity, her face full of the exquisite com- 
passion which is the hallmark of the profes- 
sion, Jane was now for him the central figure. 
And the simple humanness of it somehow “ got 
over,” as the phrase is, so completely that 
in its own way it far outshone the splendor of 
the tragedy that had preceded it. And this was 
the sure mark of Cary’s art, that he had dared 
to close with this. 

“The thing that gets me is’”’—it was the 
youngest ambulance driver again—‘‘ how the 
devil we’re ever going to make ’em see it, back 
home—till it’s too late, same as she said.” 

The tired surgeon lifted his head. ‘I would 
go home and make some speeches,” he said, 
“if I could get away. But if I go, who'll do my 
job here?” 

“Tt will take ten men,” said the nurse simply. 

He looked at her, and his grim smile touched 
his lips. ‘‘Twenty nurses to fill your little 
shoes,” he retorted. 

‘Little shoes?” The second ambulance 
driver looked down at them. ‘They are 
darned little, but it would take twenty nurses 
at that!” ; 

“America’s got to come!” spoke the third 
driver, a fair-haired boy with a fresh, tanned 
face. ‘*Gee, she’s got to come, or I’ll turn 
Frenchman, for one. I can’t stand it any 
longer. Money and munitions—and food— 
that’s what they write; and we ought to be 
satisfied! Satisfied! Men—why don’t they 
send men? Why don’t they come—millions of 
’em! Oh, it’s hell—to have to be ashamed of 
your own country!” 

“She will come!” It was the nurse. She 
stood up. Her eyes looked out again across the 
seas. “I see her coming.’’ She stretched out 
her arms. Behind her the Frenchwoman, the 
four men, the tired surgeon, the boyish ambu- 
lance drivers, all the others, lifted their heads 
and stretched out their arms too. 

The girl’s voice rang out: “O America! 
Come—before it is forever too late!” 
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Film On Teeth 
Proves Your Way Wrong 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





That’s the Tooth-Destroyer 


Millions know that well-brushed teeth 
still discolor and decay. Tartar forms 
on them, pyorrhea starts. The tooth 
brush has proved itself inadequate. Sta- 
tistics show that tooth troubles have 
constantly increased. 


Dentists long have known the reason, 
but not a home way to combat it. The 
trouble lies in a film—that slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to the teeth, gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. And that film causes 
most tooth troubles. 


The film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 


It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


One great dental question for years 
has been, how to combat that film. A 
dental cleaning removes it, but the great 
need is to fight it day by day. 


Science has now found the way. Able 
authorities have amply proved it by 
convincing clinical ‘tests. Leading den- 
tists all over America have proved it 
and adopted it. Now that method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we let everybody prove it by a ten- 
day home test free. 


See What Clean Teeth Mean 


Teeth in general, though brushed daily, 
are not clean. That’s why tooth troubles 
come. Use a 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent 
and see the difference for yourself. It 
will be a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


That seems a simple method. But 
pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
So pepsin long seemed forbidden. What 
science now has done is to find a harmless 
activating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents. It is that 


method, used in Pepsodent, which has 
solved this great tooth problem. 


The proof is quick and easy. Within 
ten days you: will gain a new light on 
teeth cleaning, and that’s important both 
to you and yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 


Compare this method with your pres- 
ent method. . Look at your teeth in ten 
days. Then let the evident results tell 
you what to do. There will be no need. 
for argument. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
sold by druggists in large tubes. 





Ten-Day Tube Free 





Papsadént 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 503, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


pe ae a 


Address. 
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without drugs 





and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


. Here are samples of letters from pupils: 
“Last ‘year I weighed 216 Ibs., this year 146, and have not gained an ounce back. 
Ididit. I feel 15 years younger.” 
ce I began, and I used to take one 


I feel so young and strong. It is surprising how easil 
“Just think! I have not had a pill or cathartic 
every night.” 


*My weight has increased 30 Ibs. I don’t know what indigestion is any more, and my 
iy. 


nerves are so rested! I sleep like a bab 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 

Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Cocroft has surely been doing valuable war work, She is a nationally 
recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 





T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 
fleshy? Are you toothin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
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ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM & MECHANICS INSTITUTE *°°8&%."* 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
ys Normal and professional training for men and women. 
= Three Year Courses: Normal Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
Art, Applied and Fine Arts, Commercial Illustration, Design. 
Two Year Courses: Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, Architecture. 
One Year Courses: Vocational and Normal Manual Training, Dietetics, 
Lunchroom and Institutional Management, Dressmaking, Millinery,Ceramics. 
SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY. 
P for Professional Optometry. 
tics provides practical remunerative vocation in a desirable line. 
MODERN DORMITORY with capacity for 275 women students. Gym., 
Y. W. C. A., and other worth-while student activities. 

Write for illustrated bulletins. State course desired. 
ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM & MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Dept. J, Rochester, N. Y. 














APPLIED ‘ARTS 


Full two year course prepares students 
Special six months’ course in Technical Op- 








Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. Ne address 

S C. E. MASON, LL.M., 
Box 725 Tarrytown-on- Hudson, et & 



















Russell Sage College 
Founded & Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
ith Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and_ professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 


Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 








TROY, N. Y. 


















SKIDMORE. SCHOOL 
\ OF ARTS 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President. 
A Professional and Vocational College for Women. 
Fine and Applied Art. Home Economics, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial courses. Four-year 
courses lead to B. S. Degree. Two and three year Nor- 
malCoursescommandteacher’sand supervisor’ scertifi- 
cates. Catalog. Summer Session. SaratogaSprings, N.Y. 





Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to con- 
cert or educational work. All instruments, vocal, dramatic 
art, etc. Graduates iting highest places available in 
America. Catalog. Dis tnawiched faculty. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York. 








. e 
Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, Harmony, 
History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Chorus and Orchestra 
conducting. Limited number. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potsdam, N.Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY 














HIGHLAND HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Preparation for all colleges. Strong gen- 
eral course. Music, Art, Domestic Arts. Ad- 
joining baths for all rooms. Gymnasium, 
Swimming pool, sleeping porch. Specialists 
in each Department. Catalog. 


Ellen C. Keates, Head of School, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 
PENN H AL Scuoot ror Grrts. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $600. Catalogue and views, 
Address Frank S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box D. 





Offers a thorough physical, 


Mercersburg Academy mental and mor 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spotsof America. Newgymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 150. 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


° . Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary (72ii8 young, women 
in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and Col- 
lege Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. 
Terms $500. Catalog. Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 
109, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster). 











THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


__ FOR GIRLS | 


Founded 1853 
Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
fm surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, home- 
like buildings for 
90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 
preparation and courses for girls not going to 
college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, prac- 
tical domestic science and athletic training. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. 
On Main Line Penna. R. R. 

Write for illustrated catalog 







“The Mountain School’’ 











Special 
Health Tests 


Every Peddie boy is 
given the most thor- 
ough kind of a health 
examination. Weak- 
nesses are corrected 
—special abilities 
noted. Charts are 
sent regularly to 
parents. Boys are 
trained to grow 
physically as well ag 
mentally at Peddie. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Peddie aims to bring each boy 
to the full development of his 
ability and to age intel- 
lectually, moral piritually 
and physically tor whatever 
task may be his in the great 
world of the future. 


Peddie Institute is liberally en- 
dowed, and conducted without 
thought of profit. Graduates enter 
all colleges by certificate or exami- 
nation. Public speaking and music. 60-acre campus, swim- 
ming pool, baseball, football, gymnasium. Lower school for 
boys from 11 to 14 years. 54th year. 9 miles from Princeton, 


Write for booklets and catalog 


















































3 Oe nn ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 6X, Hightstown, N.J 
MASSACHUSETTS 
= A School Thoro College 
for i Abbot Academy 9 2°" 
23 Miles General Course 
from Boston ANDOVER, MASS. Household Science 


equipment. Long record of successful work. 





Founded 1828 


Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. 
offering advanced work for girls who do not desire a college course. Experienced teachers. Thorough 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Strong general course 











WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles og? Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildi 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 





Worcester, Massachuset 
One and two-year 


Worcester Domestic Science Schoo Normal and Home- 


making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, 
dietitians. The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic 
Science training. Red Cross work. Graduates occupy exceptional 
positions. Opens Sept. 23rd, 1919. 

ddress Mrs. F. A. WeTHERED, 158 Institute Road. 





The Sargent School ‘z,Physice! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


— ? © college for women in Massachusetts. 
year p— B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 





Catalog 
. SAMUEL V. Coxe, D. D., LL.D., Presiden 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 


100 acres. Endowment. 





MARYLAND 


1853 Maryland College 1919 


OR WOMEN 
ee Ym Preparatory, College, B.A., B.L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B. S., Teacher’s Certificate; Music, 
B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate; Expression, B. O., Teach- 
er’s Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES—65 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, ] 








care. Address Box L, Luthorvilie, Md, 











LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


Advanced work for high school graduates. Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music 
Courses. Athletic fields. 30 acres. 15 Buildings. Guy 

. WinsLow, Ph.D., Principal. 114 Woodland Road. 
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WARD -BELMONT f 
For GinLSs AND YOUNG WOMEN £ 
RESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 
session are now being made, and 
should receive the earliest possible 
ee in order that enrollment 
be assured. 
\AVARD- BELMONT offers a six- 
year course of study embracing 
two years of college. Excellent 
courses of instruction are given 
in Literature, in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Home Economics, and 
Physical Training. The curricu- 
lum is shaped to meet individual 
capacities and aims. The faculty 
is select. The beautiful campus 
and buildings, valued at almost a 
million dollars, situated in Nash- 
ville, ‘‘ The Athens of the South,” 
afford every opportunity for the 
development of body and mind. 


Applications must be accompanied with refer- 
ences. For literature, Book of Views, and 
information address 


: WARD-BELMONT 
=| Belmont Heights Box AB Nashville, Tenn. 

























































STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
525 Boys from 47 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the East, 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old pre- 
pared for the Universities, Gov- 
ernment Academies or Business. 
Government Honor School 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obe- 
dience, health and manly car- 
riage. Fine, shady lawns, gym- 
aasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic park. Daily drills. Boys from 
homes of refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy fifty-nine 
$200,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
Charges, $550. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 












years old, 
fireproof. 
Colonel WM. G. 

















Sumner Seminary 


iv. 


f FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Y In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health reco’ 4 
¥ College Preparatory. Special for High School 
Y graduates; Expression;Art, Music, PipeOrgan; 
mestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
y to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. \ 
YY Students from every section. Rate, $385. Catalog. 
y atte SEMINARY, pth, oun ber Va. 
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VIRGIN IA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box L, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern build- 
ings. Extensive campus. ated in the Valley of 
Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and College Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, ‘Domestic Science, Athletics, under_the direction 
of European and American instructors. Students from 
32 States. For catalogue, address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 


STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girle--Geventy-cixth ssion. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to needs of the present. 
pores h coteae preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. HN N. Hitts, A. B. (formerly Principal of Sweet 

Briar Academy), Box D. 
Winchester, 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, “Vircinia: 


For higher culture of youtg women, Delightful location 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and anny 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Langu 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 2 th. 
Terms $375. For catalogue,address Miss Katherine R. Glass, Pres. 











Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 

In the spounteine near White “College pre Springs, main line 

C.&O.R.R. 2300 ft. opese. College p ratory. Two 
ears graduate work. Music, A rt, Home | nomics and 

Dapresdion. Terms $350. Ci toies on request. Box 72, 





Hood Seminary for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College with certificate privilege. 
Thorough preparation for all other colleges. Diploma 
course. Unusual qevectoae in Mee, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $375 For catalog address 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box J, Frederick, Md. 











Lewisburg, W. Va. 

° i An English and Classical 
Science Hill School 23,ccifor Girls. Collexe 
Preparatory Course. 95th year. Piano, Violin and 
Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, 
Tennis, Hockey, Horseback Riding. Mrs. W. T. 
PoyNTER, Principal. KeNTUcKy, Shelbyville. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
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Sullins College 
For Girls and Young Women 
A delightful college home in Southern Virginia 
Ideal climate and health record. New a with 
every modern comfort and c 
swimming pool. Beautiful campus with facilities for out 
door sports. Strong faculty presenting Standard High 
School and Junior College Courses with unusual advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 
be ag for catalogue and Book of Views. Address 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres., Box H, Eristol, Va. 


























Hollins College 


For Women Founded 182 Hollins, Va. 
Four-year College Course. Admission by certificate 
or examination. Degree pocepted for graduate work 
by leading universities. Music, Home Econom- 
ics. Student body 275. Estate ca 700 Acres in the 
Mountains of hE .} Miss Matty L. Cocks, 
President. Box 
hoe is the ryt of Hollins? Aska Hollins girl.) 































Sweet Briar College | 
FOR WOMEN 


Standard college courses, A. B. and B. S. 


Degree recognized by all universities as 
basis of graduate work. No preparatory 
departments. 


Cz... pus of 3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out-of- 
door sports the year round. 


Students received on certificate from accredited schools. 
EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.M. , Litt.D., President 


For catalog and views address the Registrar, Box 10. 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 











Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 421, Front Royal, Va. 





A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 


cost 00,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture ahd outdoor 
sports. 28thsessionopensSeptember 16th, 1919. For 
catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 














VircintiA, Danville. 


~ } FOR GIRLS. 
Randolph-Macon Institute FO® SIRES. 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to 
college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attrac- 
tive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon Sys- 
tem. Rates$400. Catalogue. Address Cuas.G. Evans, A. M.,Principal. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE. 3s.2%c22to 


Warrenton, Va 
The 60th session begins Sept. 27th, 1919. i - in Piedmont 
region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thor- 
ough home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Rates $375. 
Catalog. MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. 








Virginia Intermont College 


For Girls and Young Women. 35th year. Students from 20 states. 
Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Music a Specialty. Large Campus. Bracing 
climate, Alt. 1900 feet. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Va. Bristol, Box 140. H.G. Norrsincer,-A. M., Pres. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For, Young, Ladies. 

Established 1842. 
Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- 
ern equipment. , Students from 31 states. Courses: Co!- 
legiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 —: Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. atalog. STAUNTON, V4». 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 


College Preparatory. Music, Art, DomesticScience, Expression. Thor- 

ough preparation for all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre campus. 

Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and views. M's. 

EvIzaABETH MAY WIuIs, B.P., Prin. Rev.C.O. PRUDEN, D.D., Rector. 
Chatham, Vircinta, Box 20, 


ST. MARY’S, An Episcopal School for Girls 


Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two years’ a\l- 
vanced work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 
i Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Campus 

in mild Southern Climate. Moderate rates. Address 


Rev. WARREN W. Way, Rector, Box 5, RALEIGH, N. C- 


ASHI EY H Al I A school for girls, offering 2 

broad variety of courses, in- 

eS reperation for entrance to the best women’s co!- 

utiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 

a Swimming pool. Northern advantages in southern 
climate. Catalogue on request. 

MARY VARDRINE McBEE, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S.C. 


Continued on Page 145 
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New View of “Home” 


She Decides to be a Bride and Take Up 
Housekeeping as a Vocation 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick: Author of “Household Engineering,” Etc. 


3/0 YOU really mean that you are 
= | going to be married in Septem- 
Y)| ber?” asked Ann Martin of her 

1/ younger friend, Barbara Case, 

att whom she was visiting during 
PS SU (g qi commencement week, as they 

PeAN(H| strolled to the shady edge of the 

(SEETSLE} 
ae campus and sat down together. 
“‘T_simply can’t understand how you can give 
up your dream of teaching and be content to 
bury yourself in housekeeping, even if Jim is 
such a splendid fellow. Why Barbara, think of 
your wonderful record, and that Winchell Fel- 
lowship laid at your feet! And here you’re 
planning to put aside all your work and settle 
down as a housekeeping drudge. Why don’t 
you make Jim wait a few years?” 

Barbara looked up at her older friend with a 
perplexed air. ‘Ann,’ she began, “I know 
you’ ve been out of college six years and you’re a 
successful woman lawyer, and the girls and I are 
terribly proud of you. But of course you don’t 
regard managing a home in the way I do be- 
cause I’ve been thinking of marrying Jim all 
during my college course. However, just be- 
cause I do want to marry and keep house 
doesn’t mean that I must ‘settle down’ as you 
say, or give up my work, or become a kind of 
scrubwoman,” ended Barbara belligerently. 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” Ann answered 
hastily. ‘‘No one ever compares teaching or 
nursing or being a woman doctor or lawyer with 
keeping house. These other kinds of work are 
trained for, they are well paid, they are real 
vocations and, most important, they have stand- 
ing. Any girl would be proud to acknowledge, 
forinstance, that she was a teacher; but did you 
ever hear of any girl, especially a college gradu- 
ate like yourself, say she was proud to be a 
housekeeper? That’s what I mean. No one ever 
thinks of it as a job or a vocation for educated 
girls. Besides, Barbara, you know women of 
refinement never do their own work.” 


The New Idea About Housekeeping 


™ OW, Ann, I disagree with you,” replied 

Barbara forcefully. ‘‘ Perhaps that was the 
old idea about housekeeping, but it isn’t the idea 
to-day. And if you'll think a moment you'll 
see that teaching and nursing and all these 
other vocations didn’t have much ‘standing’ 
either, a few years ago. Why a nurse was only 
any old woman who could hold a basin, before 
Florence Nightingale started her training! I 
believe that as soon as ‘refined girls,’ as you call 
us, look upon housekeeping as a vocation, and 
train for it, it too will have as much dignity and 
prestige as any other work of women. 

“You don’t see the changed status that the 
war has brought to the home,” Barbara affirmed 
stoutly. ‘In the first place, when we entered the 
war the Government recognized housekeeping 
for the very first time; it gave it real standing as 
a vocation; it organized women housekeepers 
into ‘kitchen soldiers’ and showed them how 
every home was part of the Government; it 
proved by its statistics how every crumb saved 
or wasted counted either for or against supplies 
available for national use. I canvassed ever so 
many homes when I did war work in our college 
unit, and I know that to-day the plain, every- 
day home-maker feels that her acts, her atti- 
tude and her coédperation are just as vital and 
just as much a vocation as the acts or work of 
railroads or shipbuilders or soldiers. The Gov- 
ernment said housekeeping was a job—the most 
important job—and that’s the way women look 
at it now. 

“You should hear what some of our Southern 
girls say,”’ continued Barbara, ‘‘ when they come 
home from their vacations. They’ve told me 
that women who formerly never went near their 
kitchens are now eagerly learning food values 
and serving their families ‘balanced rations.’ I 
tell you, Ann, I think of housekeeping as a real 
vocation, and that is the new viewpoint which 
the war has made us hold.” 





Keeping House Without Losing Caste 


Ben was a short pause, and then Ann 
remarked: “‘I know women have gone crazy 
over food saving and economy and thinking of 
housekeeping as helping the Government and 
being a national asset, but it seems to me that 
women will give their housekeeping over to 
servants as soon as they can get them again.” 

“Ah, ha!” almost laughed Barbara. “Just 
because you live in a hotel, haven’t you known 
there is a tremendous big ‘servant problem’ 
after the war? Why, we girls did all the work 
at the dormitory this spring because they 
couldn’t secure maids! Girls who have been 
working in war industries and having every 
evening to themselves don’t want to return to 
the confinement of service again. No, Ann, the 
war has completely ended the old mistress-sla,ve 
attitude. We’re no longer going tg have ‘serv- 
ants,’ but household assistants, whom we’re 
going to call by their last names and who will 
come to us by the day or the hour on some kind 
of businesslike basis. And, don’t you see, the 
moment that happens, then I, and other‘ refined 
girls,’as you call us, can do housework in our own 


homes, or even in the homes of others, without 
losing caste? 

“Besides,” continued Barbara rapidly, “the 
war has shattered once for all, in the minds of 
many women, the idea that housekeeping is 
such a bugbear and time-eating ogre! Before 
the war, there were thousands of women who 
believed that they couldn’t do a thing outside 
of their homes, without those homes tottering at 
once to pieces; they thought they had to spend 
twenty-four hours within the walls of the home, 
or they weren’t ‘doing their duty’! And then 
suddenly along came the war, and those same 
women began to devote two, three—yes, four— 
hours a day to Red Cross or canteen work, or 
some other patriotic activity. And the home did 
not suffer! Women learned to plan their work 
better, and do it the shortest way so they could 
have more time. And that’s what I’m going to 
do—so I, too, can have time for the educational, 
the spiritual side,” Barbara ended triumphantly. 


Not Always Dishes to Wash 


ELL, no matter how simple you make it,” 
Ann retorted, ‘‘there are always rooms to 
clean and dishes to wash.” 

“Oh, dear old Ann,” Barbara broke in, “‘ you 
and I are thinking of two different things— 
you’re thinking of ‘home’ in the days when the 
coal range was the altar of the home, of the 
time when sweeping only meant moving dust 
germs from one place to another, and when a 
kitchen sink was an unknown product. Of 
course there’ll be dishes, but I’m going to wash 
them only once a day in a dishwasher which will 
wash, sterilize and dry fifty dishes without my 
hands touching them; I’m going to clean 
rooms—but I’ll be doing my alma mater proud 
when I clean my carpets with a vacuum cleaner 
which will suck up every bit of dust, and when [ 
operate my electric range, in my cap and gown 
if necessary, to show how spotlessly it can be 
done!” laughed Barbara in mock heroic style. 
“Ann, I’ll invite you over to a prize demonstra- 
tion of using my electric oscillating-type washing 
machine, without spilling a drop on the rug in 
front of it!” 

“You certainly are an enthusiast,’ smiled 
Ann. “But what I can’t understand is your 
wasting practically four years in college, if 
you’ve been planning all along to marry and 
not continue any profession. What was the use 
of all that grinding? If you meant to marry all 
the time, why didn’t you take a short cooking 
course, and not spend all the money and years 
on a liberal-arts education?” 

“Why, I’m surprised at you, Ann,” Barbara 
retorted. ‘Don’t you see how a college course 
makes the best possible foundation for the voca- 
tion of home-making, as well as for professional 
work? It isn’t what you learn, so much as the 
habits, the associations, the drilling, the learn- 
ing to use your mind, that mean the most in 
college life. You know, some girls find it hard 
to adjust between college days and real prac- 
tical life. But I don’t believe it will be difficult 
for me because I’ve been thinking all along just 
how college could help me in my practical home- 
making.” 


“ 


College Training Forms Work Habits 


“hy do you mean by adjustment to 
home-making?” asked Ann. 

‘Well, take any housekeeping task, cleaning 
or bedmaking or even dishwashing, if you 
please. They are all tasks, aren’t they? And in 
that they are exactly like ‘trig.’ and history, or 
any other study which we used to have to do at 
a regular hour. Now what I mean is, that I’ve 
all along decided that if I could attend Math. B 
at 8 a.m. and Lit. C at 11, and Biology at 2 in 
the afternoon, day after day, rain or shine, then 
I can run my home the same way: wash dishes 
at 8, clean at 11 and prepare for supper directly 
after lunch—that is, on a definite schedule. 
College has trained me to do a specific thing at 
some definite time. Why isn’t that a fine prac- 
tice to carry over into housekeeping? 

“And that brings up the point of concentra- 
tion, too,” she continued. ‘‘ When I first entered 
college I couldn’t study or work if the girls were 
chattering around me. But four years of it have 
taught me how to ‘dig,’ how to concentrate, and 
how to allow unnecessary noise and distraction 
to slip off my mind, asit were. I think they call 
it nerve control or poise, or whatever it is. 
But I think it will mean a good deal in my 
home, too, and make me less nervous, and better 
able to handle and solve my home problems. 
I’ve seen mothers who let all their nerves get 
on edge the moment they heard their children 
cry, or if they thought they were hurt—well, 
when something like that happens, I’m going 
to get as calm and impervious as when I sat 
down and just worsted that old problem in‘ trig.’ 

“You don’t know how much college has done 
for me in helping me to form habits of work,” 
Barbara went on. “Don’t you remember how 
untidy I was, how I was the butt of the girls 
because I always left my books and papers 
straggling everywhere? Well, one experience 
in college reformed me. I had once worked 
three weeks on a sophomore debate, and then, 


through carelessness, I lost every one of my 
notes. And I had to do every bit of that work 
over again. It was then I began to learn the 
use of a filing notebook instead of a bound one; 
next I copied those drawers of little cards such 
as the librarian used, and made up my own 
filing index of addresses and notes. And that’s 
what I’m going to do in my housekeeping—just 
work out a household file, run my accounts the 
budget plan and keep clippings and addresses 
and recipes and bills just the way information 
is kept in a college library.” 

“You are making a business of home-making,”’ 
Ann smiled. 

“You're poking fun, Ann, but it’strue. There 
is all my scientific work that you hate to see me 
give up, yet it isn’t the knowing how a Lycopo- 
dium moss looks, or the names of the bones in 
your body; it seems to me the most good any 
scientific course can give you is the right atti- 
tude of mind—the desire to investigate, to find 
new things, to look always for the why of things 
and to do things differently if the new way is 
better and easier.” 


Her Kitchen Laboratory 


“ZOU think I’m going to give up my labora- 

tory work, but I’m not; I’m going to make 
a laboratory right in my own kitchen, with 
spoons and cups and scales instead of slides 
and cultures and test tubes. The Government 
maintains a laboratory for baking bread and for 
testing foods. I might have secured a position 
there, but instead I’m going to do the same. 
work at home. Perhaps I’ll discover some new 
cooking processes, but at least I’m always going 
to be interested and zestful in everything I do. 
I’m never going to let any work in my house be 
taken in a ‘settle-down’ way. I’m going to 
keep notebooks about all my housekeeping, and 
especially about foods and sizes of cans, and 
what quantities are needed, and how long they 
take to cook, just as I had notebooks at college.” 

“Tf you do all that, Barbara, you’ll never get 
time to go out of the house,” Ann replied 
sarcastically. : 

“Oh, but you’re mistaken. That’s another 
thing I’ve learned in college that I wouldn’t 
give up for anything; and that is my belief that 
health is the basis of all efficiency. Here I’ve 
spent four years in college, and more than half 
earned my M. A., and yet I’ve been superbly 
well all the time. Don’t you remember how 
thin and stooped I was in high school? But 
college hygiene has quite made me over. Along 
with heavy study, college provides for gym- 
nasium and sports and fun. Even the worst 
grind in Rock Hill has time for outdoor exercise, 
walking to classes if nothing else. So that I’m 
going to follow out this hygiene when I’m mar- 
ried, too, for I don’t believe most married 
women take enough exercise. Settled down? I 
should think I wouldn’t. You won’t see me 
developing a ‘middle-aged spread’ about the 
hips, as the girls call it. I’m going to skate and 
swim as much as I ever did.” 

“Well, you certainly have a new idea of 
home,” Ann agreed slowly; “‘you make it seem 
so attractive that I almost think I’ll join you 
and take up housekeeping myself. The old- 
fashioned housekeeper never had time to do 
anything outside of her house.” 


She is ““New-Fashioned”’ 


- ES, but I’m the new-fashioned house- 

keeper,” laughed Barbara. ‘I’ve found 
time for college friendships and social life and 
thinking of serious things in college; why should 
I dropall this just because I’m married? Thou- 
sands of women have done patriotic work all 
during the war. What are they going to do with 
this same time now that the war is over? I’m 
going to find time beyond my housekeeping to 
interest myself in the schools in my neighbor- 
hood, and keep up the standard of the streets in 
the small town Jim and I are going to live in, 
and see that the milk is inspected, and that the 
movies are fit to be shown, and ever so many 
things that are part of home-making after all, 
only they are city or national home-making as 
well as part of my own responsibility. 

“You said a while ago that housekeeping 
would make a woman narrow and settled down; 
but, honestly, I think the home-maker of to-day 
need become less narrow than even a teacher or 
a nurse or a woman doing some other work. It 
seems to me that just because she’s the keeper 
of the hearth, her interests and her sympathy 
radiate from her, like rays from the sun. And 
she’s interested not only in what is happening 
in her town, her country, but in what women in 
other homes across the seas are doing and think- 
ing; for the war has drawn all women closer 
everywhere. College isn’t an institution stand- 
ing away off to one side of a girl’s life, separated 
entirely from homes and married women who 
are living totally unrelated lives. College and 
home dovetail together. To the girl who looks 
on home-making as a vocation, college offers the 
best training she can secure: a training which 
prepares girls not only for the practice of pro- 
fessions, but for the practice of home-making 
on a new and reconstructed basis.” 























NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES fe — Ph.D., LL.D., 
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CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL A school for the 


girl of today and 
tomorrow. Courses: Properasetys two-year advanced for 
high school graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the 
national capital. For catalog, address CHEVY CHASE 
ScHOOL, Box J, FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph. D., 
Headmaster, WASHINGTON, D. C,. 
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SUMMER CAMP,¢4,the Miami 
On the wooded banks of the Big Miami, 45 miles from 
Cincinnati, 12 from Dayton, is a fine Summer Camp 
for your boy. Institute management and faculty: 
Camp affords recreation, military training(R.O.T.C.) 
under active U.S. Army officer and tutoringif desired. 
Rifle practice, hikes, swimming, athletic games, movies, 
campfires, band, etc. For catalogs address 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres., Box 89, Germantown, 0. 


















Kindergarten—Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, Onto. Accredited. Two-year course in theory 
and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College and Con- 
servatory of Music. Address Miss Ruse J. DEAN, 125 ElmSt. 


Oxford College for Women 


Founded 1830 
Standard college course with B. A. Degree. Music courses with 
B. M. Degree. Normal courses in Household Economics, Public 
School Music and Art. Rates $375. Write for “Seven Points.” 
Address Oxrorp COLLEGE, Box 60, Oxford, Ohio, 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 79th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Co! ervatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course, 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 




































It’s not surprising that you are often puz- 
zled by these directions. ‘‘ Bake in ‘slow’— { 
‘moderate’—or ‘hot’ oven.” They usually 
mean something different in every recipe. 

No modern housewife need ever guess at.. 
the oven’s heat—or rely on the straw or the 
“‘looks” or experience to tell you when done, 
You have the 


Taylor 
HOME SET | 


The Oven Thermometer ($1.75) tells you 
the exact temperature of your oven in baking. 
The Candy Thermometer ($1.50) tells you the - 
exact temperature of your preserves, jellies and 
cafdies in boiling. The Sugar Meter ($1.00) . 
tells you the exact thickness of your syrups. 

Write for the three 
Taylor Recipe Books. 
Recipes you can make 
perfectly the first and 
every time. No waste of 
food or fuel! 

_ Kaylor Instrument Companies 


Rochestas, N. ¥. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
the Taylor Home Set or will 
not order for you, mail $4.25 
(price of complete set) direct 
to us with dealer's name and 
it will be sent you prepaid. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease 
For the Feet 


Sprinkle one or two Allen’s Foot=Ease 
powders in the Foot Bath and soak and 
rub the feet. It takes the sting out of 
Corns and Bunions and smarting, aching 
feet. Then for lasting comfort, shake 
Allen’s Foot=Ease into your shoes. It 
takes the friction from the shoe, rests 
the feet and makes walking a delight. 
Always use it for dancing parties and to 
break in new shoes. Ali dealers sell it. 
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For dresses, blouses, skirts, undergarments. 


William Skinner & Sons 
New York Boston 
Established 1848 





















“T’'ll tell you why I always get SKINNER’S— 
—it is the one silk I know I can depend upon to wear. 
It washes beautifully, it has all the softness and draping 
qualities of other fine silks and there is something about 
it that makes it outwear any other silk I ever bought.” 


The facts stated by this young lady are the reasons that 
prompt millions of other women to buy 


4 


Skinner's 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 
For 71 years, SKINNER’S pure silk fabrics 
have been standard for wearing quality. 


‘*Look for the Name in the Selvage’’ 


None genuine without it. 
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[ponnte 1B) VEIL 


Ju st Slip itonl 


If your dealer cannot supply you—Send 50 
for this dainty Bonnie-B Veil that you “ Just 
Slip On” —no tying or pinning! Ask for Pat. 
No. 124. THe Bonniz-B Co., Inc., 230 
° Importers of 











THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 


STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


=/Back to Nature Shoes 
DESIGNED FOR BUSY LITTLE FEET 


A life time of experience in designing shoes for growing 

feet is behind every pair of Trot-Mocs. Lightness of weight 

and flexibility that permits proper development of the muscles 

‘ of feet and legs. Their so service 

\ es them choice of 
tful parents. 











Made from soft yet extremely 
tough Indian Moose 
with oe. caring, ue b> 
proof Trot-Moc soles in ox- 
fords and shoes. 
Suitable shapes for chil- 
Boutpaid dre, mass, you, 
Lr and grown-ups .- 
not su - all with Trot-Moc 
Send = es illus- service and com- 
trated catalog. fort. 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept.A, Hudson, Mass, 



















Advices from big growers in Holland indicate great scarcity of bulbs this coming season and ye ay 









be grown to meet the demand. To insure 
not later, our present low prices for the cho 
ists in Holland will hold good. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiti 
get a superior quality of Bulbs not usually to 
and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 


supply send us your order at once. Until July 1st, 


ulbs grown by special- 


until Fall, you make a large saving, 
obtained at any price in this country, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, give, for a small outlay of time and 

money, an abundance of flowers in the house from December.until Easter, 
in the garden from earliest spring until the middle of May. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are shipped to our 

customers immediately upon their arrival in the best possible condition. 












They need not be paid for 
qutll efter delivery, nor taken 
if not satisfactory. 

Write today for 
FREE BULB CATALOG 
The most comprehensive pub- 
lished. Con import price 
list giving prices on small and 
large quantities. 
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retorted Betty. “At least the ‘only one’ will 
never concede that she can be so considered.” 

Anthony’s eyes twinkled. “I get you,” he 
said. “But tell me, am I to be barred from 
knowing that other women are charming, even 
if I don’t tell them so?” 

“Even if you don’t tell them so!’ Heavens, 
Anthony, what are you saying?” 

Anthony’s lower lip protruded, as it always 
did when his combativeness was aroused. 
“‘Why not? I told you you were charming last 
time we met and I probably told you so before 
that. I thought it both times’”’—she thanked 
him with a smile—“and I shall probably think 
so again. Why not say it?” 

“You really think Hope would approve?” 

“Why should she object?” 

*“Because—just because. That’s a woman’s 
reason, you know; and Hope is a woman. 
Anyway, it isn’t a question that has anything 
to do with logic.” 

Before Anthony could answer a brakeman 
intervened, announcing a station. 

“This is mine,” said Betty. She gathered up 
her belongings, and he rose to assist her. 

“‘Good-by,” she said as the train slowed 
down, “and all happiness. Only remember, 
do, that when a man marries he is a closed ac- 
count as far as women are concerned—done up 
in a parcel and delivered at the church to his 
sole proprietor.” 

Anthony subsided into his seat once more 
and, as the train picked up momentum, gazed 
steadily out at the landscape. From his knit 
brows one might have concluded that he dis- 
approved of it. This was not so. He could 
hardly disapprove of what he did not see. . . . 
A closed account! 

“Standish!” shouted the brakeman; and 
Anthony, coming back to earth, saw that it 
was indeed so. He rose and hastened from the 
train. 

As he swung away from the station he 
glanced at the clock in the tower. “‘T’ll drop in 
and see Hope,” he thought. He felt a need, 
somehow, of seeing her. 

At Hope’s home he was met by Hope’s 
mother. 

“Hope has had an awful hard day and I’ve 
just persuaded her to lie down,” said Mrs. 
Sheldon doubtfully. ‘She has a sick head- 
ache and she didn’t expect you. She knew that 
you had that dinner on to-night.” 

Anthony swallowed a vague sense of injury. 
“Never mind;_I’ll run along,” he said. “Don’t 
disturb her.” 


NTHONY let himself out and walked the 
six blocks to the house where he lodged. 
He let himself in with his latchkey and went up 
to his room. The pictures that were his per- 
sonal property had Goon stripped from the wall 
and the mantelpiece was bare. In one corner 
was a trunk that was to be stored in the attic 
until he should send for it. He threw his straw 
hat on a chair and, when it rolled to the floor, 
let it lie there unheeded. 

It struck him as not unreasonable to feel re- 
sentment at the thought that a bride should 
have a sick headache on the day before her 
wedding. A wedding he reflected—pessimisti- 
cally—was a joyous occasion. He regarded his 
surroundings with disillusioned eyes, and dis- 
covered that his landlady had removed his 
favorite chair. 

“She might,” he thought, “at least have 
waited until I got out.” 

A quick slosh in the bathtub brought his 
spirits up a bit, but the ordeal of getting into 
his evening things sent them down again. He 
was struggling with his tie, and in mood more 
fit for murder on the spot than marriage on the 
morrow, when his landlady’s shrill voice came 
up to him. 

“Gentleman to see you, Mr. Austin.” 

Anthony opened the door. “Send him up,” 
he directed; and then, in almost the same 
breath: “Lawrence, you old Indian! You 
made it after all.” 

“Intended to all the time, if it could be 
done,”’ said the newcomer coolly. He eyed 
Anthony’s regalia. ‘‘What’s up?” 

“Friends of mine are going to give a barbe- 
cue at the country club with me to pose as the 
fatted calf,” explained Anthony. “‘ Chuck those 
shirts off the chair and sit down.” 

Lawrence did so. ‘How goes the battle?” 
he demanded. 

“Battle is right,” said Anthony, returning 
to his tie. ‘I’ll be glad when it’s over and done 
with.” 

J} You talk,” observed Lawrence, “as if you 
were going to the dentist. But if it will help 
you to blow off steam—blow, little one, blow!” 

Anthony blew. To Lawrence he confided a 
great discovery—to wit, people generally were 
a lot of congenital boneheads. ‘‘To hear them 
talk,” he went on, “anybody would think I 
was going over Niagara in a barrel. They seem 
to think that I’ll emerge a changed man.” 

““Whoa!” said Lawrence; ‘‘you’ve got to 
admit that things will be different. Suppose I 
should blow in at two o’clock in the morning 
and demand to be rt up for the rest of the 
night? Or suppose I should call at eleven and 
stick around until two o’clock talking. Lord, 
what a wigging Hope would give you!” 

“You give me a pain,”’ Anthony assured him. 

“And you,” finished Lawrence, “will give 
Hope a pain if you don’t cure yourself of de- 
positing cigarette ashes on the carpet.” 


Te of Anthony’s men friends at- 
tended thedinnerat thecountry club. They 
were all attuned to what they conceived to be 
the key of the occasion, never-flagging jocu- 
larity. After dinner there were speeches, all 
aimed at.Anthony, who settled back into his 
chair and puffed at his cigar with an elaborate 
assumption of ease. He was in for it and he 
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might as well make the best of it. The dinner 
was at his friends’ expense, the witticisms at his. 

Benton was the last speaker. You might, 
Anthony thought vindictively, be able to shoo 
Benton away from a dinner, but you couldn’t 
possibly keep him from speaking after he once 
got in. He fancied himself a humorist, say- 
ing laboriously funny things with what, he ob- 
viously believed, was excruciating seriousness. 

“Friends and fellow bachelors,” he began, 
wall eyed with solemnity, ‘‘ we are here to bid 
farewell to one of our number who has decided 
to make the great experiment. His mind—if 
one so sadly divorced from reason can be said 
to have one—is made up. He goeth to that 
bourne from which no man returneth si 

Anthony smothered a frown and forced a 
smile. “‘Oh, I say, Benton, I’m not going to 
die, you know,” he protested. 

“From which no man returneth to his 
bachelor friends,’’ continued Benton in a se- 
pulchral tone. ‘“You’re not going to die; 
you’re going to be buried alive. We shall see 
you no more. Our lives will continue to be one 
long pursuit of pleasure, while yours will de- 
generate into the pursuit of the five-forty-three 
every night. And you'll catch it—or catch 
something else when you finally get home.” 





VEN Benton could not run on forever. 

_« When he finished there came a lull, during 
which the diners covertly consulted their 
watches. Then one murmured that he must 
go, and everybody arose. 

Anthony, receiving their parting shafts, 
found himself addressed by a young doctor, 
Depew. “I’ve got my car,” said he. “I'd be 
glad to drop you at your quarters.” 

It took Anthony by surprise; he and De- 

w had never been intimate. But he ral- 
ied. ‘‘Why, that’s decent of you,’”’ he said. 
“Thanks.” 

They left a minute after. It was a quiet, 
starlit night. Anthony and Depew exchanged 
commonplaces, but conversation did not 
flourish. Finally they relapsed into silence 
that lasted until they drew up at Anthony’s 
door. “‘Won’t you come up?” Anthony in- 
vited as he swung to the sidewalk. 

Depew shook his head. ‘It’s late,’’ he said. 
He took Anthony’s hand and wrung it with 
unexpected force. ‘‘Hope is one woman in a 
thousand,” he said as if the words were shot 
from him. “Thope that you both will be happy.” 

Before Anthony could rally, Depew, with a 
final wave of his hand, got under way. An- 
thony gazed at his retreating tail light for an 
instant and then turned and went up to his 
room. Switching on the light he divested him- 
self of coat and vest and, looking rather the 
man about town in his dress tie and bosomed 
shirt, began pulling out the drawers of his 
bureau. His thoughts were on Depew. He had 
always had a hunch that the doctor was sweet 
on Hope, though she had said that was non- 
sense. He wondered 

In one of the drawers there were a number of 
letters and several snapshots. They drove 
Depew from his mind. Gosh! he had clean 
forgotten them. The letters were harmless 
enough, white, little souvenirs of white, little 
flames that had flickered a while and gone out, 
long before he met Hope. Nevertheless, they 
were letters that a bachelor about to become a 
benedict should destroy. He dumped them 
out on the bed and selected one at random. 

He opened it: ‘‘Dear Anthony: I think we 
were both a little silly last night ” He 
broke off abruptly to turn to the signature: 
“Yours, Dorothy Duane.” 

Anthony remembered Dorothy. There had 
been a snapshot; he rummaged among the 
débris of these half-forgotten romantic inter- 
ludes until he came upon not Dorothy’s pic- 
ture, but another girl’s. Jove! he remembered 
her. That episode had lasted a bare three 
months, but it had held a pungent sweetness 
that even time’s lavender could not wholly sub- 
due. He picked up another snapshot 











‘HE clock struck; he glanced at it. One 

o’clock! He gathered the letters and snap- 
shot up and dumped them into the fireplace. 
Squatting down, he touched a match to them. 
Still squatting he watched the flames lick up 
his burnt offerings on the altar of marriage. 
They were no more to him than so many faded 
roses, but, now that he was destroying them, 
he discovered that they still held a certain be- 
guiling fragrance. 

The ashes made firefly glows after he had 
switched out the light and put himself to bed. 
He could not go to sleep, his mind was dis- 
tractingly active. A devil was in him; it 
clamored for a debate on the following topic: 
“Resolved, That Anthony Austin is not—after 
all—the marrying kind.” 

Anthony refused to recognize it. Instead he 
assured himself resolutely that Hope was the 
dearest, the sweetest and the best girl in the 
world—and he wasn’t worthy of her. And, 
having arrived at this conclusion, the happy 
bridegroom-elect committed assault and bat- 
tery on his pillow and counted enough sheep to 
clothe a regiment in wool. 

The sun was patterning his room when he 
awoke; he lay in bed and, as his thoughts 
formed, his brows knit. It was his wedding 
day, but where was the great joy which the 
consciousness of that fact should bring him? 
Everything that everybody had said about the 
married state—his married sister, Betty, and 
Lawrence — trooped through his mind until 

ure desperation drove him from his bed. But 

fore he could dress he was called to the tele- 

hone. Thrusting his feet into slippers and 

stily donning his bathrobe, he descended to 
the hall and took up the receiver. 
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For Real-Fruit Desserts 
For Tart, Zestful Salads 


The New-Type 
Gelatine Dainty 


Free Aluminum Molds 


The offer below means free aluminum molds 
—all you wish of them—to users of Jiffy-Jell. 
It means for a few days the return of 10 cents 
in mold values for each 12% cents you pay for 
Jiffy-Jell. Just to induce you to try it in several 
flavors, to prove the facts we state. 


Real-Fruit Dainties 


Jiffy-Jell desserts and salads are the new-type 
quick gelatine dainties. To millions they have 
brought a new conception of these healthful, 
economical delights. . 


The fruit flavors are not artificial. They are 
essences condensed from fruit juice. They come 
to you in liquid form, in vials—a bottle in each 
package. They bring you the real fruits in con- 
densed form, with their healthfulness, their 
fragrance and their zest. 


Each bottle of flavor—used for one dessert— 
contains the essence from much fresh, ripe fruit. 
We use half a ripe Pineapple, for instance, to 
tlavor one Jiffy-Jell dessert. We use 65 big Logan- 
berries to flavor another. So the flavors are 
abundant. 


ix-Portion 
i egetable 
alad 









\iade with ~ 
?' nt Salad Mold 
Style D 


Jiffy-Jell desserts taste as though you mixed 
in a wealth of the freshly-picked fruit. Being 
sealed in glass, these flavors don’t deteriorate. 
They keep their fragrant freshness until used. 


Cost Only Two Cents 


Jiffy-Jell comes ready-sweetened, in proper 
color and acidulated. You simply add _ boil- 
ing water, then the flavor from the vial, and 
let cool. 





Made with Pint Fruit Salad Mold Style E 


One package serves six people in mold form, 
or twelve if you whip the jell. So this rich, 
fruity dainty costs but two cents per serving— 
about what an apple costs. 


Think what that means at this season, when 
fruits are scarce and high, and when people need 
fruits most. 


The Time to Try It 


Now is the time to try it. The offer below 
lasts only a few days. It means a chance to get 
aluminum molds—all the styles you wish— 
without cost. 











Flavored with 
Fruit-Juice 
Essences 
Highly 
Condensed 


A Bottle in 
Each Package 





All These Rich Fruits 


Fresh and Abundant in Jiffy-Jell Desserts 


It means 
introduction to a new-type dainty 
which you would not miss if you knew it. It 
means real-fruit delights at little cost, just when 
you most desire them. 


But it means more than that. 
prompt 


Salads and Garnishes 


Jiffy-Jell in lime-fruit 
flavor makes tart, green 
salad jell. 






Serve with your sal- 
ads or mix the salads 
in before cooling. Or 
mix in meat scraps 
and make a delicious 
meat loaf—meat in : 
aspic. Mint—for 

Garnish Jell 

Mint flavor— made 
from mint leaves—makes garnish jell, rich in 
fresh-mint flavor. Serve with roast lamb or 
cold meats. 





Lime Fruit Flavor makes Tart, 
Green Salad Jell 








| 
Good for 10c Each 


On These Aluminum Molds 


On the front of each Jiffy-Jell package appears this 
J J trade-mark in a circle. Up to June 20th we will 
accept these trade-marks at 10c each in payment for 
the molds we offer here. Send as many as you wish before 
that date, but not after. Send no money—we pay post- 
age on the molds. Grocer’s sales slip, showing number 


















Mold Offers 


Individual Dessert Molds as pictured— 
assorted styles. A set of six will serve a full 
package of Jiffy-Jell. Value 10c each, or 
60c for six. Send one J J trade-mark for 
each mold wanted. 


Pint Dessert Mold—B—heart-shaped. 
Serves a full package of Jiffy-Jell. Value 











50c. Send five J J trade-marks for it. 





of packages bought, may be sent in place of trade-marks, 
if desired. 









Pint Dessert Mold—C—fiuted. Same 
size and value as above. Send five J J 
trade-marks for it. 


Vegetable Salad Mold—D—to hold a 
salad for six. Value 50c. Send five J J 
trade-marks for it. 


Fruit Salad Mold—E—to hold a salad 
for six. Value 50c. Send five J J trade- 
marks for it. 


Note that these trade-marks may be cut 
from the fronts of the packages only. If you 
prefer not to send trade-marks, send grocer’s 
sales slip showing number of packages 
bought. 





(428) L-H-J. 


Mail This Coupon 


Jiffy-Jell, Waukesha, Wis. 


I enclose 





® trade-marks cut from 
the fronts of Jiffy-Jell packages. Send me the 
following molds: 


Individual Dessert Molds, assorted. 
(Send one trade-mark for each) 

Pint Dessert Mold, heart shaped—B. 
(Send 5 trade-marks for this) 

Pint Dessert Mold, fluted—C. 
(Send 5 trade-marks for this) 

Pint Vegetable Salad Mold—D. 
(Send 5 trade-marks for this) 


___Pint Fruit Salad Mold—E. 
(Send 5 trade-marks for this) 
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Address 








Enclose grocer’s sales slip in 
place of trade-marks, if desired. 
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Renew Your Linoleum 


IP your linoleum dull and dead- 
looking? Bring it back to life and 
it will reflect a bright, clean, well- 
cared-for home. All you need is 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth. 
The Wax gives a dry, glossy, dustless 
polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax brings 
out the pattern of linoleum— preserves 
it—and protects it from wear. It 
doesn’t take long—an ordinary sized 
floor can be polished in less than an 
hour and it may be walked upon im- 
mediately. Waxed linoleum and tile 
are easy to keep clean—they require 
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but little care. 


JOHNSONS 
PREPARED WAX 


Polish all your furniture, wood- 
work and floors with Johnson’s Pre- 


the varnish, adding years to its life 
and beauty. It covers up mars and 


checking. 


Has the soft-coal soot given your furniture 
and woodwork a dull, grimy appearance? 
Try the magic of Johnson’s Prepared Wax— 
it cleans and polishes in one operation. 


44 Dust-Proof Auto Polish 


Auto owners will find Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
the most satisfactory polish for their cars. 
It sheds water and dust and makes a “‘ wash” 
last twice as long. It adds years to the life 
of automobile varnish. Write for our book- 
let on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 


\* C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, I 


-Lraurd and Paste 


Wax. It protects and preserves 


surface scratches and prevents 
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Your Flowers and Plants Need 


VITA-FLORA Plant Food 


(The Life of Flowers) Tablets 
A clean, odorless, convenient fer- 
| tilizer, guaranteed to make them 
luxuriant, healthy, and produce 
beautiful leaves and flowers. EX- 
CELLENT FOR FERNS. DISSOLVE 
IN WATER. Eliminates soil pests. 
' Noneedtorepot. 25c, 50c, $1.00 
/ packages post-paid. Order today. 
| VITA-FLORA COMPANY, Joplin, Missouri 








You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 
Instruction under physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Make New Desserts With This Flavor 


You are probably tired of making 
the same desserts—try 


The Golden Flavor 
in puddings, sauces, gelatines, frostings, fillings, 
candies. Add piquancy to soups and gravies. 
And by all means use it for mak- 
ing Mapleine Syrup for hot cakes. 
2 oz. bottle 35c. Grocers sell 
Mapleine. 


Send 4c stamps and carton top for 
cook book, 
200 recipes. 














Crescent 
Manufac- 
turing Co. 
321 
OccidentalAve. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Should be a healthy 
happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. “* Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber G s, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
completeset of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Writeatonceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 
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“How does the fatted calf feel this morn- 
ing?” asked Lawrence’s voice. 

“Fine,” said Anthony, clutching his bath- 
robe to his chest. 

“Want me to come around and buck you up 
ie CT: 

“Tf you do, you’llappear at the wedding with 
a black eye,” warned Anthony. 

‘Well, it seems to me,” retorted Lawrence, 
“that you’re in a rather rotten mood. 
Eleventh-hour funk, I suppose.” 

Anthony spoke impolite words into the 
transmitter and hung up with dignity. 

He returned to his room and proceeded to 
dress. The face he presented to the mirror 
might have been worn by Charles the First on 
his way to the block. His eyes were exceed- 
ingly fierce, because it was his uncompromising 
opinion that Anthony Austin ought to be 
horsewhipped. The fact that he was firmly de- 
termined to answer ‘‘I will” soon after noon in 
a voice marked only by a high and enduring 
resolve did not change this. 

In this mood he went down to breakfast. 
The other boarders were gone and his landlady 
fluttered about him with an unusual solicitude. 

“You are sure you won’t have another cup 
of coffee?” she urged. 

“No, thank you,” said Anthony. 

“‘T took a chair out of your room yesterday. 
I hope you didn’t mind.” 

‘Not at a!|”’—austerely. 

here was silence, during which Anthony 
ate a piece of toast under her gaze. 

Suddenly she rose and hastily wiped her 
eyes. “I hope,” she said, “that you will be 
happy.” And she fled. 


NTHONY also rose and fled. Gaining sanc- 

tuary, he glanced at his watch, put his ear 

to it and then, satisfied it was going, wound it 

and replaced it in his pocket. He took out his 

handkerchief and wiped his forehead. He 
looked at his watch again. . . . 

“The ring will be in my right-hand vest 
pocket,” his mind rehearsed mechanically, 
‘and the railway tickets is 

He snatched up his hat and went out for a 
breath of air; the room was suffocating. 

He walked aimlessly. About him the world 
took its normal course. Nursery girls wheeled 
inevitable consequencesin their perambulators; 
delivery wagons rattled about; an ice wagon 
moved slowly across his vision and down the 
street. He watched them with the detached 
air of a disembodied spirit. Mentally he was 
reduced to pulp. He assured himself that he 
loved Hope; he clung to this as a wave-beaten 
mariner clings to a bit of wreckage; but this 
only deepened a profound conviction that he 
wasn’t the marrying kind. 

And at nine he excavated his watch and 
satisfied himself it was going. Three hours 
more. Good Lord! 

An automobile splashed mud on his shoes. 
He regarded it for a moment in stunned 
surprise, and then mechanically produced a 
handkerchief and brushed it off. Then, as me- 
chanically, he wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. A nurse girl, eying the smudge thus 
acquired, smiled derisively. Anthony was too 
far gone to feel resentment. She was smiling, 
he knew, because he was to be married at noon. 
And this was the man who, at the beginning of 
his eparees, had sat on a fleecy cloud, like 
a god! 

“The ring will be in my right-hand pocket,” 
rehearsed his wandering wits, “‘and the rail- 
road tickets 

He stopped short. The railroad tickets! 

The manner of his entrance startled his land- 
lady. But she recovered. “Oh, Mr. Austin, 
I’m so glad. A boy left a note for you last 
night. I put it in the rack, thinking you would 
see it, but 

He took it and opened it mechanically. It 
began abruptly: 











I know you will never forgive me, but I feel as 
if I simply cannot marry you, at least not now. I 
know that you will hate me for waiting until the 
last moment and for breaking the news to you in 
such a cowardly way, but —— 

“T hope,” came his landlady’s voice as if 
from a great distance, ‘that it isn’t bad news.” 

Anthony answered without the slightest idea 
of what he was saying: “‘No; not at all.” 

His head reeled. He was reprieved at the 
eleventh hour. He need not settle down. The 
existence that had brightened as it poised for 
flight was his once more. To the Bettys of the 
world he would be no closed account. He was 
free—free! He might go where he listeth when 
he listeth. 


N FRONTof the Sheldons’ there was an auto- 
mobile. While Anthony was yet half a block 
away a man descended the steps, entered the 
car and droveaway. In Anthony the old Adam 
worked mightily. It was Depew! He under- 
stood now; trust Anthony for that. 

He mounted the front steps. Majestic was 
his mien, mighty his righteous anger. Nothing 
should prevent him from voicing his wrongs. 
But these are degenerate days. A screen door 
barred his way to her who, though fair, had 
proved so false. He halted there until Mrs. 
Sheldon appeared. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said, asif his appearance 
were only another burden added to those that 
she was already staggering under. 

“TI want,” said Anthony, “‘to see aes gM 

Mrs. Sheldon hesitated. An earthquake had 
shaken her house down about her ears. She 
had argued with Hope and pleaded with her, 
and then she had telephoned everybody—at 
least she hoped she had telephoned every- 
body—that Hope was ill and that the wedding 
was postponed. She felt that she had suffered 
more than niortal woman should be called 


upon to suffer and now—now over Anthony’s 
shoulder she saw a wagon backing up at the 
sidewalk. She had forgotten to telephone the 
caterer. And that was the last two tons of 
straw. 

“Come in,” she said lifelessly. And as An- 
thony obeyed she added: ‘Go into the den. 
T’ll see if she will see you.” 

Anthony went into the den. The fleecy 
cloud of former days was here, a plain daven- 
port now and of so little importance that it had 
been thrust aside to make place for a table on 
which the wedding presents had been arranged. 
He glowered at these until a swishing of skirts 
aroused him to a tense expectancy. 


ik WAS Hope, a white-lipped, mutinous-eyed 
Hope, wearing a negligee that had been 
planned to ravish Anthony during the honey- 
moon. He did not see it. He gazed at Hope, 
poised on the threshold. 

““Mother said you wanted to say something 
to me,” she suggested. 

Anthony stared at her. ‘‘Say something?” 
he echoed. Then he exploded. ‘I got your 
letter ” 

“I’m sorry,” she intervened miserably. 

Anthony swelled with self-pity. “I sup- 
pose,”’ he said out of a vast bitterness, “that I 
might have expected this. You don’t love me; 
you never loved me.” 

He paused; but her eyes were determinedly 
cast down, presenting only the soft wave of her 
hair to his accusing gaze. 

“Tt isn’t too late; let us be thankful for 
that,” he declared in a voice that was as for- 
eign to a spirit of thankfulness as anything 
could be. “I’ve just come to tell you that 
you—that you can have your f-freedom.” 

Two tears trickled down her cheeks, but 
they were hidden from him. ‘‘Good-by,” he 
said, and shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other as if this were his usual preliminary to 
going. “T’ll—I’ll clear out,’”’ he promised. 

Hope raised her eyes, two misty wells of 
anguish. “‘I—I don’t want you to clear out.” 

Anthony halted a gesture of splendid re- 
nunciation and stared at her quite open- 
mouthed. ‘“‘What do you want me to do?” 

“‘I—I don’t know,” she said, a suggestion of 
hysteria in her voice. She turned and crossed 
blindly to the davenport and crumpled up on 
it. ““I—I’m a w-wicked girl,” she wailed, “‘and 
I—I wish I were dead!” 

This was too much for Anthony. False she 
might be, but he could not bear to see her cry. 
He crossed quickly to the davenport and, 
kneeling down beside it, put his arm about her; 
but only tentatively. The quick suspicion that 
had rooted in his breast was being mightily 
nourished by jealousy. 

“TI—I don’t want you to g-go away,” she 
sobbed. “‘But I—I don’t want to marry any- 
body.” 

This, while hardly logical, was comprehen- 
sive. But Anthony must have his pound of 
flesh. “‘Is—is it because of—of Depew?” he 
demanded. .- 

She twisted her head and gave him a startled 
glance that in itself answered his question. ‘I 
saw his car outside,” he explained lamely. 

““Mother sent for h-him. He g-gave me a 
b-bromide.”” Her voice trailed off and she be- 
gan to shake violently. 

Anthony’s arms tightened about her. 
“There, there!”’ he soothed. ‘‘Don’t cry so; 
please don’t. Hope, darling!’ Little by little 
her sobs subsided. ‘“You’re all tired out and 
you don’t know what you want; that’s the 
trouble,” Anthony went on. ‘“‘You’ve been 
thinking steadily about marriage and people 
— been telling you what a solemn thing it is 
and —— 





E PAUSED, because there had broken 
upon him not a great, white light, but a 
glimmering of the truth. ‘The trouble is,” he 
broke out afresh, ‘that the moment two people 
get engaged, everybody butts in and makes life 
miserable for them. It’s all wrong. And then 
ey spend all their time arguing over this and 
that 
‘“*B-but they have to make p-plans,’’ she 
protested. “And get ready.” 

“They ought to get married first and plan 
afterward,”’ declared Anthony with absolute 
finality. “‘I knew all the time it would come to 
this. You were getting more and more stewed 
up over it all. It got to be a regular Franken- 
—_ No wonder you got tired and got cold 

eet 

She snuggled closer. ‘‘Do—do you think 
other people ever get cold feet?” 

“‘Sure,” he assured her. ‘“ Everybody does.” 

“You weren’t scared?”’ quickly. 

‘A little,” he acknowledged magnanimously. 

Her eyes widened; she tried to withdraw. 
“You were!” she cried. 

Anthony, conscious of a quicksand opening 
to receive him, refused to let her escape. ‘‘The 
least little bit,”’ he amended. ‘‘ But,’’ he added 
immediately in a fine, large, masculine man- 
ner, “‘it was just on the surface, because I knew 
all the time, deep down in my heart, that I 
should die if I didn’t marry you. So ——” 

“Do you think you would really?” she 
asked. 

Anthony was absolutely convinced of it. 

Her arms went about his neck. “I think,” 
she whispered, “that I—I should, too—really.”’ 

And they kissed, as Adam and Eve kissed in 
the cool of the evening, in a garden eastward 
in Eden. Her eyes were rimmed with red and 
there was a smudge on his forehead, but that 
which they sat on was a fleecy cloud. And the 
were blessed; the engagement was at an end. 
For, though neither Hope’s mother nor the 
guests nor the minister nor Hope herself knew 
it, yet they were to be married at noon anyway. 

Trust Anthony for that! 
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What you hesitate to te 


your dearest friend 
CA heart-to-heart talk about a physiological fact 


every woman should understand 













GNORANCE that permits avoid- 
able injury to ourselves and 
others is wrong. Such ignorance 
should be dispelled by frankness, 
though the telling of the facts 
may be difficult and unpleasant. 


There is a certain physio- 
logical fact that even close 
friends have permitted to 
mar their companionship be- 
cause of ignorance and a false 
sense of modesty. 


You have known women 
ambitious socially and women 
aspiring for success in the 
business world who have 
fallen short of their hopes be- 
cause of it. 


We believe the time has come 
to do away with the false mod- 
esty that has made it possible for 
this thing to live so long, and by 
a simple and frank dis- 
cussion, eliminate for- 





ever the social harm it 
does. 
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A little thing — but 
it makes such a 
difference 


Many a woman who 
says, ‘‘No, I am never 
annoyed by perspira- 
tion,’’ does not know 
the facts—does not real- 
ize how much greater 
her charm would be if 
she were entirely free 
from both its odor and 





L 


their experiences 


From a club woman 


“I'd like to say how glad I am that women 
everywhere are beginning to wake up on 
this subject. . . . I feel the importance of 
it so keenly because only a short time ago 
I myself was shocked to find that, for years, 
I had been living under this disadvantage. 
I wish that some one had told me long 
G90. 2 2 « 


From a teacher 


“*Not until a few weeks ago, when I over- 
heard a conversation of some of my friends, 
did I realize that this peculiarity of nature 
was noticeable to others when it wasn't to 
me. I wish I could help every woman to 
see that #t applies to HER as well as to 
others.”” 


From a business woman 


“I was very much surprised and chagrined 
when I found out that, through ignorance 
of simple physiological facts, I had done 
myself greatinjury. . . . The impression 

we made on my friends and many new 








acquaintances is going to be hard to cor- 
rect. But I know now that I can do itl'’ 





It is a physiological fact 
that persons troubled by 
perspiration odor are 
themselves often un- 
aware of its presence. It 
is also true that there are 
very few persons who 
are not subject to this 
odor, at least on some 


moisture. 


We all know, of course, that the whole 
surface of our body is covered with 
innumerable, tiny perspiration glands. 
We also know that those under the arms 
are usually more active than others. 


But we do not stop to consider that 
although in most places perspiration 
evaporates as quickly as it is formed, 
under the arms it does not. Here the 
curve of the arm and the constant wear- 
ing of clothing prevent rapid evapora- 
tion. As a result, even though we may 
be aware of no actual moisture, an odor 
formed from the chemicals of the body 


is usually lurking there. 


occasions. 


So subtle, so tricky an enemy is per- 
spiration, that under stress of exercise or 
sudden excitement or embarrassment it 
may, unknown to us, become an annoy- 
ance to others. Even though guarded 
against by daily baths, fresh linens and 
much talcum powder, it is likely to 
make its presence known at the most in- 
convenient moments. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meet- 
ing this trying situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. 


They have learned that it cannot 
. be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. 
They are giving it the regular 
attention that they give to their 
hair, or teeth or hands. And 
for this purpose they are using 
Odorono, a toilet water spe- 
cially prepared to correct both 
perspiration odorand moisture. 
Odorono was formulated by 
a physician who knew that 
perspiration, because of its 
peculiar qualities, was beyond 
the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness. 


Antiseptic in its nature, per- 
fectly harmless, Odoronoisitself 
entirely without odor. Its regu- 
lar use does the very thing that 
women are demanding—it gives 
absolute assurance of a daintiness 
that is unmarred by even the slight- 
est taint of unpleasant odor or mois- 
ture. Odorono really corrects the cause. 


So absolutely sure when made a 
regular habit 
Any woman can dismiss any thought 
about the smallest annoyance from per- 
spiration, if she uses Odorono regularly, 
just two or three times a week. At 
night before retiring, pat it on the under- 
arms with a bit of cloth or absorbent 
cotton. Don’t rub in. Allow it to dry, 
and then’ dust on a little talcum before 
putting on your night robe. 


The underarms will remain sweet and 
dry and odorless! Daily baths do not 
lessen its effect. You’ll have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that with this constant, 
systematic treatment you’!l be absolutely 
dainty in any circumstances. 


Don’t let this trouble spoil a lovely gown 


Numberless women find that even their 
most becoming gowns are made unat- 
tractive by perspiration stain and odor. 
You need not be troubled in this way. 
You can keep your underarms so nor- 
mally dry and sweet by the regular use 
of Odorono that no trace of perspiration 


ever can touch your frocks or blouses. ° 


Atall toilet counters in the U. S. and Canada, 60c and $1.00. 

Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 

If you are troubled in any unusual way or have had any 

difficulty in finding relief, let us help you solve your problem. 

We shall be so glad to do so. Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Co., 714 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Address mail orders or requests as follows: 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. 
For U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 714 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Obio 
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e New Bridal Cakes and 
Wedding Decorations 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 
Floral Decorations by Max Schling 

















XQUISITE as a spring garden is 
this bride’s bouquet of maiden- 
hair fern, white lilacs, white hyacinths, 
velvety white pansies, lilies of the val- 
ley and white sweet peas. A faint color 
note is lent by a spray of tiny sweet- 
heart roses and the palest lavender 
pansies. On long ends of a huge bow 
of white bride’s net are white pansies. 
For a bridesmaids’ table luncheon 
the centerpiece is a large garden hat 
of basket-weave straw, filled with pink 
sweet peas, daffodils, Shasta daisies, 
maidenhair fern and full-blown pink 
. tulips. The favors are individual 
flowerpots, moss covered, filled with 
flowers and fern; 
and pink rambler 
roses may be sub- y, 
stituted for unob- iA 
tainable flowers. 


INK, shading off into yellow, and the 
palest tints of lavender is the color 
scheme for this bridesmaid’s bouquet. It 
is made with pink-and-white sweet peas, 
white hyacinths, yellow and lavender pan- 
sies, white lilacs, orchids of the faintest lav- 
ender, jonquils and one large single aster. 
A long-streamered bow of delicate pink, 
wide, gauze ribbon binds it. 
The wedding cake on the left is baked in 
a turk’s-head pan and covered with plain 
icing. Itis placed on a stand of white-gum 
paste in fine lacelike design wreathed with 
maidenhair fern and white flowers. A 
wedding bell is placed on the center of the 
cake and, falling from its top, sprays of fern 
and flowers 
form a bower. 
The tongue of 
the bell is a 
single flower. 
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AS appropriate decoration for a wed- TTRACTIVE indeed is this plain 

ding cake is this large conventional orange white-iced wedding cake, which is 
blossom, with two white doves poised on its es baked in two separate turk’s-head pans. 
petals. It is placed on the center of the cake, eit “ome The smaller cake, which is placed on top 
and around the edge is arranged a circle of Dee a of the larger, is decorated with sprays 
realistic, wax, orange blossoms. Around the CAM i Se Te of asparagus fern and orange blossoms. 
lacelike stand upon which the cake is placed is “Nk Lae m The same flower and fern encircle the 
another circle of orange blossoms and fern. : ( Pf aa base of each cake. 
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OVELY enough for a fairy bride is this wedding cake wreathed around the base with a garland of purple pansies and maidenhair and 
[° asparagus fern. It is baked in a turk’s-head pan and covered with plain white icing. In the center is placed a tall slender vase 
filled with Shasta daisies, fuchsias, narcissuses and maidenhair fern. On the left on this table arranged for a buffet luncheon is the bell- 
shaped punch bowl, with tall, thin glasses around it. Service plates of gold-rimmed china and forks are placed. Plates of various kinds 
of sandwiches stand near by, and cut-glass bonbon dishes filled with sweets. Two tall cut-glass holders contain fancy cakes. 




















When son resents the word 
**Mollycoddle’’ it’s time 
to put him in masculine 
attiree BUY HIM 


vavdiley 


REG.U.S par ore 


A Support fr Pants 272 Hose 


Ages 4 to18 

















O more flimsy 
garments to 
mend, buttons to 
Il] sew on, or tubbing to 
be done. 








No more binding or 
chafing of belts and 
round garters; they are 
harmful to boy’shealth. 








Just comfort, neatness, 
healthful ease, and end- 
less durability. 


At Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishing Depts., or 
writeus. 75c and $1.00 


(In Canada 20c more) |/ Hots 
HOSE 


Send for our “‘reason why’’ 
booklet 1, ‘‘For Real Boys’’ 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 
684 Broadway, at 4th Street 
New York 





| Delivered you F REE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 

tw, a By and sizes in the famous line of 
rz SS “RANGER” bicycles, shown in 
full color in the big new Free Cata- 


log. We pay all the freight charges 
from Chicago to your town. 


> 30 Days’ Free Trial 2"°"%2 


‘ % bicycle you select, actual riding test 
ti / ‘a in your own town for a full months 







- Do not buy until you get our great 
new trial ef and low Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 

TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 

single wheels and repair 
parts for all makes of bicycles at 

* half usual prices. No one else can 

offer such values and such terms.’ 


Rider SEND NO MONEY but write today 
Agents for the big new Catalog. It’s free. 

CYCLE COMPANY 
Wanted MEAD Dept. L-25, Chicago 





ROCK-A-BYE PRODUCTS 
KEEP BABIES HAPPY 


Write for descriptive and photographic 
illustrations of the COM PLETE line of 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 
PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 





PETERS REIGNSKIN 


THE SCRUBABLE FABRIC 


JorWHITE SHOES 


Don’t cover up dirt with “‘ white- 
wash”. Just scrub white REIGN- 
SKIN shoes with soap and water 
and they will be fresh and new. 
REIGNSKIN is long wearing, 
|] lustrousand lookslikeleather. The 

most beautiful fabric for women’s 
white shoes. Best for babies’ white 
shoes because nobody likes to hold 
a baby with whitewashed shoes. 
REIGNSKIN shoes are sold at 
all shoe stores. 


Look for Trade Mark Inside of Shoe! 








WANTED: — Designs and suggestions for Holiday 
' and other Greeting Cards—Tally Cards, Table Deco- 
rations and other Novelties, made of paper or fabrics. All 
accepted ideas will be paid for at standard trade prices. 
THE ROSE COMPANY, 804 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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June, 1919 





Gentleman. 





EXPERIENCED 
SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS 


WE want to employ on weekly salary 
and liberal commission a number of 
thoroughly experienced subscription 
salesmen and saleswomen 


‘TO EARN MORE MONEY 


than they are now making. State the 
conditions under which you would can- 
vass for the publications that sell most 
easily —The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Country 


GIVE your previous experience, pro- 
duction record and earnings. State 
conservatively your expected annual 
production with our three publications. 
Give personal and bank references and 
enclose photograph. Send this ad with 
your letter to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 976 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


























Eliminates ratsand mice from 


houses, barns, outbuildings, etc. 
Economical and sure. 

Better than cats and traps. 
Mix it with any bait that rats 
and mice eat. 

At drug and general stores— 
Write for Booklet—“ Ending 
Rats and Mice.” 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 












Glass Heads, Steel Points. 

No hammer needed when you want to hang 

Pictures, Pennants, qo Curtains, Posters, 
i 


— a 
or any wall decoration, Simply push them in with 
your fingers. Won't injure paper or plaster. 


Moore Push-less Hang 
“The Hanger with the Twist” — { 


Just try a few in hanging some heavy 
Pictures. Better and safer than nails or 
screws for Clocks, Mirrors, Hall Racks, 
Clothing, etc., weighing up to 100 pounds. 
ill not mar walls. 
At Stationery, Hardware, 
Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c 


Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 
Moore Push-Pin Co, 
113 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Look for the 
Label of the 
Lamb —it 
guarantees 
quality. 


EVERYTHING in fancy knit goods for babies, | 
y 


children and women,—Bootees, Sacques, Sweaters, 
Sweater Suits, House Jackets, Spencers, Caps, Shawls. 
SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 
(Established since 1879) 
362 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, New York 
















AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World.” 
OUR boy wants “ boy”’ reading; the kind of 
stories that thrill and absorb; articles that 
give him practical information and real pointers 
on boy activities. 

Because The American Boy has 
appreciated the boy viewpoint for 
years, it is the eagerly sought fa- 
vorite of more than 500,000 splen- 
did, normal American boys each 
month. The American Boy supple- 
ments home and school in starting 
HIM right. Give your boy this 
wholesome reading. 
20c a copy on newsstands— 

mail 





$2.00 a year by 
The Sprague Pub. Co. 
9 American Bldg. 














USED QW&e)lojtrerks 


@Red Label 
- 


pices 


HOMES Muy. Ceeijtts keer 
Philadelphia, US.A. 








Detroit, Mich. 
AT A SAVING 
Superior Quality Ger- 
mantown Zephyr 


YARN S225 


Wool Mohair, direct from the mill at lowest prices. All 


| thenewest colors. Send for free samples. Agents wanted. 








AMERICAN SPINNING CO.,80-A N.4th St., Philadelphia 
° Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

e sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 
Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 


100 in script lettering, including two 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Particular Women 


consider Amolin an indispensable part of their 
daily toilet. ‘ 


the personal deodorant powder 
positively neutralizes odors from perspiration 
and all other causes. 

Write for a free sample envelope. 


THE AMOLIN COMPANY, Lodi, N. J. 
At all drug and department stores 25c, and 45c. a can. 


Amolin 




















The Idea 
That 28 Men Started 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Most remarkable was the development in 
Russia. There codperation was but feebly 
established before the war, but there were 
enough local store societies to demonstrate the 
same lesson that was learned in England. 
Then the societies sprang up all over, at the 
rate of five thousand a year, while the mem- 
bership leaped from a little over a million, 
before the war, to over 18,000,000 at the 
present time. Kerensky, when he came into 
power, appointed five codperators to his cab- 
inet. 

“How are you going to create your eco- 
nomic organization?” he was asked by the 
correspondent of the New York Vorwaerts. 

“Study our codperative movement and you 
will know,”’ was his reply. 

When the Bolsheviki suddenly assumed con- 
trol, it was believed by many they would make 
short work of the coéperative movement in 
Russia, for the supreme council of the co- 
operators was bitterly opposed to them. In- 
stead, they have been compelled to leave the 
coéperatives respectfully alone, though they do 
not harmonize with the Bolshevist system of 
economic organization. 

The Narodni Coéperative Bank, of Moscow, 

which is the financial center of Russian co- 
operation and which was doing a yearly 
business of over a billion dollars when the 
Bolsheviki came into power, still remains 
untouched; it is the only bank in Russia 
which the Soviet has not attempted to put 
under its own control. To-day practically all 
the trade and industry of Russia is in the hands 
of the codperators. They have just opened an 
office in New York City, covering the whole 
floor of a modern downtown office building, 
whose entire business is to buy supplies for 
the Russian coéperative societies. 
“It would be indeed remarkable if this tre- 
mendous development of Rochdale coéperation 
abroad during the war had not created some 
impression in this country, especially during 
the actual period while we were in the war and 
similar war conditions prevailed here. And 
so it has. As a whole, it has not been visible; 
the whole movement has not yet been summed 
up, at least not for publication. But if you 
were reading exchanges in a newspaper office 
you would know something of what has been 
happening. 


OOPERATIVE stores were organized in 

this country almost as soon as in England, 
mostly in the New England States. First came 
the Workingmen’s Protective Union, with a 
chain of stores throughout Massachusetts and 
Connecticut during the fifties. But unfortu- 
nately the leaders tied up their movement with 
prohibition, which was not popular at that 
time, and so it failed. Next came the Patrons 
of Husbandry, the Grangers, many of whose 
stores still exist, but the members were farm- 
ers who put their store activities secondary to 
their agricultural interests, which held them 
aloof from the rest of the great public of 
consumers. Followed after them the Knights 
of Labor, who harnessed coéperation up with 
their labor organization. Codperation has 
never prospered in double harness, no matter 
how sympathetic a mate it may have. When 
the Knights dissolved their stores mostly went 
with them. 

Just before the Great War coéperation in 
this country was at its lowest ebb; it was 
almost nonexistent. There were then probably 
not more than five hundred coéperative stores 
throughout the whole continent, and they were 
isolated, each knowing nothing of the other. 
One codperative store in Washington, D. C., 
advertised itself as the only codperative store 
in the world, claiming to have discovered this 
system of commercial enterprise. 

Yet the seed which was to sprout was al- 


ready planted—out in Illinois. There, among - 


the coal miners of the southern section of the 
state, were a number of Britishers who, in 
earlier days, had worked in the collieries of the 
north of England, where codperation is strong 
and old. To themit was an idea rather than a 
method whereby to save a few pennies, and 
they agitated it among their American fellows. 
And so a number of local groups were organ- 
ized, at first little more than buying clubs. 


HEN the war broke out there were about 

two dozenof these local societies in South- 
ern Illinois. Behind them stood the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, with John H. Walker. and 
Duncan McDonald, both from coéperative 
Scotland, actively interested. The societies re- 
mained small for a long time, for they were 
situated in small communities. But then came 
the rise in the cost of living and, on a very 
much smaller scale, of course, the same thing 
happened in those small Illinois towns which 
had happened all over wr gn So long as 
their scant supplies lasted they kept prices 
down. That was not for long, but it was long 
enough to teach the lesson. 

Since then the Illinois stores have developed 
rapidly and have spread into the neighboring 
states. They have all prospered. There is 
scarcely one of them which does not return at 
least an eight-per-cent rebate to its purchasing 
members, and some go as high as twelve per 
cent. In other words, the members spending 
five hundred dollars in their stores during the 
year get back from forty dollars to sixty dollars. 

But the savings run higher than that in 
some of the older stores, which have added to 
their groceries other lines with a wider margin 
of saving: goods, clothing, shoes, meat, 
coal. Only recently the People’s Arcade, a 
general department store, was opened in 


Springfield, Illinois. Others again have de- 
veloped the Belgian recreational idea, as in 
Staunton, where something very-much like a 
maison du peuple is part of the local society’s 
string of enterprises. The society owns one of 
the most imposing buildings in the town. 
The store occupies the ground floor, but up- 
stairs aré a dance hall, a movie theater, a 
buffet, a restaurant and a reading room. 

Many of the other local societies, owning 
their own buildings, have followed this ex- 
ample. In all of them the social spirit is 
strongly developed, as manifested in the many 
social entertainments, summer picnics, and in 
the women’s committees which carry the co- 
operative propaganda from house to house. 
“The less they know about it,’’ wrote the 
secretary of the committee of the Danville 
Society, ‘‘the longer we stay.”’ In Illinois, at 
least, it seems that the women play the lead- 
ing part in the organization, making it the 
center of their social activities. 

There are about a hundred store societies 
in this section, doing a combined yearly busi- 
ness of considerably over $3,000,000 a year, 
but only about eighty of them are affiliated 
with the wholesale society, the Central States 
Codperative Society, which has established 
headquarters in Springfield and opened ware- 
houses in East St. Louis. 


O* MORE recent development is the codp- 
erative store movement in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Here again it is the miners who have 
taken the initiative, but in this section they 
include many nationalities—including many 
Belgians from the Charleroi region in Belgium, 
which is significant. But the majority are 
Slavs and Italians. In one small town, Bentley- 
ville, the local codperative, doing a business of 
$200,000 a year, practically dominates the com- 
munity, in which dealers had been charging an 
unusually high rate of profit for years. 

These Pennsylvania societies have also fed- 
erated, in the Tri-State Codperative Society, 
at the head of which is a particularly live 
young American college graduate, who gave 
up law because of his interest in the move- 
ment. He initiated the federation’s enter- 
prises by opening a warehouse in Monessen, 
from which goods were delivered to the local 
societies by motor trucks. Six months ago they 
had seven men busy in the employ of this body 
of organized consumers. Since then they have 
opened another warehouse in Pittsburgh, and 
now they have thirty-two employees on the 
payroll. The Wholesale Society of Manchester 
acquired size at a slower rate than that. 

Farther north codperation becomes more 
rural—that is, the store societies are largely 
organized by farmers, sometimes in connection 
with their marketing associations. Hundreds 
of them not only sell groceries and dry goods 
and hardware, but they do an enormous busi- 
ness in seeds, fertilizer and agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

It is in this prospering region, centering in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the two Dakotas, 
that the Codperative Wholesale of America 
(Minneapolis), the American Rochdale Union, 
the American Coéperative Association, the 
American Rochdale League, the American Co- 
operative Organization Bureau and other or- 
ganization societies operate. One of these has 
been organizing store societies at the rate of 
two a month for the past year. Another 
started shortly after the war broke out with 
a capital of seven thousand dollars. In 1918 
it had seventy-five branches in operation, with 
a paid-in capital of $700,000. It has recently 
begun manufacturing on the Rochdale plan. 


UT about Puget Sound is where things 

happen overnight. There it is all a ques- 
tion of months. In June, 1918, the local society 
in Seattle was organized, and it bought out a 
private store doing a business of forty-two 
hundred dollars a year. Within a few months 
business had risen to the rate of seven thousand 
dollars a month. 

The labor unions were behind this prelimi- 
nary little venture—unofficially, of course, as 
they were in Illinois. They were pleased with 
this initial success. The society now turned to 
the unions again, as Anseele had done in 
Ghent, for a loan with which to enlarge the 
business. Twenty-eight unions responded, one 
of them with twelve thousand dollars. 

“We then bought,” says Carl Lunn, presi- 
dent of the society, “the entire South End 
Public Market of Seattle. This market is a 
sort of productive enterprise, too, because we 
make there our own sausages, hams, bacons; 
we have the largest sausage-making plant in 
the city.” 

During. the next thirty weeks the market 
did a business of half a million dollars, giving 
a surplus saving of $20,000, which, according 
to the Rochdale principle, was divided be- 
tween a reserve fund and the purchasing mem- 
bers. At the present time the meat business 
of the society alone amounts to $70,000 a 
month. During the past month a slaughter- 
house has been added to the society’s business, 
so that now a complete chain has been estab- 
lished between producer and consumer, in that 
section at least. 

The most recent enterprise set afloat by this 
energetic group in Seattle is a codperative 
bank, backed by the members of the trade 
unions. If this develops along lines similar 
to the Narodni Bank of Moscow, codperation 
will indeed receive a powerful stimulus on 


the Pacific Slope, for that will mean that the. 
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POMPEITAN 


BEAUTY POWDER 


en 
bs 24 


“LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 


Her beauty instantly captivates him. His glances linger at first 
delightedly, then lovingly, upon the dainty texture of her skin. 
For nearly every woman can find the secret of “Instant Beauty” 
in the “Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First atouch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. Work this 
softening, vanishing cream well into the skin, so that the powder 
will not stick in spots. Now the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, 
with its pearly touch and captivating perfume. Then a bit of 
Pompeian BLOOM on the cheeks. This touch of color adds the 
bloom of youthful beauty and makes your eyes seem darker and 
more lustrous. Presto! What a change in a few moments. 


“Don’t envy beauty— use Pompeian and have it.” 


Pompeian DAY Cream—(Vanishing). usually long. Its fragrance captivates. Pure 


moves face shine. Has an exquisite perfume. flesh. All druggists, soc. 


All druggists, soc. Pompeian BLOOM—A rouge that is im- 

perceptible when properly applied. In three 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder— Addsa —shades—light, dark, and medium (the popu- 
lovely clearness to the skin. Staysonun- lar shade). All druggists, soc. 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX OFFER 


(Positively only one to a family) 


To one person only in a family, we will send a box of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder (containing 
exactly one-half regular 50c package) and samples of DAY Cream and BLOOM for only two dimes. 
With the samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


ht 


got Teal 


POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen : Enclosed please find two dimes, for which 
send me your special powder offer. No member of my 
family has accepted this offer before. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested 








How to buy meats— 
how to cook them with 


the best results 


HE SERVICE we give users of Wilson products 

does not consist alone of selecting, handling and 
preparing with respect and skill the many items which 
are packaged or canned under the Wilson label. 


Our Domestic Science department, under the direction 
of Eleanor Lee Wright, was created to be of service to 
all users of Wilson Food Products. This includes the 
economical selection and preparation of fresh meats, as 
well as Certified canned meats, fruits, vegetables and 
table specialties. We want all our friends to share in 
the benefits of this service. 


Thousands of Domestic Science teachers over the coun- 
try keep in touch with this department of ours, and 
those of their number who have seen the book illus- 
trated on this page have given it their hearty approval. 


We want you to have a copy of this book. On request we will 
mail you a copy free of charge. When you write, if convenient, 
give us the names of your meat and grocery dealers 


Address Department 134 


BOTY you. quanantee” 
CHICAGO 





The Wilson Label Protects Your ‘Table 
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By Edna Randolph Worrell 


out. No scenery is required. The num- 

ber of characters may be increased or 
diminished according to resources. The dances 
are only suggested titles whose figures are to 
be worked out by the teacher of zxsthetic or 
classic dancing. They may be omitted if not 
desired. 


Tout: pageant may be given indoors or 


CHARACTERS 


ANGEL OF PEACE: Young lady in flowing white 
draperies. She carries a peace flag. 

Doves: Any number of children as birds, or in 
white with wings attached to shoulders. 

AMERICA: Typical costume. 

Tue STATES: Thirteen or forty-eight girls i: 
red, white and blue. A single star should be 
worn on the forehead. 


ProGREss: Figure in classic draperies of red, 
carrying a torch. 
ATTENDANTS: INVENTIONS—Eleven boys, one 


for each invention, except the flying machine, 
whichis represented bytwins. All wear tights 
and smocks of various colors. 

PROSPERITY: Figure in yellow, bearing a horn 
of plenty. 

ATTENDANTS: AGRICULTURE—Boys and girls 
in farm costumes, carrying scythes and rakes, 
baskets of fruit, sheaves of wheat, and the like. 
Home INDustTRIES—Artisans, coopers, smiths 
and millworkers, in distinctive caps and 
aprons. 

EpucATION—Students in caps and gowns. 
Art—Boys and girls in smocks of pastel 
shades, symbolizing Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, Poetry and the Drama. 

Fettowsurp: Nations of the World in typical 
costumes. 

CriER: Boy in colonial costume, carrying lan- 
tern. 

HERALDS: 
trumpets. 


Two boys in page costumes with 


PROLOGUE 


[Enter the ANGEL OF PEACE—center—a peace 
flag in the right hand and driving a flock of 
Doves with long white ribbons. 


PEACE (to the audience): 
I greet you, friends! My name is Peace. 
On me your happiness depends; 
For where my banner is unfurled 
Is freedom from a care-worn world. 


our posterity, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of America. 

INTERLUDE—Scarf Dance: ‘‘The Stars and 
Stripes.” Music, ‘‘The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever’’—Sousa. 


EPISODE II 
THE Doves ALIGHT 
[Enter HERALDS and CRIER as before. 

Crier: The Doves of Peace have alighted on 
the shores of the New Republic. Progress has 
followed them and peaceful inventions now 
pass in review. All’s well. 

(Exit CriER.) 
[Enter ProGRESS, who takes her place on a dais. 


[INVENTIONS now enter in procession, the oldest 
being represented by the tallest boy. Each boy 
carries a model of an invention or a cut-out in 
gilded cardboard; the name of the object, 
with that of its inventor, should appear on a 
placard over each, or models may be drawn on 
little floats. The following order should be ob- 
served, entrance being from the left and exit at 
the right as viewed by the audience: 


The Cotton Gin .... . . Whitney 

pf OU eee Fulton 

Tee Se sk tse Morse 

The Sewing Machine . Howe 

The Steam ‘Engine Improved . Corliss 

The Reaping Machine . . . . McCormick 
The Telephone ....... Bell 

The Talking Machine . . . . Edison 

The Automobile. ...... Selden 

The Flying Machine. . ... Wright Brothers 


(All pass out on the left, followed by PROGRESS.) 


INTERLUDE—Dance: ‘‘ The Torch Bearers,” 
by a group in flame-colored gowns. 


EPISODE III 


[Enter HrerAtps and CrRIER as described. 
Trumpets sound. 


Crier: The Doves of Peace are followed by 
Prosperity, the land yields its products, In- 
dustries abound, Education is on the increase, 
Art lends her beauty to the scene. All’s well! 


[Enter PROSPERITY, who takes her place on the 
dais. In review there pass before her AGRI- 
CULTURE, Home INDUSTRIES, EDUCATION 
and ArT, passing from left to right, followed 
by PROSPERITY. 


INTERLUDE—“ Dance of Joy”: By symbolic 









“Qh, you won’t mind 


Electricity does all 
of the hard work 
when you launder 
the Western Elec- 

ic Way. 











our laundry work! 


I did it myself this morning! 


ANY a housewife, unable to 

get extra help on Monday, 
solved the laundry problem with 
the Western Electric Washer and 
Wringer—sometimes with the help 
of her regular maid, and often with- 
out help. 


The first time she was surprised 
—just as you will be; for there’s 
nothing difficult about the Western 
Electric way. In hot, soapy water, 
the clothes are first rocked back 
and forth; then put through the 
wringer into rinsing water—then 
wrung again into the blueing water. 


19? 


The sturdy electric motor does all 
the hard work at a cost of about 
three cents for the average family’s 
wash. The clothes last longer for 
they are not rubbed and cannot be 
torn; soap goes farther—and you 
have no car fares to pay, no extra 
lunch to prepare. 


All moving parts of the Western 
Electric Washer are enclosed. In 
every way it is sturdily built and 
bears the name.and guarantee of 
the world’s largest distributor of 
electric household helps. It will 
pay for itself. Ask us to prove ae 


Western Electric,” 


Washer and Wringer Y 


/ WESTERN 


CO., Inc. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send mre 
Booklet No.23-AP, 


Write for Booklet No. 23-AP and we 


jigures in pastel shades. ‘ 
will tell you where you can see 


My messengers are here to try 
Their fledgling wings, and soon will fly 


describing the new 
Pa Western ElectricWasher 























Abroad, that they may take to men EPISODE IV this washer demonstrated. ¥ and Wringer. 
Prosperity through me again. THE FELLOWSHIP OF NATIONS WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. SY _ 
The march of years has plainly shown [Enter HERALDS and CRIER. New York Chicago _ 7 

That where the Doves of Peace have flown — nccougen 94 Sn ‘ ; Kansas City San Francisco Fl 

The Virtues start their blossomin, e Doves of Peace alight throughout the ie ‘ en ADDRESS 
Like fields and hedges in the pol world. America offers her wealth to all and Other Distributing 1 in Principal Cities S 


Yet Doves can never leave the ark, 
With earth submerged in waters dark; 
But now that pleasant lands we see, 
With joy I set my love birds free. 


A charming scene before them lies— 
An emerald world in the opal skies; 
But greater beauty must there be 
Where brethren dwell in unity. 


There Progress takes its upward flight, 
Prosperity is at its height, 

And joy and bliss shall never cease 
Where dwell the happy birds of Peace. 


(To Doves): 


So, little Doves, I bid you go, from the back center to the foreground. “t a saat Eighteenth Year 
And through the world fly to and fro, . EPILOGUE 1-Q, Boston, "Mass. THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
And when you find a place to rest PEACE: M yy ge STOR OF NURSING 

or G: ry . weaee oy 


That spot shall be forever blest. 


[Doves drop their reins and, with spread wings, 
begin to circle about. 


INTERLUDE — Dance: “‘ The Flight.” 


[In conclusion all fly off in various directions. 
PEACE retires. 


EPISODE I 
THE FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Enter HERALDS together. They divide right and 
left and blow trumpets. Enter CRrIER, who 
stands at center and chants as follows: 


The year seventeen hundred and eighty and 
eight and all’s well, 

A new republic has been formed, to be called 
the United States of America. 

All hail the new Republic! 


(CRIER retires. Trumpets are again blown.) 


[Enter the ‘“‘New Republic’? (America), who 
stands on an elevation at back, center. Enter 
thirteen girls representing the original states. 
They advance from the opposite sides alter- 
nately and step to where AMERICA stands ex- 
tending a scroll. When all are assembled they 
raise their right hands to the scroll as AMERICA 
repeats the Preamble to the Constitution (or it 
may be recited by STATES in concert): 


We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 


a 


extends the hand of fellowship. Peace gives 
her blessing. All’s well! 


[Enter AMERICA and STATES, in two lines, from 
opposite sides, taking the central position on 
the raised platform at back, center. 


[Enter other nations from four points, right and 
left, in a march, finally forming on each side 
of AMERICA. 


INTERLUDE—“ Dance of Nations’ (Folk 
dances may be introduced, ending in a fantasy). 


[Enter PROGRESS and PROSPERITY, with Art- 
TENDANTS, grouping in front of AMERICA, 
allowing space for the entrance of PEACE 
through the center. 


[Enter PEACE driving DovEs, as in the prologue, 


The mission of my little doves 
Is ended; and release 
From strife and stress has come through 
these— 
The messengers of Peace. 


Their gentle wings, on errands kind, 
Have fanned the flames of love, 

And kept aglow its embers rare 
With blessings from above. 


The olive branch, to nations all, 
They took with healing balm, 
That brought tranquillity of mind 

And filled the thought with calm. 


And as the carrier pigeon comes 
With news upon his wing, 
The little doves of Peace return 
With tidings good to bring. 


And so in grand review we see 
The banners of the world— 

With Progress and Prosperity 
And Fellowship unfurled. 


And over all the flag of Peace 
Flings out its blessing free, 

With promise of a still greater joy 
And brighter things to be. 


[With the others kneeling, PEACE extends her 
arms in blessing over all. Doves pose with 
outstretched wings. 


(Music, “America.”’) 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic watérpréof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

























BECOME 
A NURSE 


Do you know that an in- 
telligent--woman without 
previousnursingexperience 
can, by using hersparetime, 
become a most efficient and 
successful nurse by training 
in herown home? Our year 
book, telling the method 
and actual experiences of 
our nurses who earn $15 to 
$25 a week, will be sent 
upon request. (State age.) 





315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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What woman wouldn’t be glad to have such a 
dainty set! The Nufashond Rick Rack Book tells 
how you can make it—how you can easily make 
many other useful and attractive articles. Center- 

yieces, camisoles, night dress yokes, collars, doi- 

ies, guest towels, pillows, morning caps, boudoir 
slippers, aprons, candle shades, edgings, inser- 
tions, etc. his handy manual costs you but 
10 cents—a low price to make you fami ‘ghee 
the merits of Nufashond Rick Rack B 

At all department stores and needlework bien If you 
can’t get the Nufashond Rick Rack Book, we will send it 
with one full piece of Nufashond Mercerized Rick Rack 
Braid and one ball of Nufashond Mercerized Crochet Cot 
ton, on receipt of 30 cents. 


NUFASHOND, Dept. G, Reading, Pa. 





WITH 


SN a 


Will not injure skin or clothing 








[’: use is a delight to all who take 
pride in maintaining absolute 
personal cleanliness. 


Just a dab of 
Eversweet 


the dainty, white, odorless, antiseptic 
cream—under the arms, anywhere— 
neutralizes all body odors. 

25¢ and 50c a Jar 


VERSWEET COMPANY 
62 CLIFF STREET :: NEW YORK 
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Sell Us 


Your Spare Time 


We will buy it and pay you a good price 
for it. Wouldn't you like $100.00 extra 
this month? 


We'll Pay You Liberally 


You can have a profitable position with us 
this year at“overtime” pay—$1.00 an hour! 


Mi min Trimiiiiiimim e 


A Permanent Position 


Scores of spare-time representatives of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentle- 
man will earn more than $100.00 for a 


hundred hours this month. 


Why not you too? You need not in 
vest a single penny to learn all about 
our plan. Experience is unnecessary. 
Profits begin at once. You assume no 
obligation whatever by requesting details. 


Nearly a half million Curtis subscriptions 
will expire in the next few months. You 
can share in the profits on this business , 
if you clip and mail us the coupon today! 








5 ee dd iii een 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
975 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:— Tell me all about your spare-time money- 
making plan. I have some spare time. 


Name 








Address 








City State 
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Bugs don’ a eat Black Flag Insect 
Powder. Tey breathe it—then die. 
Why be annoyed by bedbugs, ants, flies, roaches, 
water-bugs and moths; lice on animals, birds or 

lants, when a little Black Flag blown where 
soem lodge will end your troubles? 


BLACK FLAG 


INSEC 





HYGIE 
The STERILIZED 
POWDER r FF 


Finest Quality lambs Woo! 


Six Popular Sizes 
1O¢ 15€ 20% 25*.35* 50* 
At All Best Dealers’ 
age At ~ BOOKLET showing 

making of HYGIENOL Lalita Te TRADE MARK 
R PUFFS Sent on request Sen andes 


MAURICE LEVY. I5W.38""Street . New York City 


is non harmless to man and beast. 
Pack cok, oes bottles— holds its strength. 

Look for Black Flag trade- 
mark and yellow wrapper 
with red label. 


Three sizes: 15c, 30c, 60c 
BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 

At , your druggist’s or 


gro- 
cer’s, or mailed direct on 
receipt of price. 









Leck Far The TRADE MARK 

















Earn $18 to $30 per week in 

Be a NURS this congenial, respected vo- 
cation. Any woman 18 or overran learn under our sim- 
ple, perfected homestudysystem. Nointerferencewith 
ne present work. System founded 20 years ago by 
O. J. Perkins, M.D. Thousands of successful students 
and graduates. Low tuition. Small monthly pay- 
ments. Nurse's outfit free. Hospital training if de- 
sired. Send today for 32 lesson m pas ges and large illus- 
2 trated catalog. CHICAGO SC. = OF SING 

Dept. 36, 116 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





ourselves. Send for your book tedeyto Dept. J-8. 
Lane Bryant New York 





‘ i] e 9? 
‘‘Home-Making, as a Profession 
00- illus. handbook TREE. H dy of D t 
1 - ome-stu lome sti 
TABLE SERVICE WAGON Science, fitting for well-paid a 7 home eficiency “ 
service Frm le Drarar— De “Seientifi- ra - - 
cally Silent’ Fra Tired Swivel Wheels. A 
high grade piece of furniture Delite Witte tos dee 
yet attempted for General 
scriptive pamphlet and y Aaomng name. 
ProductsCo., 177 CanardBldg.,Chicage,IIl 








100 Invitations or Announcements 
Latest Lettering, including two 
Envelopes for each. Parcel Post prepaid. 50 Engraved Visit- 
ing Cards, Script Lettering, $1.25. Write for free ue 
and correct forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814 A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 




















‘The Idea 
That 28 Men Started 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 152) 


savings of the most prosperous elements of the 
working classes will be devoted to the financing 
of coéperative business. 

This same enthusiasm for coéperation has 
swept straight down the Pacific Coast. InSan 
Francisco the Pacific Coéperative League has 
its headquarters. It is a propaganda center 
and wholesale society combined, and has 
some hundreds of local groups affiliated with 
it throughout California, of which probably 
not more than a couple of dozen existed before 
the war. 

In San Francisco there is a local group at 
work, organizing the city locally, and so famil- 
iar is the city now with the movement that 
the newspapers refer to the stores as “‘coép 
stores.”” ‘‘Remarkable Development of the 
Coép Stores” was a recent headline in the 
San Francisco Bulletin. 

Most of the codperative activity is, un- 
doubtedly, in the Middle West and the Far 
West. At least, it is in those sections that the 
members show enthusiasm and get together in 
federations. Nevertheless, there are some ex- 
amples of big success in the East. A notable 
instance is that of the Into Coéperative So- 
ciety in Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

In 1910 this society opened a grocery store 
which did a business of $20,000 that year. 
Now the society operates four grocery stores, 
a men’s furnishings and shoe store, and a bak- 
ery, all of whose sales combined during the 
past year amounted to over half a million. Re- 
cently the society took over a milk-distributing 
route and is now serving a thousand families 
a day. 

In Paterson, New Jersey, a codperative 
bakery was organized some years ago by the 
Jewish immigrants, who found difficulty in 
getting the particular kind of bread that suited 
their taste. But at that time the Purity 
Coéperative Bakery, as the society was called, 
was not strictly Rochdale in principle; in- 
stead of charging market prices and returning 
the profits to its members, it put the price of 
its bread a little above actual cost and, if a 
surplus remained, that was devoted to some 
public charity or to strike benefits. 


LONG came the war and the high cost of 
living, and finally the fixing of the price 
of bread by the Federal Food Control Board. 

Bakers from all over the country, it will be 
remembered, protested against the price fixed 
by the Government; they would be ruined, 
many of them said, if they were compelled to 
sell their bread at so low a price. At about the 
same time that their telegrams were pouring 
into Mr. Hoover’s office in Washington, the 
Purity Coéperative Bakery telegraphed, but 
to this effect: if it must sell bread at the Gov- 
ernment price, the management would have 
accumulating on its hands a surplus fund which 
it would not know how to dispose of; it would 
be disobeying the by-laws of the society. In 
other words, the price was too high. 

Naturally, no exception could be made in 
favor of one establishment, and so the Purity 
Bakery was left to solve the difficulty of hav- 
ing too much money as best it could. Wash- 
ington was not disposed to sympathize. 

Then the managing committee called a gen- 
eral meeting of the members and put the 
situation before them. The result was that 
a set of Rochdale by-laws was adopted, the 
surplus was distributed among the purchasing 
members in proportion to purchases and, 


hearing of this, so many new members enrolled 
that the Purity Bakery has become one of the 
biggest baking establishments in Paterson. 

In actual figures it is difficult to sum up the 
codperative movement in the United States. 
Years ago the Department of Commerce and 
Labor in Washington included coéperative 
societies in its statistics, but it has nothing 
now to indicate the size of the present move- 
ment. The Coéperative League of America, 
which is a federation of American societies, with 
an office in New York City, promotes coépera- 
tive education, gives advice for the guidance 
of societies and collects information. Being 
a member of the International Codperative 
Alliance, it connects American codéperation with 
the world movement. Two years ago, shortly 
after it was founded, the league had about five 
hundred societies listed, many of which were 
later eliminated because it was discovered that 
they had ceased to exist since from a few months 
to twenty years back. Six months ago, just 
before the first National Codperative Conven- 
tion was held in Springfield, Illinois, the league 
oy ag only about six hundred societies on 
its list. 


INCE then, during a period of about six 

months, the league has added twelve hun- 
dred societies to its card-index directory. Prac- 
tically all these societies have written in on 
their own initiative, which shows that they 
were interested in obtaining literature on the 
theoretical phase of codperation. As an in- 
stance, it is only a few days ago that a letter 
came in from Tampa, Florida, revealing the 
fact that a society in that community was 
conducting a chain of twenty-three stores on 
true Rochdale principles. Asindicated by the 
growing correspondence of the league, the local 
societies are beginning to realize the social sig- 
nificance of the movement. Their social con- 
sciousness has been awakened. 

There are those, perhaps, who may fear the 
tendency of this new movement toward col- 
lectivism. Obviously the Catholic clergy, 
usually considered so conservative, is not 
alarmed, for the Executive Council of the 
National Council of the Catholic Church in 
America on War Activities, which only a short 
time ago issued its recommendations for cer- 
tain remedial measures for the social better- 
ment of the working classes, included in this 
program the codperative store system as a 
means to lowering the cost of living. 

The fact that Bishop Muldoon, whose see 
is in Illinois, is one of this body is not without 
significance. Undoubtedly he had been no 
less impressed than the governor of the state, 
who, in a recent speech at Springfield, de- 
clared the coéperative stores one of the most 
potent factors making for the public good 
in Illinois; and added: ‘I am not sure the 
principles and history of codperation ought 
not to be taught in our public schools.” 

What the destiny of the coéperative move- 
ment in America may be is open to discussion, 
but that it is here to stay and to grow is be- 
yond question. For already it has passed the 
most difficult, the most trying, phase: the de- 
velopment of the local societies. While these 
undoubtedly do benefit their members, it is 
only when they federate and pool their in- 
terests that the benefits become consider- 
able in a material sense. It is exactly that 
which the American societies have done 
within the past two years. 
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“Here is a popular wood design. Congoleum Art-Rug No. 360. 
The 6 x 9 foot size sells at $8.75”’ 


ONGOLE 


The pattern shown above is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 
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The pattern shown above is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 346. 
The 6 x 9 foot size retails at $8.75* 


Gold Seal 


ite 1-RuG 


Let your dealer 


show you these rugs on the floor— 


F you have any sort of a rug problem in 
your home, go to the store at the earliest 


opportunity and see the beautiful Congo- 
leum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs. 


We try to show the charming color 
blends as faithfully as is possible in these 
advertisements and in our Color Charts, 
but they are only photographs and there- 
fore cannot do the rugs justice. 


To really appreciate the surprising 
beauty attained in these printed rugs, you 
must see them spread out on the floor. 
The dealer will show you many attractive 
patterns—designs and color combinations 
suitable for any room in your home where 
a low-priced rug would be appropriate. 


Meanwhile let us point out and explain 
the other qualities that have made Con- 
goleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs famous. 


Advantages of Congoleum Art-Rugs 


First. Congoleum Art-Rugs are abso- 
lutely water-proof and sanitary and can be 
kept bright and clean without any heavy 
beating or sweeping—a damp mop is all 
you need. 


Second. Congoleum Art-Rugs are ex- 
tremely durable and are absolutely guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. 


Third. Congoleum Art-Rugs lie per- 
fectly flat without fastening and do not 
curl or ‘‘kick-up”’ at the edges. 


And when you compare these wonder- 
ful qualities with the low cost of Congo- 


leum Art-Rugs, you will understand why 
we say they are the most economical floor- 
coverings it is possible to buy. Just note 
these new low prices: 


Prices of Congoleum Art-Rugs 
(Reduced since the end of the war) 


6 x9 feet, $8.75 9x9 feet, $12.75 
72 x 9 feet, 10.60 9x 10% feet, 14.85 
9x 12 feet, $17.00 


The Gold-Seal Guarantees Satisfaction 
The Gold Seal, to be found on the face 


of every Congoleum Art-Rug, is our posi- 
tive guarantee of satisfaction or your money 
back. Insist on seeing this Gold Seal or 
the name “Congoleum” stamped on the 
back. Be sure to get the genuine. 


Get Our Beautiful Color Chart, FREE 


This is a pictured index to the complete 
assortment of designs in Congoleum Art- 
Rugs, each design being shown in actual 
colors. Many more patterns besides those 
shown in this advertisement are illustrated 
in the chart. You can have a copy free by 
sending your name and address to the 
nearest branch office. Do it today. 


All prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher 
than those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Philadelphia ee S San Francisco 
Chicago The Company Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 











Pale, sallow skins ~ 
The new steam treatm ent jor them 


FIRST the steam! THEN the 
lather! You will find the 
steam treatment in detail 
in the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 





Pings: yes 


SOFT, lovely skin, radiant with color! 
This attraction you, too, can have. In 
a much shorter time than you would 


loveliness. 


imagine, your skin will respond to the proper 
care and treatment by taking on a greater 


When your skin is colorless—“pasty”’, it 
means that your pores are unable to throw 
off all the waste matter they should. 


To correct this condition, try this new 
steam treatment. 
in a way water alone cannot do. It enables 
you to cleanse thoroughly the pores that have 
become clogged, to stimulate inactive blood 
vessels and give the skin new color. 


To make your skin soft and colorful 


One night a week fill your bowl full of hot water—almost 
boiling hot. Bend over the top of the bowl and cover your 
head and the bowl with a heavy bath towel, so that no steam 
can escape. This opens the pores wide, stimulates the tiny 
blood vessels of the face and brings the blood to the surface. 


Steam penetrates the skin 


Booklet of famous skin treatments 


You will find complete treatments, as 
well as scientific advice on the skin and 
scalp, in the booklet, ‘‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” This booklet is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


CONTENTS 


Basies—What physicians recommend 
Batu—How much it means 
BLackHEADS—A confession 
BiemisHes—How to get rid of them 


Cuitp oF Five—How to preserve clear 
color of 

Conspicuous Nose Pores—How to re- 
duce them 

En.tarcep Pores—How to make your 
skin fine ’ 

Oiry Skin anp Suiny Nose—How to 
correct them 

SHampoo— The right way 

S._uccisH Skin—To rouse it 

TENDER Skin—New Treatment 


Sample cake ad soap 


Booklet of famous treatments and sam 


ies of Woodbury’s Facial 


Powder, Facial Cream and ons yen for 15c 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial 
size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough to last for a week of any Wood- 
bury treatment, together with the book- 
let, “A Skin You Love to Touch”, giving 
the famous Woodbury skin treatments. 
Or for 15 cents we will send, in addition, 


samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 106 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 106 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
With this, wash your face thoroughly, rubbing the lather 
well into the skin in an upward and outward motion. Then 
rinse the skin well, first with warm water, then with cold, and 
finish by rubbing it for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
This closes the pores and makes the skin firm in texture. 


The other six nights of the week, cleanse 
your skin thoroughly in the usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water. 


Use this steam treatment weekly until your 
skin no longer requires it. After the very first 
treatment, your skin will show more color. 
Before long you will notice an improvement— 

a promise of the greater loveliness which the 
steady use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs. You will find 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap on sale at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter in the United 
States or Canada. A 25 cent cake will last a 
month or six weeks. 
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A soft, lovely skin, radiant with 
color! Every girl should have it! 
Begin today to use the particular 
Woodbury treatment your skin 
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She Summer Halsand Summer Smocks 


Sorthe Summer Gill 




































ORGANDIE, light as a 
summer breeze, made this 
enchanting hat above, with 
two plaited frills for the 
brim, the crown a soft puff, 
and frivolous ribbon stream- 
ers. 










THIS raffia- 
brimmed hat 
above chose to be 
crowned with ex- 
quisite tea roses, 
then added jet 
wings to make 
them more glow- 
ing. Eyes glance 
through a curtain 
of lace on the leg- 
horn hat above, 
sprayedwithpink 
roses and trailing 
a_ turquoise-blue 
ribbon. The 
small poke on the 
right, of Algerian 
brown ilan, 
bears lightly the 
burden of lovely 
yellow roses clus- 
tered on its back 
brim. 
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WHEN a wide, flat-brim 2227 


sailor like the one above 


covers itself with blue-and- 
white-checked voile, a glis- 
tening blue satin bow is all 
the trimming it requires. 
One could not imagine that 
narrow velvet ribbon would 
make sucha smart sport hat, 
and even the tassel which 
droops over the side. In 
lighter mood than its Alsa- 
lian origin is this lacy bow 
of black Chantilly, which 
a this black hemp toque 
above. 


























MANY women have discovered that an hour in a garden smock is 
worth more to their complexions than two hours at a beauty special- 
ist's, and that is why clever designers find it so difficult to keep ahead 
of the demands for pretty and practical garments such as these 
above. No. 2225 is of beige Japanese crépe, with infantry-blue 
sleeves with yellow roses on a black trellis. Always at one’s finger 
tips are the scissors and pruning shears, which slip through open- 
ings and hang around the neck. There is no need to carry a seed 
basket when one’s smock has had the foresight to button on capacious 
pockets like those on No. 2227. The neck buttons over in an interest- 
ing and protective way against the sun's too ardent rays, and the 
long sleeves, comfortatly loose, are also made to defy sun blisters. 
This smock is of cool mignonette linen with buttons and bindings in 
pale tan. These two colors happily combine in the checked cretonne 


with which the green garden hat is crowned and the skirt made. All 
one's dreams about a garden-féte dress come true in the one (No. 
2223) pictured on the left. It is of pink wash taffeta, embroidered 
in white and collared and girdled in saxe blue. All these three 
smocks come in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure. 
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THIS is just the kind of outfit, above, you will wish 
you had ona hot summer day. Coolness is assured 
by the loose blouse and easy-fitting sleeves, and be- 
comingness by the rose-spattered crépe Georgette, 
which is not only such a pretty part of the blouse, 
but also tops off the parasol. Flat pink roses nestle i 
closely around the wide brim of her pink-crépe poke. 4] 
As dainty as only pink dotted white Swiss can make ; 
it is the smock (No. 2219—sizes, 34, 38, 42), which : 
is worn by the girl with the pink parasol matchin ‘ 
her pink-voile tucked skirt. Not content with suc 
sheer prettiness, provocative little loops of pink 
satin nod from the collar, cuffs and girdle, and suc- 
ceed in making her parasol a more beguiling affair 
than any parasol has a right to be. You may think 
that a smock like the second one in this group, of 
blue chambray, with poke hat to match, ringed in 
white and worn over a white linen skirt, could be 
worn only by a very slender person. But no, it is so 
cleverly designed that the widening curved lines of 
the pockets will seem to diminish rather than tend 
to increase width. The little girl who is bargaining 
for a posy is wearing one of those unusual little 
frocks (No. 2221) which bear the unmistakable 
mark of French handwork. It is of white batiste and 
cut on the loose lines, hanging straight from the neck 
and widening gradually toward the hem in the pretty 
way most of the French dresses for little tots do this 
summer. The skirt runs up at the side and forms 
huge pockets, and the simple embroidery design of 
square lines with round dots is worked in Legion 

ue. Of course, her hat is made to match. It isa 
dear little poke Bair, and the brim is cut off at the 
back and trails long streamers. The pretty aide all 
but conceals with her tray the unique apron with 
scalloped pockets which she is wearing. 
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“CVERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES" is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new designs in clothes for women, girls and children, with helpful suggestions for making. It will be sent 
E to you upon request for two three-cent stamps to cover the cost of mailing and service. Address the Service Department, THe LapIEes + ose JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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AS MISS FERGUSON'S impeccable 
taste in dressing is one of her many justly 
famed talents, you will be interested in 
these two pages of summer clothes for girls, 
which she has stamped with her approval. 









































IT IS to just such simple girlish frocks as these above that many 
women owe their youthful appearance and slender silhouettes. 
Lustrous melon-shaded sport satin makes No. 2216 a charming 
frock for summer afternoonwear. Whena blouse dress (No.2209) 
inanew crinkly crépe silk requires a collar and gilet of contrast- 
ing texture nothing could be daintier for this purpose than crisp 
white organdie. White satin cording outlines the circle clusters. 








WHEN one 
chooses such a 
picturesquedress 
as. No. 221i, 
with a quaint little todice of 
turquoise taffeta and a skirt 
of crépe Georgette, gay with 
rose wreaths and dainty with 
jlutings of plaited net, a 
black chiffon-plumed poke 
is an assured acquisition. 
Have you noticed how dis- 
tinctive a dark-blue tailored 
suit appears against a back- 
ground of gay-colored 
dresses? Its success would 
be ‘certain if made of silk 
tricolette like No. 2210-1933 
and worn over a filmy blouse 
of net and lace. Correct in 
every line is the good-looking 
blouse dress(No.2176) made 
of cool white linen strikingly 
embroidered in black. 
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THE end of the school middy is the beginning of such 
pretty dresses as these two on the left, which are so 
becoming to slender young girls. Practical textures 
such as cotton crépe and plaid éponge made the first 
dress, with long tassels hanging from bound button- 
holes, delightfully girlish. In‘glistening white madras 
is the other one (No. 2206) witha dainty cool organdie 
chemisette tied with a black ribbon. Pockets are still 
essential, as you can see by the pretty band edging the 
blouse. Net is a sheer favorite for blouses, and when 
_ made over a lace-frilled guimpe like No. 2215 witha 
EDL ET IT IS ICL ES | TIO ITLL LLL GEILE I ONLI E COLE IIE IOI rese-color ribbon-they are ravishing. 
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A PIGEON-GRAY tweed tailor-made (Nos. 2212- 
2155 ) anda parchment-color indestructible voile (Ne. 
2213) would prove the backbone of any wardrobe. 
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A FROCK to 
meet one's gayest 
and lightest mood 
is this maize- 
dotted embroid- . ae 
ered Swiss (No. oe , 

2214) with plaited . Ju . 

ruffles of maize ‘ , 

satin. These . % ( ) . 

pretty bib blouses 2214 ; yeas 

(No. 2218) are : 

equally as lovely 

for separate THE fragile stuffs of which summer frocks only can be made are never 
blouses as they are more fascinating than in designs like those above. Peach organdie made 
for partof adress. No. 2217, and crépe Georgette in delicate primrose No. 2207. 
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NORMA TALMADGE 

“You may use my testi- f 
monial to the value of 

WatTkKINS MULSIFIED 

Cocoanut Om.” 


BLANCHE SWEET ; 
“I am pleased to indorse Watkins Mutsi- 
Fried Cocoanut Or for shampooing.” 


ALICE BRADY 
“I consider Watkins Mutsiried Cocoa- 
nut Om an ideal shampoo and can be used 
with such little effort and keeps my hair irf 
a wonderful condition. 


— Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair. 
It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing 
to keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
This is why leading motion picture stars, theatrical 
people and discriminating women use 

WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product, cannot 
possibly injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


MAY ALLISON 

“Of all the shampoos I have ever 
used Watkins Mutsirien Cocoanut 
Ot is by far the superior.” 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 


You can gett WATKINS MULSIFIED COCOA. 
NUT OIL at any drug store. A four-ounce bottle 
should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MARION DAVIES 
“Warxins Mutsiriep Cocoa- 
nut On is the kind of a hair 

poo one has hoped to 
. I like it.” 















‘LONG hair may be coiled high in 
this stately manner and becoming- 
ness assured by soft side puffs. 





CATCHING capricious ends under in bobbed 
style is a charming arrangement when put- 
ting one's hair up for the very first time. 








THE shape of one's 
head lies in one's . 
hands when the hair 
is persuaded into the 
mysteries of the 
French twist. 





A MISTY League-blue 
tulle bandeau becomes an 
alluring scarf, gold tasseled. 


THE low-placing of 
a jeweled bandeau 
and the pose of an 
exquisite comb may 
render simple, un- 
pretentious coiffures 
classical, as in the 
low one above and 
the graceful high ar- 
rangement on the 
right. 
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! NESTLING at the 
__\ .\. nape of the neck, a 
demure coil will in 
effect shorten a too 
slender neck and di- 
minish a high brow. 
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“Luscious Orange Juice” 


‘The Overwhelming Verdict 
of Physicians 


E wanted to know—so we could 
tell you—what physicians think 
of the healthfulness of fruits. We 


asked four questions of doctors, and 
these are the results: 


111 physicians of the 118 mentioned 
oranges as one of the raw fruits most 
often prescribed for patients; 53 of 
the 111 mentioned no other fruit but 
oranges. 


107 mentioned oranges as one of the 
most beneficial fruits for children under 
three years of age; 93 of these physi- 
cians mentioned no other fruit but oranges. 


91 said oranges are one of the best 
fruits for children from three to fifteen 
years of age; 50 of this number speci- 
fied oranges without referring to other 
fruits. 


83 recommended oranges for adults, 
31 mentioning no other fruit. 


Some Notable Comments 


“Oranges (juice) form a valuable 
article in the dietary of the infant and 
child and one that is with difficulty re- 
placed by any other food,” said one. 

Another replied, ‘I know of no other 


fruit that is so excellent for the human 
being from infancy to old age.” 
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Another investigation shows that 
convalescents in hospitals eat two and 
one-half times as many oranges as the 
usual consumer. Thus you see how 
this golden fruit is esteemed by men 
who know the body’s needs. 


Oranges Plentiful Now 


Now oranges are again plentiful— 
California having this year produced a 
crop of almost normal size. That means 
twice as many oranges as were shipped 
from California last year when a period 
of severe heat destroyed two-thirds of 
the crop. It is estimated that this year’s 
California crop will total fourteen mil- 
lion boxes, so there will be enough for 
everyone everywhere—and at reason- 
able prices. 


Quick, Conventent and Delicious 


Oranges are served in a jiffy. Anda 
more luscious salad, dessert, or break- 
fast dish never has been conceived. 

Don’t go a day without a fruit that 
brings so many benefits in such attrac- 
tive form. 

Send the coupon below for ‘Food 
Value of Oranges,” a little booklet by 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head of the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

























With French dressing oranges" are 
both salad and dessert: ~ oe 








A fine breakfast dish—a delicious 
fruit. 





A luscious, guick dessert is prepared 
in a jiffy with oranges cut up and 
sprinkled with coconut. 

















Sunkist _ 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sweet, tender, juicy and practically seedless. 
Easiest sliced, and the sections separate easiest, 
so they are most convenient to eat whole. 
Order a dozen from your grocer now. They 
are uniformly good. 





California Fruit Growers Exchange 

Dept. H-4, Los Angeles, California 
Please send me, without charge: 

(— ‘‘Fcod Value of Oranges,’”’ by Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg, head of the famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. 

0 “How to Live Long.” 
bard said about oranges. 
0) “Sunkist New Day Drinks,” by Alice Bradley. 
0) “Sunkist Recipes,” by Alice Bradley. 

Check the book you want. Check all if desired. 


Name 




























What Elbert Hub- 












4 California Fruit Growers 

; Exchange 

A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization 
of 8500 Growers 






Los Angeles, California 





Street 


City 
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NEW YORK 
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Mons. Vivaudou speuks to the Women of America 


“| want you to use this Talcum and Face Powder; this 
Cream and Toilet Water; the other delightful Mavis 
products. | want you to use them because | have 
Tale + Face Powder + Toilet Water made them for you—and in the making has gone my 
skill, my enthusiasm, all the lore of my art. | suppose 
that is why you who have used them have called them 


Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Building, New a9 
York, for a generous sample of Mavis Perfume i Bom 8: 48.827 2) 8. heed 


Perfume: Sachet - Cream: Rouge - Soap 
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the Nowdhirt 


HEN considering the 

possibility of getting an- 

other season’s wear out 
of last summer’s dress, one of 
the first problems that will con- 
front you is the skirt length. 
Last summer most of us -were 
wearing our dresses shoe-top 
length, or even above that, while 
this year women of discriminat- 
ing taste have added a fewinches 
to their skirt length chiefly be- 
cause of the decrease in width. 
This, too, despite the fact that 
the majority of the French model 
dresses were much shorter this 
year than ever before, and also 
that Frenchwomen are wearing 
them. 

Tlike this ability of the Amer- 
ican woman to take the best of 
the French fashions and avoid 
the extremes. It proves that 
she has individuality and taste 
and that there are certain limits 
in dress beyond which she will 
not venture. 

If one is fortunate enough to 
have’a dress cut on a pattern 
similar to the small sketch under 
the center figure, it may be 
lengthened with a material of a 
different color as indicated in 
the larger sketch (No. 2222), 
which comes in sizes 16 and 18 
years, and 36 to 42 inches. The old 
dress was of white batiste, and pink 
Japanese crépe was applied in a round 
collar, down the side of the waist, on the 
sleeves, sash ends and bottom of the 
skirt. 

By using machine hemstitching a very 
pretty effect may be given, and then, 
too, this finish saves so much time for 
the home dressmaker and admits of no 
possibility of a dress having a home- 
made look. Bound buttonholes help to 
give a correct finish, and it is just by such little 
touches that the big dressmakers can command 
such enormous prices for simply made dresses, 
and by the same careful handwork that the 
home dressmaker can successfully imitate fine 
work at the cost of the material alone. 


AVE you noticed that the new suits are 
often in designs which fairly inspire one to 


-make over one’s year-ago tailor-made? Not 


only suits but blouse dresses as well may be re- 
modeled on the new lines. There is the type of 
suit, in the first sketch of the group below, to 
be worn over a gilct chemisette or buttoned 
waistcoat. There are so many pretty styles in 
these little accessories of dress that one should 
have several of them, not omitting one of tricot 
silk embroidered in silk or wool or made quite 
plain. All one needs to do is to cut away the 
fronts of a coat or a blouse, straighten the side 
seams and cut it a shorter length. The coat 
is No. 2107, and comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
and 36, 38 and 40 inches. 

The skirt, too, must be straightened at the 
seams and narrowed, the new widths measur- 
ing from a yard and a quarter to a yard and 
a half around the bottom. To add length, a 
satin drop may be used, or, as in this illustra- 
tion, a piece of material added and braid used 
over the seam and around the edges of the coat. 
The skirt (No. 2124) 
comes also in 16 and 
18 years, and 26 to 36 
inches waist measure. 
Snug-fitting sleeves 
are still very fashion- 
able, so the sleeves 
should be refitted and 
cuffsadded tolengthen 
them, and here again 
braid may be made 
use of to conceal the 








2107-2124 
















joining and add a pretty trim- 
ming. 

If you happen to have a short 
remnant of foulard—the count- 
ers are full of them these days— 
you can combine it with chiffon 
or Georgette in the pretty man- 
ner illustrated in the second 
illustration below (No. 2226). 
This dress was remodeled from 
an old green-and-white one, and 
the long tight sleeves of fou- 
lard which were beginning to 
wear were cut away and green 
Georgette crépe fulled in, with 
tight cuffs of foulard. 

This time the skirt was made 
longer in the most interesting 
way with a wide band of the 
chiffon extending into a front 
panel which reached up to the 
neck. A narrow collar of the 
chiffon was added and a soft 
draped girdle of the foulard, 
with the end slipped through 
bound slits and weighted with a 
long silk tassel, made a very at- 
tractive finish. Sizes, 16 and 18 
years, and 36 to 42 inches. 

This design would be pretty 
carried out in plain-color and in 
figured voile, which are so lovely 
this year that it is difficult to 
distinguish them from the 
printed crépes and chiffons a 
short distance away. Silk and cotton 
Georgette crépe is also a charming and 
inexpensive material for summer dresses, 
which can be combined with figured 
voile successfully. 


HER Eis no time of the year when old 

dresses look so shabby as in the early 
summer, and this applies especially to 
party frocks which have been worn all 
winter. An old satin or taffeta frock 
may be freshened by veiling with a sheer 
material—voile, Georgette crépe or chiffon. As 
all the old dresses are sure to be too wide, a 
piece may be obtained by narrowing, which 
can be used at the top as a yoke to lengthen 
the skirt and hidden under the drapery. This 
dress (No. 2228) below, which was a rose color, 
was covered with chiffon in French blue. The 
wide girdle and loop at the side are of rose 
satin, repeating and intensifying the color of 
the foundation. 

The waist drapery is cut over a pretty sur- 
plice pattern with tiny wing sleeves, a graceful 
arrangement and one infinitely more becoming 
to most women than the severe lines of the 
straight bodice with narrow shoulder straps 
like the old dress, which is pictured in the little 
sketch above the finished dress. Sizes, 16 and 
18 years, and 36 to 44 inches. 

Skillfully arranged yokes are often designed 
for lengthening purposes, and a very cleverly 
cut one is pictured in the fourth illustration be- 
low (No. 2224). Luckily the old dress, which 
was of dark blue voile, was made with a wide 
girdle which served for this purpose. If you 
look carefully you will see that the front is 
curved away from the lower edge of the chem- 
isette, which is made of finely tucked biscuit 
organdie and narrow lace frills, giving not only 
a new appearance to the old dress, but chang- 
ing it froma plain shirt-waist type to a really 
dressy gown adaptable 
for afternoon wear. 

By narrowing the 
skirt, sufficient mate- 
rial was obtained for 
the little ruffles. A 
brilliant green moiré 
ribbon was tied around 
the waist, ending in a 
bowat the center front. 
Sizes, 16 and 18 years, 
and 36 to 44 inches. 
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HEN the time 
take part in chil 


You want your baby 
through life—then give 
tender years by feeding 


Barley, the food that will build him a body of 


sturdy bone and muscle. 


30,000 Doctors and Infant Specialists 


prescribe 


Doctors recommend i 
Drug Stores 





choice is backed 


, 


with a strong, vigorous, happy little 
that will make him a leader? 


Only proper food will permanently help your 
baby over the ills of childhood—especially when 
nature fails and in the trying summer days. 


Department Stores 


ROBINSON'S 
“PATENT” BARLEY 


When you choose Robinson’s your 


165 
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comes for your baby to 
d life, will he be ee 
ody 


to be well, strong, normal 


him the chance during his 
him Robinson’s “ Patent” 


Robinson’s ! ? 


t almost as second nature. 


Grocers | 


by 30,000 doctors 
< 
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The 


Cowar 
Shoe 


TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED — 
‘ vay) 





factory. 
Sent ina 


protected carton— each Ppt wra 
glazed paper. Carefrlly packed. P. O. or E. 


ORDER BY MAIL 


<As pure as any confection can be-‘made. - . 
Produced in a model, new and abgSlutely sanitary 


Mail orders filled any #here. ; 
ped in 
xpress 








“REG wu. & PAT OFF 

















Support Those Ankles 


If your child at play shows a 
tendency to turned ankles, it isa 
matter to receive your immediate 
attention. Turned ankles are 
an indication of weak arches 
and weak arches are forerun- 
ners of many troublesome 
foot ailments. 

See that your child wears 
Coward Shoesand you will be 
insuring its future foot com- 
fort and health. Madein all 
sizes from infancy up and 
will give better wear than 
ordinary shoes. Write for 
descriptions to Dept. A. 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(near Warren St) 


Sold Nowhere Else 
































Save America’s Babies 


The safety and comfort of America’s 
Rabies were never more ideally provided 
for than in the 


NORTHWESTERN 
Safety First High Chair 


Note the spotless white porcelain food 
tray—easily cleaned, always sanitary; 
the special safety strap, which keeps 
baby securely seated; the wide-flaring 
legs, preventing accidental tipping; also 
the removable tray arm, which makes 
food tray instantly detachable. 


Numerous Choice Styles 


May be had in numerous styles, period 
and mission, in both wood and fibre. If 
your dealer won’t supply you, we will. 
Write for folder No. 60, showing many 
styles of children’s chairs. 

It’s free. 


Northwestern Mfg. Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Mc aey orders, or Personal Checks received. 


Sent Parcel Posi- prepaid, insured. 
DEALERS WRITE FOR PARTICULARS _ 





Dept.17 NEW ORLEANS, 










MADE WITH 
LOUISIANA sae % 
CANE SUGAR Que So PE 


Box of 7 (sample), $1.00. Box of 12, $1.50. Box of 24, $3.00 


| The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 


LA. 


LOUISIANA 


CANS 


Copvricut, 1919 








and SKOOKUM 
APPLE BUTTER 


"THERE'S a berry garden in the mar- 
velous Puget und country—a 
valley of richest soil, quickened by 
happy sunshine—and bathed with 
mountain dew. 

These raspberries, loganberries, black- 
berries, strawberries and currants are 
truly heaven-blessed. Suppose all this 
wealth of lusciousness and deliciousness 
were blended into one supreme jam. 
Wouldn’t that be the most delectable 
dainty the world ever knew? 

If your grocer does not have Paul's Jams and 

Skookum Apple Butter in stock, send us one dol- 
larwith his nameand address, together with yours, 
and we shall forward, postage prepaid, one jar of 

Paul's Fruti-Jammi—also one glass jar and one 

tall tin of Paul's famous Skookum Apple But- 
‘ter. If your taste doesn’t pronounce them 
the very best products of their kind you've 
ever eaten, simply write us: “I am not 
satisfied.” Your dollar will be 
refunded by return mail, 





























THIS litile girl is wearing one of those 
simply designed bathing suits (No. 2173) 
in one piece. It laces at the front, so that 
one is never retarded by rusty buttons or 
hooks. Black or blue wool jersey or sateen 
would be serviceable material, stitched with 
bright red wool yarn around the collar. 7 
Sizes, 10 to 16 years. A blue-and-white 

plaid gingham skirt would gladly link it- 
self with a blouse of white mercerized cotton 
in making a comfortable play dress like 
No. 2102. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 






































i Up In Kaynee” 
g@ | Creepers, Under- 
' togs, Pajamettes, 
‘ Rompers, Wash 
eo, ee Suits, Blouses, 


a \ 
Ps { 6 ji 
| Ps 4 IVELY, sturdy, happy-go-lucky” 1797 Transfer 14895 Transfer 14283 


THERE is no age limit to 





* youngsters—-typical Young Americans which, eho worn by 
i miss jourteen years old, 
in Kaygee blouses! abe eer 


=. green ——. aed wl 
< g ventional roses embroidere 
: Buy them for your boy too! They in Algeria brown by trans- 


fer pattern No. 14895. 


| are designed to please boys—to make sailor suit like No. 2164 
A 4 1zes, years. m= 
: them look like real, ““honest-to-good- tranafer pattern No. 14283. 


ness” fellows. They’re made of the 
best sunfast and tubfast materials so 
they please all mothers, too. 
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A DAINTY frock for 
little tots from two to 
six years is No. 2132 
above. White batiste 
bound in coral or tur- 
quoise linen would be 
pretty. The useful middy 
with a _ plaited skirt 
is shown in No. 2187. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 
Transfer emblems for 
embroidery, No. 14283. 


1797 




















Reinforced to withstand hard playing, 
every Kaynee blouse fits neatly with 
no elastics, button bands nor dangling 
draw-strings. You can choose from 
many patterns and styles—soft collars, 
sport collars or no collars at all. 


The better stores throughout the 
country carry Kaynee blouses—write 

















us if you cannot procure the style | 
q | EVEN very little girls can dress themselves nicely if they 
you want | have frocks made like No. 2120, with a separate blouse but- 
. | toning down the side front. It is a most attractive style and 
may be made of plain or plaid material, percale, gingham, 
“ep linen or chambray, with a binding in a contrasting color. 
/ A Pa eS Sizes, 6 to 14 years. Such a pretty frock as No. 2089 would 


\ a little girl wear to a birthday party. It is made of fine Swiss, 
. yellow dots on a white ground, and is hand-run in deep tucks 
on the blouse and skirt. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 

Of pink organdie is No. 1090, finely tucked and with 
insertions of Valenciennes. Sizes, 4 to 12 years. 








_—— . ee “TI VERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES" is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new 

designs in clothes for women, girls and children, with helpful suggestions for 
making. It will be sent to you u request for two three-cent stamps to cover the 
cost of mailing and service. Address the Service Department, THe Lapies’ Home 


: The Kaynee Compan Y; Cleveland, Ohio Journa_, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














at your dealers 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Make Your Own Colors Successfully 


LUCILE, of Chicago, the famous modiste says: 


“In a garden, do as the flowers! Make 
yourself beautiful by wearing lovely colors. 
Color is the oldest beauty secret in the 
world. The well dressed woman knowing 
this, always makes a picture—and the 
picture depends upon the colors she wears.” 


With RIT you can make your own colors— 
transforming all your dainty summer things 
—blouses, sport suits and everything wash- 
able—keeping them “‘ever-new.”’ 


“RIT” ing is as simple as the simplest 
laundering, because RIT washes and 
“RIT~S all in one operation. Complete 
directions, easily followed, in every 
package. 


No trouble—No fuss—No muss. Can 
neither streak nor injure finest fabrics, stain 
hands or washbowl. Restores faded colors. 


“RIT=S instantly Silk—Cotton— Wool. 


RIT Cake comes in Pink, Flesh, Salmon 
Pink, Red, Yellow, Golden Yellow, Canary 
Yellow, Orange, Lavender, Mustard, Rose, 
Old Rose, Tan, Light Grey, Battleship 
Grey, Taupe, Light Blue, Dark Blue, 
Yankee Brown, Light Green, Emerald 
Green. Flaked RIT comes in Pink, Light 
Grey, Red, Yellow, Light Green, Light 
Blue, Old Rose, Navy Blue, Olive Green, 
Dark Green, Dark Brown. 

RIT-is made in convenient Cake and Flake. 
Use RIT Cake for lighter weight fabrics and 
Flaked RIT for heavier materials. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send his name and address, enclosing 10c. in stamps for a full sized RIT CAKE or FLAKED 
RIT—any of the above colors, sent postpaid. Address—SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO., 2436-62 W. 15th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


RIT Now made in Flake or Cake—10c 
SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO. 


(A Corporation) 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 


Toronto Paris 


@ 1919 SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO. 


10c 


at your dealers 
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What is your favorite per- 

fume in talc? Williams’ has 
six—Violet, Carnation, English 
Lilac, Matinée, Rose and Baby 
Talc. Send 4c. in stamps for 


sample of any of these, to ah 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


ie te 
* ™ 
a ox " % 
Cg h Lor 
a4 @ : 


‘ 


ad 
4 A HE child trained from babyhood in the use of Williams’ 
® Talc never loses her delight in its silken touch, its delicate 
fragrance, its cleanly comfort. It makes for a wholesome educa- 
tion in the care of the person. 


And the mother appreciates the thrift of the extra large package, and 
the convenient hinged cover which prevents waste and loss of fragrance. 


Shaving soaps, talc powders, toilet soaps, toilet waters, 
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| 9” A Ciffacand Vests 
By Mary Rasher 


Coat Set of Blue 
ee ae mm. Linen, White Thread 
ataiesie, | saat ins —— Couched With Black. 
Flowers Embroidered 
in Deep Violet, 
Green, Pink and 
Orange 
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Oyster-White Linen, 
Brown Thread 
Couched With 
White, Buttonholing 
in Brown, Flower 
Sprays in Yellow, 
Dark Blue, Green 
and Purple 








| COLLAR business sounds rather 
| small when first presented to one’s 
| mind, but such a business has proved to ots ae a eds 
me to be quite important and very profit- i bait abit aa 
able. I had always been a girl of the ee ye 
| stay-at-home kind and had never been ae | — | 
trained to business. I embroidered quite 
a bit for my friends and the family, and 
while everyone seemed to appreciate the 
work I gave her, no one ever paid any 
| amount of attention to my designs, 
which were always original. 
When the war came on it became quite 
a fad among the girls to take up busi- 
| ness, my sister among them. They had 
| 
| 
| 





very little time in which to look after the 
small belongings of dress, especially their 
collars and cuffs, which are an absolute 












necessity to every girl’s neat appearance. ‘ as 
| Furthermore, they had no time to shop, ® t ae b i 
| for the stores were all closed when they : 2: 
came home. It was my sister who really % RBar eq 
started the business. She wanted a set Aww ee www l= 


to wear with her new war-work dress of 
blue mohair. So I made one of the long 
straight collars (illustrated here), with 
cuffs to match, from a piece of linen crash 
left over from a table runner. The effect 
was truly wonderful and at least seventy- 
five per cent of the girls wanted one like 
it. My sister told them how I made it, 
and one morning, a few days later, she 
took a box containing several and showed 
them to the girls on the train. She had 
sold them all and had orders for twenty 
dollars’ worth more. The scrambling 
among the girls was really funny, and 








Seeing that vests are to be worn with 
the new suits, I made a vest set, includ- 
ing cuffs of the same design, and these 
also sold quickly. Since the war I am 
still filling orders from people who heard 
of my work. At Christmastime my sister 
; sold two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth. 
| Design in Ecru Linen, Gay Flower Sprays, I have made hundreds of different kinds. 

| Dark Blue Couching and Buttonholing 
| 
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Vest in Blue Linen. White Thread Couched Very Smart Vest in Oyster-White Linen, 
With Black, Gay Flower Sprays to Match Old-Rose-Pink Thread Couched With 
4 the Collar-and-Cuff Set at Top of Page White. Buttons Sewed On With Pink 





my sister soon became known by her box.” 































Pains, Cramps or 
Callouses There? 
These indicate that the arch 
across the ball of the foot has 
broken down. Dr. Scholl’s An- 
terior Metatarsal Arch Supports 
give immediate and lasting re- 

ef. $2.50 to $5.00 per pair. 





Weak Arches 


and tired, aching feet are caused 
by overwork or strain on the 
muscles and ligaments. Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot-Eazer brings in- 
stant relief and comfort by sup- 
porting the arch, res the 
strain. $3.00 per pair 


Run-Over Heels 


are the result of improper walk- 
ing and standing. Dr. Scholl's 
alk Strate Heel Pads, correct 
thistrouble. Keepshoesinsha 
ey _ air bills and make w: k- 
leasure. 35c per pair. 












Bunions 


are painful, fintgtce. s0 
vating. Dr. Sc s Bunion 
ducer fits snugly over enlar ed 
joint, relieves the pain and s' 
ressure. Reduces qulergement 
y absorption. Made of soft, an- 
tiseptic rubber. Price, 50c each. 


































“‘My, how my feet do 
ache and pain after 
walking or standing. 
Those callouses on 
the soles are so hot 
and tender they make 
me feel miserable all 
over.”’ 


|| What is Your Foot Trouble? 


The condition of which this woman complains is known as 
Metatarsalgia—a very prevalent foot trouble among women. It 
is caused by the arch across the ball of the foot breaking down, 
permitting the small bones becoming misplaced. This causes un- 
equal pressure, and callouses, pains and cramps are the result. 


Other women complain only of tired, aching feet, which is pro- 
duced by foot weakness or weak arches. Corns, bunions, crooked, 
overlapping toes, run-over heels, rheumatic-like pains in the 
ankles and limbs are other distressing forms of foot trouble 


from which thousands of women suffer. 


Such feet are painful, uncomfortable 
inefficient and quickly distort and ruin 
shoes. 


Regardless of what particular form of 
foot trouble you may have 


Dt Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


and Remedies will give immediate relief 
and correct the underlying cause. There 
is a specially designed Dr. Scholl Correc- 
tive for such foot troubles as weak and 
broken down arches, bunions, crooked, 
run-over heels, weak ankles, cramped 
toes, corns, callouses, etc. These scien- 
tifically constructed appliances are ortho- 
pedically correct, light in weight, resilient, 
can be comfortably worn in any shoe and 
relieve all strain and unnatural pressure. 


Foot Expert to Serve You 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances are 
sold by and skillfully fitted at all leading 
Shoe and Dept. Stores,where you will find 
men specially trained in Practipedics— 
the science of giving foot comfort. These 
foot experts know why you have foot and 
shoe trouble and can fit the proper Dr. 
Scholl Appliance to give you immediate 
and lasting foot comfort. 


Write for Free Booklet 


“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, 
recognized foot authority, mailed free upon request. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co. 


Largest Makers of Foot Appliances in the World 
Dept. K 1, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 
New York Toronto London 
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Crooked Toes 


are caused by irritation and fric- are produced by forcing the great 
tion. The skin thickens, forming or bunion toe out of normal Posi- 
a hard, horny spot. Dr. Scholl's tion. Dr. Scholl’s Toe-Flex is a 
Fixo Corn Plasters afford imme- soft, antiseptic, rubber device 
diate relief and remove the corns which corrects this difficulty by 
in 48 hours. Are antiseptic, safe bringing the toe back to its nat- 
and positive. Price, 25c per box. ural position. Price, 50c each. 
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Warner’s Rust-Proof 
Corsetsare“Rust-Proof.” 
See that the name 
Warner's, with the words 
“‘Rust-Proof’’and‘‘Every 
Corset Guaranteed,” is 


inside the corset you buy. 


It is your assurance that 
your corset will fit, that 
it will be comfortable, 
that it will last a long 
while, and will give you 
satisfaction as long as it 
lasts. 


GUARANTEED NOT TO 
RUST, BREAK OR TEAR 


FRONT LACE BACK LACE 


Do You Wear 


Warner's 


hust-Proof 
orsets 











T THE approach of warm 
weather we all grow a little more 
anxious about our clothes than 
at any other season. One can- 
, Yq) not always depend upon cover- 
eSyi ing up one’s frock, if it is not 
gi quite a success, under a smart 
aa! coat. It must be judged on its 
own merits, and it may make or mar one’s repu- 
tation as a well-dressed woman. With the full 
realization of the necessity of choosing clothes 
with more discretion in the summer than at 
any other time of the year, we asked Miss Elsie 
Ferguson if she would come to our aid and 
stamp with the mark of her approval two whole 
pages of summer clothes. One has only to 
mention Miss Ferguson’s name, and instantly 
one’s mind pictures a slim, graceful figure of ex- 
quisite beauty gowned in clothes of impeccable 
style and individuality. So you know that 





any one of these garments which Miss Fer- 
guson has selected can be depended upon for 
correctness in design and taste. 

There is also a page of picturesque smocks, 
not all the kind which one discreetly ventures to 
put on hedged within one’s garden, but really 
charming affairs to go with the new Georgette 
and silk sport skirts for beach wear or at the 
country club. Then we know by the many in- 
quiries that you are waiting to select a summer 
hat, and there are many lovely ones illustrated 
on the same page; and among them are several 
of the new poke shapes in which the back brim 
dwindles to a negligible quantity. 

Some new and becoming coiffures are on 
another page, and there are five different 
ways pictured in which you can lengthen your 
last summer’s dress according to the measure- 
ments adopted by discriminating women in 
this country this season. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books? 


JourNAL BuNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Hovuses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To Butitp It. 
Price, 5 cents. 

How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LitTtLeE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, THe Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BaskKeETs. Price, 25 cents. 


For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes pictures and descriptions, address the 
Art Department, THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


Basy’s First CLotues. (New Edition.) Price, 
15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OvERsS. Price, 15 cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
(New Edition. Patterns can be supplied.) 
Price, 15 cents: 

THE Brive’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. (New edition.) Price, 
15 cents. 

LITTLE FoLks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THE Lapres’ HoME JourRNAL. 


EVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES. Over 100 new il- 
lustrated designs of clothes for women, girls 
and children, with many style hints and 
dressmaking suggestions. Sent on receipt of 
two 3-cent stamps. Address the Service 
Department, THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


Goop BrEAD MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 

Bopy-ButmpING MEATS AND OTHER Foop. 
Price, 10 cents. 

SERVING Fat IN Foop. Price, 10 cents. 


ONE HunpRED THRIFT REcIPEs. Price, 10 
cents, 

Low-Cost MEAts FOR HicH-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A GUIDE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 

HowTo CAN FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND MEATS. 
Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRUvITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this 
heading address the Household Bureau, THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


THE HomE JourNAL’s NEw CrocHeT Book 
of new designs in cotton, silk and worsted 
for Summer Porch Work. It contains de- 
signs and directions for baby sacques, caps, 
little yokes and edgings; sweaters and caps 
for men and school boys, together with a 
number of pieces in household draperies. 
Price, 25 cents. 

THE BripE’s NEw CrocHETED Laces. A col- 
lection for which enlarged prints can be 
supplied by the Needlework Editors. A 
sample sheet of patterns, with prices, for 
selection will be mailed upon receipt of 3 
cents in stamps. 

NEEDLEWORK Girt Books. Price, 25 cents. 
Designs and directions for making gifts, in 
knitting, crocheting and fancywork. 

Wuat I Am MAKING From Wuat I Have. 
Designs of all kinds from odd pieces. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this 
heading address the Needlework Editors, THE 
LapteEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


Tue Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEpDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE ForTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue Book oF Farr Boortus. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Enter- 
tainment Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JourNAL readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, that 


will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 


care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JourNnAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Women’s and Misses’ Dresses . 25 
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| Home Journal Patterns 
HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pat 


terns may be purchased from any store 
| selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage pre- 
paid, if you address the Pattern Service, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Children’s, 8 Years or Over . 20 
Children’s, Under 8 Years . 15 
Transfer Embroidery Designs . 15 
All Other Patterns . . . . 20 
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an fame of such designers as Chippen- 
dale, Heppelwhite and Sheraton endures 
like the a re Shakespeare. The genius of 
these old masters wrought so great an artistry 
and grace in the furniture which they created 
that cultured people today insist upon its re- 
production or adaptation for modern needs. 

The history of artistic furniture design be- 
gan several hundred years ago and perhaps it 
is not too much to say that it ended with the 
eighteenth century. Progressive phonograph 
manufacturers for several years have offered 
their phonographs in expensive period cabi- 
nets running into thousands of dollars in cost. 
The Edison Laboratories reproduced various 


Y EVERYONE 
IS INTERESTED IN 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
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famous cabinets at prices ranging as high as 
six thousand dollars. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Edison that 
he said: “If period cabinets are desired by 
people who are willing to pay several thousand 
dollars for an Edison Phonograph, why not 
put all Edison Phonographs into period cases 
and let everyone have the best there is in 
cabinet design?” 

Mr. Edison’s word is law at the Edison 
Laboratories. Henceforth (with the excep- 
tion of two models designed for summer 
cottages) each and every New Edison—no 
matter what its price —will be encased in a 
period cabinet. 





The NEW EDISON 











HOTEL COMMODORE 
New York City 


25 June, 1919 


HESE wonderful new moder- 

ately priced Edison period mod- 
els will be on exhibition for the bene- 
fit of the furniturelovers of New York 
City and vicinity, ten A. M. to five 
P. M. June 25th. Those who do not 
live in the Greater NewYork district 
will find their local Edison dealer 
glad to give full information con- 
cerning the new models. 

Our new de luxe catalog, a com- 
plimentary copy of the magazine 
Along Broadway and the booklet 
What the Critics Say will be sent 
you from the Edison Laboratories 
upon request. 






































**The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


can now be obtained in artistic and 
authoritative period cabinets from 
$155 to $6000. The new line of mod- 
erately priced period models ranges 
from $155 to $300. NOTE: When 
you buy the New Edison in ma- 
hogany, you get genuine mahogany 
and when you purchase it in oak, 
you get selected oak of the highest 
quality. 

The Official Laboratory Model, 
also known as “The Three Million 
Dollar Phonograph,” sells at $285. 
It is furnished in Chippendale or 
William and Mary, at the election 
of the purchaser. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
Prices mentioned are for United States only 
























































MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 
of New York City 


MERICA’S most celebrated 

designer of household interiors 

has placed the stamp of her approval 
on these new cabinets: 

“The period cabinets which Mr. 
Edison has adopted for his phono- 
graphs are in pleasant contrast to the 
rather grotesque cases which one so 
frequently sees. From the character- 
istically diminutive and graceful 
Heppelwhite to the costly replicas of 
historic pieces, the superior furniture 
value of Edison cabinets tan scarcely 
fail to impress the lover of good 
furniture.” 
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Most of us are apt to form opinions very 
quickly. On being introduced we uncon- 
sciously begin to measure up our likes and 
dislikes of the person before us. Asa general 
rule it is not the voice, nor the hair, nor 
even the clothes that attract first attention, 
—it is the face. A faulty complexion there- 
fore seldom creates favorable impressions, — 
yet many suffer severe injustices because 
their otherwise admirable personality is dis- 
figured by a face that is subject to blemishes. 


¢ impressions make lasting 








The soothing and healing ingredients of 
Resinol Soap are of the utmost value for 
reducing such disfigurements. Not only 
does it remove dust, dirt, and waste matter 
from the skin, but at the same time it ben- 
efits the skin cells, soothes irritation, and 
exerts a healing, tonic action which has in 
addition preventive powers that tend to keep 
the skin clear, soft and healthy. Hence for 
general toilet purposes Resinol Soap is most 
agreeable and beneficial. 





Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers generally. For free sample, together with 
booklet on how to treat and overcome complexion troubles, write Dept. A 32, Resinol, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Quicker results are 
generally obtained 
first bathing the face 
with warm water and 
Resinol Soap, then 
rinsing with cold,—as 


cold as possible. 
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HEY were sitting in their little 
1} American Red Cross office at 
Tours: the Red Cross workers 
|| in charge of affairs at that base. 
Howard Bacon was in charge. 
By dint of incessant work they 
had affairs wellin hand. ‘ Well,” 
said the Red Cross chief, ‘‘ we 
would take on something more, now, if we had 
it. Wonder what there is.” 

And then an American officer sauntered in 
and answered Bacon’s question. He had just 
dropped in for a chat and a cigarette. And as he 
was leaving he turned and asked: ‘Oh, by the 
way, you fellows don’t know where I could get 
some of my socks darned, do you? Some of the 
other fellows at the billet have a few holes in 
theirs too.” 

“Sure,” answered Bacon. “I know of an old 
Frenchwoman who would love the job. Just the 
thing.” 

“Fine,” said the officer. ‘‘The army pays 
twenty centimes (4 cents) a pair. Is that 
Oo: 3..F° 

“‘Great!’”’ said Bacon. ‘‘The old lady will be 
delighted. You send along all you’ve got over 
there. To give her a week’s work will fill her 
with joy.” 

“Oh, I’ll guarantee her a week’s work all 
right,” said the officer, smiling as he went out. 

Next day, as Bacon sat in his tiny office, 
an army camion rolled up and two privates 
entered, carrying a stuffed gunny sack. They 
saluted. 

‘Socks, sir,’”’ said one. 

Cheerily, Bacon told them to put the sack in 
the corner. They did so and departed, while 
the Red Cross delegate rubbed his hands to note 
that the sack was carded “100 pairs.” 

“Great!” said Bacon. ‘‘Won’t that be a god- 
send to the old lady?”’ And out he went to tell 
the French refugee of her luck. 








HAT afternoon the two privates reappeared 
and saluted. : 

“Yes, my men; what have you now?” asked 
Bacon. 

“‘Socks, sir,” wes the reply as they deposited 
two sackfuls. 

Bacon’s face beamed. “Fine! Thank you, 
boys, and thank your colonel for me.”’ And off 
went Bacon to get a second woman, and to her 
he gave a sack, and to a third the other sack. 
“This is real patriotic work,” chuckled Bacon. 

The next morning appeared again the two 
privates and saluted. 

“Good morning, boys. Something for me?” 
cheerfully asked the Red Cross chief. 

“Socks, sir,’ was the answer. 

““More socks, hey? Fine! Did you bring 
them with you?” 

“Yes, sir. Outside, sir.” 

“Good! Bring them right in here.” 

And after they had deposited a dozen sacks 
in his little office he looked out of his window 
and said: ‘“‘Say, boys, how many have you got 
out there?” 

“‘Eighteen more sacks, sir!” 

“Eighteen? What? All socks?” 

“Vea, at. 

“Well, bring them in. I guess we can get 
them in here.”’ But when the thirty sacks were 
unloaded there was scarcely space to move in 
the little office. ‘‘Guess I would better go out 
and get some more women,” said Bacon as he 
wiped his forehead with one hand and dove for 
his hat with the other. ‘Some socks,” he 
thought as he wound down the little street, 
found his three old ladiés and asked their help 
to get some more women. And by noon he had 
found fifteen more willing refugees. 


7 REAT work—real work,” glee- 

fully said he as he went back 
to his office, only to find three army 
camions before the door. 

“Hello, boys,” he said to the dough- 
boy driver, ‘‘something for me?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was the answer as he 
saluted. ‘‘Socks, sir!” 

“Socks?” repeated the bewildered 
Bacon. “‘My God! Not socks in all 
those three camions?”’ 

“Ves, sir, all socks, sir,’”? was the 
answer. 








“SOCKS, SIR” 


How A MAN BECAME THE GRANDMOTHER OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 





‘All in sacks?” asked Bacon wryly. 

‘No, sir; in bales, sir. Five hundred pairs 
to the bale, sir. Ten bales in each car, sir!” 

“Good Lord!” answered Bacon. ‘What will 
i ” He made a rapid calculation: Fifteen 
thousand pairs of socks! Fifteen women could 
do 145 pairs a day; how many Oh! it 
was bewildering. 

“Shall we unload them here, sir?” asked 
the driver. 

“Hey?” answered Bacon, coming out of his 
reverie. ‘‘Oh, yes.” And, wildly snatching his 
hat and mopping his brow, he dashed town- 
ward. ‘‘Where am I going to get the women?” 
he wondered. ‘‘Are there more women than 
socks, or are there more socks than women in 
the world?” 








LL afternoon he worked. He rented a build- 
ing; he scoured the town for women; and 

at six a tired man turned homeward. “It’s fine 
work—great work; but suppose more socks 
should 

He had reached the public square, to see five 
army camions coming along, and on the front 
seat was the driver of the morning. Recognizing 
Mr. Bacon, the doughboy jumped off and, ap- 
proaching the Red Cross man, saluted. 

“Socks, sir.” 

With a wild gesture Bacon gasped out: 
“Not ”” He could say no more as he looked 








~ “Socks, Sir” 


at those five camions and the truth dawned upon 
him. He could only point to them. The dough- 
boy divined his thoughts. 

“Ves, sir. All socks, sir.” 

He sought his handkerchief! 
left him! 

‘Shall I take them to your office, sir?”’ asked 
the doughboy. 

“Office? Office?’”’ echoed the bewildered 
man. ‘No, no! You couldn’t, you He 
Then, recovering himself, he said: ‘Look it 
here, Buddy. Where do these socks come 
from?” 

“Lieutenant Stewart, sir.” 

“Good Lord!” said Bacon. ‘The whole 
American Army isn’t going to send its socks to 
me, I hope.” 

“Military order, sir.” 

“Military order?”’ gasped Bacon. “‘Why— 
why, what do you mean?” 

“A military order that was issued by Colonel 
Clark, sir, to send all socks needing darning 
here, sir.” 


Speech had 





“TOUT, my boy,” said Bacon, “I can’t handle 
them. There aren’t enough women in 
Tours. We’ll have to stop the flow.” 

“That’s the trouble, sir,” answered the 
doughboy. ‘You can’t, sir. You see, a military 
order gets going and going, sir. When I left, 
sir, they were baling more than I have, sir.’ 


’ 

















“More than you have? Do you mean there 
are more coming?” asked Bacon. 

‘Oh, yes, sir. There must be all of a hundred 
thousand pairs of socks down there, sir. Couldn’t 
spare any more trucks, sir, so they’re going to 
send them up to you to-morrow by rail in 
box cars.” 

“You say box cars?” 

“Yes, sir, a train of them, sir.’ 

And all that night Bacon started up every 
hour, dreaming that a private was standing by 
his bedside, saluting with the sententious 
“Socks, sir.” 


wet morning two more privates appeared, 
saluted and were about to speak, when 
Bacon said: ‘Don’t say it, boys; don’t say it. 
I’ve been dreaming it all night.” 

“Beg pardon, sir?”’ asked the doughboy. 

Cautiously, Bacon opened the door, looked 
out and saw not a camion, not a sack, not a 
bale! With a sigh of relief and a_ smile- 
wreathed face he turned to the privates and 
asked: ‘‘Have a cigarette, boys?” 

And wiping the gathering perspiration from 
his brow, he said cheerfully: ‘“‘Go ahead 
Buddy. What is it?” 

‘Socks, sir.” 

“Socks?” echoed Bacon, the_ perspiration 
immediately gathering. ‘‘ You haven’t any out 
there?”’ pointing to the street. 

“No, sir,” smiled the boy. ‘‘Couldn’t possi- 
bly bring them up, sir. They’re unloading them 
at the freight station, sir, and they asked us to 
come up and get orders, sir.”’ 

“Socks? Freight station?’’ repeated Bacon. 

“Yes, sir, we came up with the train. Twenty- 
one box cars, sir.” 

“‘Not—not full of ” stammered Bacon. 

“‘Socks, sir, yes, sir.” 

Weakly, Bacon reached for his hat. 

“Tl—I'll go with you boys to the—to 
the Now, what is this?”’ as an assistant 
held out a telegram. 

“‘Read—read it to me,” said Bacon. He 
grasped a chair. He was sure it contained the 
fateful word! 

The assistant read: ‘Can you receive three 
thousand refugees? Wire answer.” 

““Can I?” asked Bacon as a smile of relief 
broke all over his face. ‘‘ Wire back: ‘ With open 
arms. But they must all be women.’”’ 








8 anny to the station. The twenty-one box 
cars were certainly there, and so were the 
bales and bales of socks! Bacon looked over 
the piles. ‘‘Sergeant,” said Bacon, with his hat 
in one hand and a handkerchief in the other, “tell 
me the worst. How many socks are there here?” 

“Bout a hundred thousand pairs, sir.’’ 

“Good heavens!” said Bacon. “Sergeant,” 
he added as he looked up in a helpless, appeal- 
ing way to the man, “tell me, therz—there are 
not any more coming, are there?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir. The colonel told me to tell you, 
sir, to get ready for at least two million pairs 
of eee 

‘“‘No, no, sergeant, don’t say it, don’t finish 
that sentence. I know, I know.” 

And the stunned Red Cross chief walked off. 
Two million pairs of socks! He tried to compre- 
hend, to visualize it! Why “Good Lord,” 
he ended up with. ‘‘They’ve made me grand- 
mother of the army.” 

He looked up and found himseif standing be- 
fore a monastery! ‘An idea,” he said. No 
sooner thought of than done. Rooms were en- 
gaged in the monastery, workrooms prepared 
and on the walls signs were hung: “Every 
sock mended is a German ended.” 

Within a few days came the refu- 
gees, and when I was there 5800 pairs 
of socks were being mended each 
week, 688 women were working, anda 
weekly pay roll of $1500 was in force. 

It was surely a sock-darning bee! 

But to this day, when a private 
approaches Howard Bacon and sa- 
lutes him, beads of perspiration break 
on his forehead. And when his faith- 
ful man asked him on a cold morning, 
“Will you wear your heavy - “ 

“Stockings, William, please,” 
broke in the Red Cross man. “I al- 
ways call them stockings, William.” 




















I? WAS 24 years ago. The now famous general 

was then a young lieutenant, and was stationed 
at the University of Nebraska, at Lincoln, to drill 
several student companies. One day he saw these 
girls drill, and he asked them if he might be their 
commandant, form a real military company and drill 
with real guns. The girls are now women, and when 
America went into the war nearly every woman of 
Company Q, as Pershing named this girls’ com- 
pany, went into war work or Government service. 
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TALK ABOUT CLEVER DETECTIVE WORK! JUST READ THIS 


SOMEWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 


THERE WAS A GERMAN WOMAN SPY. THE SECRET SERVICE WAS TOLD TO FIND HER. 
THEY DIDN’T KNOW HER NAME, WHAT SHE LOOKED LIKE OR IN WHAT CITY SHE WAS 


BY FRED C. KELLY 


Author of ** How Does a Detective Trail His Man?” Etc. 


WOMAN agent of Germany 
was in this country. This 
word came here, in 1918, 
from London, where an intercepted 
letter directed to another German 
agent hazily indicated that a 
woman had recently been sent to 
the United States direct by the 
Berlin Government. She was a 
master spy, the London message 
indicated, had large plans in her 
charge, and it was believed to be 
of the utmost importance that she 
should be caught. Would the 
United States Secret Service kindly oblige and 
do its utmost to apprehend her? 








AME? London didn’t know. 
Appearance? Didn’t know that either. 
Where? Somewhere in the United States. 
She was here, and it was up to the United 
States to find her. 
Now, where might this mysterious woman be? 
The Secret Service began by assuming that 
she was most likely to be in New York. New 
York is the financial center and the chief port 
of embarkation. Most of the previous German 
plots in this country had been hatched and 
carried on there. If not in New York, it was 
probable that the woman at least had been 
there. That seemed the logical place to start. 


UT where in New York? Would she be at a 

private home, a boarding house or a hotel? 
The first possibility was at once abandoned as 
unlikely. If she lived with a private family, it 
would have to be a pro-German household, and 
she would be in constant fear of the whole place 
coming under suspicion and surveillance. In a 
boarding house she would similarly lack the 
privacy she necessarily desired. Every move 
she made would attract attention; the difficulty 
of getting privacy even for a telephone conver- 
sation would in itself be enough to keep her 
away from a boarding house. She might have 
taken a small apartment in preference to a 
hotel, but it was much more probable that she 
would go to a hotel, at least until she had time 
to look about and select an apartment. It was 
not unlikely that she was in a hotel right along, 
for in order to obtain an apartment one usually 
has to furnish references and also to sign a 
lease, neither of which would be a desirable 
thing for a newly arrived spy to have to do. 


EARCH the New York hotels first, was the 

order. But in which one should they look 
first? It seemed likely that she would prefer a 
large hotel to a small one—because of the 
greater ease of sinking her identity. Moreover, 
she would very likely pick out a hotel rather 
well advertised—one that she had heard of be- 
fore coming. A list of the twelve or fifteen 
largest hotels was made and the search was 
begun. One operative went to each hotel. If 
the hunt proved fruitless, a start would begin 
on another list of fifteen or twenty hotels that 
seemed to stand next in order of likelihood. 


ITH no name to inquire for, and with no 

description of the woman, the best the 
Government agents could do was to inquire of 
the room clerks and of other hotel employees if 
any woman had been there who in any way 
excited their suspicion—any woman who had 
seemed to have plenty of money, coupled with, 
maybe, a trace of foreign accent. In short, had 
there been any woman more or less unaccounted 
for? They asked not one clerk, but every clerk 
at each hotel. They talked to every bell boy 
and every porter and every chambermaid and 
every room waiter. But nobody seemed to re- 
call any mysterious woman in particular. An 
occasional false clew would be got, but that was 
all the Secret Service men had to show for their 
first few weeks of work. 

Then word came from London, one day, that 
military authorities had intercepted a letter in 
which reference was made to a blond woman 
somewhere in the United States. So after that 
the detectives added blond hair to their scant 
store of clews. Even then they had so little to 
work on that every time they made an inquiry 
they felt downright foolish. 


NE morning a hotel clerk, to whom the Gov- 

ernment agents had appealed for about the 
twentieth time, remarked that there were a 
number of un- 
claimed letters for a 
woman who had for- 
merly been a guest. 
It was not the first 
time the investiga- 
tors had looked over 
unclaimed ietters, 
but they were 
trained to regard 
every clew, no mat- 
ter how slight or frag- 
ile, as a possibility. 











The fact that a guest would 
go away without leaving 
any forwarding address, and 
without ever calling for 
mail, was always regarded 
as a circumstance worthy of 
inquiry. But when the let- 
ters were looked over, there 
seemed no special signifi- 
cance about them. They 
were mostly from New 
York retail stores. One let- 
ter was from a woman whose 
address was expensively en- 
graved on the corner of the envelope. This 
woman proved to be a hairdresser. She had 
written to inquire why her former customer had 
ceased to deal with her. The detectives went 
to her. Yes, she remembered what the woman 
looked like—large, blond and rather Teutonic. 
Best of all, she remembered that the woman had 
spent money and handed out tips liberally. 





HE detectives now devoted themselves es- 

pecially, for a day or so, to looking up all 
unclaimed letters for women guests at various 
other big New York hotels. They found no 
mail addressed to the same name. But they 
did find letters of a rather similar sort at one 
other place. Two letters at different hotels, 
when traced to their source—a big depart- 
ment store—were found to be receipts for re- 
turned merchandise. The merchandise returned 
by the two customers was of a rather similar 
nature—so similar as to indicate kindred tastes. 
It began to look as if the two customers might 
be one and the same. The names, too, were 
rather significant: one 
was “De Victorica” 
and the other was 
“De Vussiere.” Both, 





you notice, foreign 
names, and beginning 
with the same initial. 
Why should two 
women, having French 
names, of the same 
initial, each leave a 
hotel and give no for- 
warding address? It 
was noted that the 
departure of Madame de Victorica from one 
hotel corresponded precisely with the date of 
the arrival of the woman who registered cs 
Madame de Vussiere at anothcr hotel. 

At last the investigators were getting hold of 
something fairly tangible. Acting on the in- 
formation that the two women—or the one 
woman, whichever it was—had been making 
purchases at certain stores, the operatives be- 
gan to talk to clerks, one after another, in those 
stores. They got hold of a clerk who remem- 
bered the woman, because of a little contro- 
versy that had arisen in regard to exchanging 
an article. She was able to give a fairly definite 
description of her. And this description tallied 
with that of the woman who had been at the 
hairdresser’s. Yet the department-store clerk 
was describing a woman who used the name of 
De Vussiere, and the hairdresser knew just such 
a looking woman as De Victorica: more evi- 
dence that the two women were one. 

The Government agents now knew at least 
that a certain woman in New York had seen fit 
to keep her identity secret. They knew two 
names she had used, and at least two hotels 
where she had stayed. At these hotels they 
learned what rooms she had oc- 
cupied. 


HE investigators now went to 

the chambermaids and other 
hotel employees and made inquiry 
along definite lines. If the woman 
had occupied Room 417 on certain 
dates, all they had to do was to 
talk to every chambermaid who, 
at that time, might have seen the 
occupant of Room 417. They got 
several more bits of description of 
the woman in this way, and they 
also found a chambermaid who 
supplied what turned out finally 
to be a fact of great importance: that the 
missing woman had once employed a profes- 
sional shopper. But the chambermaid unfortu- 
nately did not know the name of the professional 
shopper, or where she came from. 


HE next thing was to start an in- 

quiry among all the professional 
shoppers in New York until they 
found the one they desired. This was 
a tedious task. From department 
stores and hotels they got a long list 
of women who were professional shop- 
pers. The job of meeting and talking 
to all these professional shoppers be- 
came almost as intricate as the major 
problem of locating the woman spy 
herself. In about two weeks, however, 








the investigators succeeded in finding the 
shopper who had been employed by the woman. 
The shopper had been entirely innocent of 
anything improper—that is, she had not been 
employed because ofany taint of pro-Germanism, 
but had simply acted in her regular professional 
capacity. She expressed a willingness to do 
whatever she could to assist the Government. 
It appeared that Madame de Victorica had 
been unwilling to have the shopper know any- 
thing about her after 
a certain date, for 
when she moved from 
the Waldorf-Astoria, 
in February, 1917— 
about the time Von 
Bernstorff was handed 
his passports—she did 
not tell the shopper 
her future address. 


NE of the impor- 
tant facts sup- 
plied by the profes- 
sional shopper was 








came from. She stated that it was from a pri 
vate fortune. But she was unable to give a 
definite, concrete explanation of just what her 
investments were. Her answers were enveloped 
in a blur of generalities. 

Victorica was soon to learn that in these mod- 
ern times there are too many different ways of 
checking up one’s statements for a lie to main- 
tain itself successfully under the interrogatory 
fire of a clever examiner. No matter how plau- 
sible an examination she made, it had 
to stand or fall, eventually, in the full 
glare of truth. Everything she said 
could be verified. If she declared, 
for example, that she got part of her 
money from stock in Lackawanna 
Steel, or any other company, either 
in the United States or abroad, it 
was easily possible to ascertain if she 
did own such stock, and she could be 
asked to tell just where the stock 
certificates were kept. 

If she owned bonds, her income 
would be derived from cashing the 





that Madame de Vic- 
torica had employed 


a maid and companion by the name of Margaret 


Sullivan. Once more, then, there was a search, 


this time devoted to the homes of all women 


bearing the name of Sullivan. Finally Margaret 


Sullivan was found in a Brooklyn boarding 


house. 
In order to avoid exciting any suspicion there, 
it was thought best not to inquire for Miss 
Sullivan outright, but to send a woman opera- 
tive with a package which she should say she 
had instructions to deliver only to Miss 
Sullivan herself. This errand was made 
easier by the fact that the woman who 
came to the door at Miss Sullivan’s board- 
ing place mistook the caller for a girl 
named Julia, who, it seemed, was ex- 
pected from out of town. 
“You're Julia?” asked the woman. 
“Yes, I’m Julia,” replied the Govern- 
ment agent; “‘and where is Margaret?” 
She learned that Margaret was stay- 
ing down at the Hotel Nassau, at Long 
Beach, Long Island. It was then late in 
the evening and there was no train to 
Long Beach until the following 
morning at six o’clock. The Gov- 


\ 





coupons as they fell due. Where were 
the bonds? If in a safety deposit 
box abroad, she could not get the 
coupons and would not have had the income. 
If they were in a bank vault in the United 
States, it would be easy enough to accompany 
her to the bank and see just what she had 
tucked away there. 


Ves told first one story and then 
another. The chief usually pretended to 
believe what she said until he had let her go on, 
and, as he expressed it, “‘burn her bridges be- 
hind her.” That is, when she thought a story 
was being believed, she grew more confident 
and gave more details; these details were of 
great value later in checking up the whole story 
and proving it untrue. 

When cornered in the matter of definitely 
locating her investments, she said they were in 
Germany—thinking that possibly the difficulty 
of communication with Germany might end 
further investigation along that line. She had 
left them in Germany, she insisted, during a 
short temporary residence there just before the 
outbreak of the war. She was then asked to tell 
how the income from any securities in Germany 

could have reached 





her, by whom it was 





ernment agents decided to take that 
train. It was well that they delayed 
no longer, for on the same train the 
next morning there was a woman 
from Miss Sullivan’s boarding house, 
who had decided to warn that lady 
of the strange visitor who said she 
was “Julia.”” Miss Sullivan was at 
the Hotel Nassau with her employer, 
Madame de Victorica, or as she was 
registered there, Madame de Vus- 
siere. The chase of weeks wes ended! 
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ICTORICA was promptly arrested as a 


German agent, and Miss Sullivan was also 


held in custody as an important witness. 

When Madame Victorica was arrested mem- 
orandums found in her possession disclosed just 
where she had been living since her arrival in 
the United States. She had stayed first at one 
hotel and then at another. At this last hotel 
she had remained only two weeks, and then 
suddenly switched her name and took an apart- 
ment at the Spencer Arms. At this place she 
was obliged to give refer- 
ences before obtaining the 
apartment, and she men- 
tioned the name of a Ger- 
man banking firm. Her 
relations with this banking 
firm, thus disclosed, when 
further investigated devel- 
oped into one of the impor- 
tant links in the chain of 
evidence that she was a 
German agent. 








rested Victorica, the 
next thing was to “break” 


her—that is, to get full confession from her 


concerning her activities in the United States. 
At first she did some very clever acting and 


appeared to be utterly astonished as well as 
deeply hurt that she should be accused of such 


an absurdity as being a German agent. 


The chief of the New “York office of the 
United States Department of Justice, one of the 
keenest men in the service, began to ply Vic- 
It had been learned at 
one of the hotels where Victorica had stayed 
that, some weeks previous, she was temporarily 
embarrassed by a shortage of money. But her 
bank books showed that she had suddenly come 
into possession of all the money she needed. 
Her bills at the various hotels showed that as a 
rule she had been plentifully supplied with 
funds. The chief asked her where all this money 


torica with questions. 





AVING found and ar- 


sent and through 
whom in the United 
States it was received. 
This, of course, she 
was unable to tell. 

There was a bank 
deposit of four thou- 
sand dollars that she 
was pleasantly asked 
to account for. Glibly, 
she recalled that this 
was received from a 
friend whom she met 
by chance in a dining car as she was on her 
way to Syracuse. Then there was fired at her 
a volley of questions: When did she start for 
Syracuse? What time did she arrive there? 
What was the object of her trip? Where did 
she stay in Syracuse? With friends or at a 
hotel? Who were her acquaintances there? 
Who was the man who lent her the money? 
How long had she known him? And what had 
become of him? 





HE attempted to tell at what time she had 

left New York, and the time of her arrival 
in Syracuse. But she was obviously trusting to 
guesswork, and her statements did not tally 
with train schedules. She was handed a time- 
table and asked to find a train which went to 
Syracuse at the time she mentioned. This she 
could not do. 
where she insisted she had stayed promptly 
brought word that no such person had ever 
been registered there. 

After much urging, she gave the name of the 
generous friend on the train who made her a 
loan of four thousand dollars. She said he lived 
in either Buffalo or Chicago and was an army 
officer. An investigation quickly disclosed that 
there was no such officer in any branch of the 
United States Army, and that no such name 
had ever been listed in recent years in the city 
directory of either Buffalo or Chicago. 


FTER Victorica’s arrest and confession, the 
Government learned of her activities and 
associations in the United States from various 
other sources and a great mass of evidence was 
collected against her. 

Finally, when she recognized the futility of 
trying to concoct any explanation that could 
have enough semblance of truth to be believed, 
or that could resist the attacks of full investiga- 
tion, Victorica threw up her hands in despair and 
confessed, little by little, her whole story; and 
the work of the most important German woman 
spy in the United States was over! 


A wire to the Syracuse hotel 
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WRITING 12,191 WORDS ON A POSTAL CARD 


AND PUTTING THE LORD’S PRAYER FIVE TIMES ON A 10-CENT PIECE 

















This Was the First “Try”—There are 3Q03 Words 
on This Postal Card 








E HAVE all heard of the man who 

\ \ ) writes the Lord’s Prayer on a ten- 

cent piece, or who puts words run- 

ning up into the thousands on a postal card, 

when we have trouble enough to get a hun- 

dred words on a postal. Few have seen these 
actual feats, however. But here they are! 

The man has been found. He is Dr. Claude 
A. Southwell, who lives at Boise, Idaho. In 
1882 the doctor took a notion into his head to 
attempt putting as many words as possible 
on one of these cards. He spent some days 
at it and was able to show as a result 3003 
words on the card. 

For ten years he thought no more about it. 
He laid the card away. Then he attempted 
to outdo himself. This second attempt he 
tried in October, 1892, when he produced a 
card with a total of 4759 words on it. 

All his cards have been divided exactly in 
the middle and a strict account kept of what 
is being gained and what lost in the progress 
of each half. The first half of this card con- 
tained 2624 words, and the last half 2135. 
In writing it the doctor took his text matter 
from the Bible, commencing with the first 
chapter of St. Mark and writing continuously 
to the twenty-seventh verse of the sixth 
chapter. 


UST as he was finishing this card he saw 

an article in a daily paper which stated 
that a paper in Paris had offered a gold medal 
to the person who would write the largest 
number of words on a postal card. 

Previously a man who had taken his matter 
from the Bible, but had skipped around to 


places in St. John and St. Matthew, where 
he could select the shortest words had estab- 
lished a record of 7371 words, which bettered 
Doctor Southwell’s by 2612 words. 

This nerved the man of Idaho to another 
effort and, picking upon the same idea that 
the other man he read about had of select- 
ing passages having the smallest words, he 
proceeded to see what he could do, with the 
result that on the first half of his postal card 
he got 5783 words and on the second half 
6408 words, making a total on the whole one 
side of the card of 12,191 words, the greatest 
number ever written so far as is known, and 
4820 words ahead of the world’s previous 
record. 


OCTOR Southwell used no magnifying 

glass with which to do the work. Itwas 
done with a lead pencil kept at an extremely 
fine point by constantly sandpapering its 
lead on the finest of sandpaper. 

Then the doctor started to practice on get- 
ting the Lord’s Prayer as many times as pos- 
sible into the space the size of a dime. He 
made five trials and the results have been 
as follows: 

The first time the prayer was written in 
once; the second time he got as far as the 
word “kingdom,” where it occurs the second 
time in the prayer; the third time he managed 
to write it three times; the fourth time it 
went four times; and the fifth time he got the 
prayer in complete five separate and distinct 
times. 

Take a powerful magnifying glass and you 
will be able to read the cards and the dimes. 








plncae it is sufficiently difficult to read these 
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This Was the Third and Final “Try” 





This Was the Second “ Try” — There are 4759 Words on This Postal Card 





—There are 12,191 Words on This Postal Card, 
Which is, so Far as Known,the World’s Record 





ith the aid of a powerful magnifying glass, 
they were written by Doctor Southwell, with the 
naked eye, without the use of a glass of any sort. 








The Lord’s Prayer 


On a Ten-Cent Piece 


The Lord’s Prayer 
Once 


The Lord’s Prayer 
Twice 
Up to the word “kingdom ” in the 
repetition 





The Lord’s Prayer 


(Complete) 
Three Times 





The Lord’s Prayer 


(Complete) 


Four Times 


The Lord’s Prayer 


(Complete) 
Five Times 
The world’s record 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 














THE OFFICE DOG 





Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 











SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


We All Speak of Advertising as if we knew 
what the word means. How many really know 
that the word comes from the Latin ‘“‘advert,” 
whichmeans simply “to turn the mindtoward”’? 


xxx 


When Charlie Chaplin Poses for the motion- 
picture camera and waddles through scene after 
scene, sixteen pictures are made of him every 
second. And when his antics are afterward 
reproduced in the theater, sixteen pictures a 
second are reeled off before your eyes. 


XXX 


When You Lie Out in the Sun your skin 
begins to smart. The next day you may even 
be blistered. Ultimately you will be tanned. 
You say that you have been “‘sunburned.” But 
you haven’t been burned at all. The invisible 
ultra-violet radiation of the sun has chemically 
affected your skin. Ultra violet kills, not men 
but germs. That is why it is a fine sterilizer. 
The water in all big Y. M. C. A. swimming 
pools is kept pure by its means. 





A Way to Kill Weeds 
Why Not in Our Gardens? 


EEDS are the greatest ene- 

mies of the sugar planter. 
One planter recently discovered 
that the sugar cane had been pro- 
vided with all the weapons required 
for asuccessful struggle with weeds. 
The little cane shoot that forces its 
way out of the ground is as sharp- 
pointed as a skewer; the average 
weed is flabby in comparison. Why 
shouldn’t the cane shoot pierce its 
way to freedom through a covering 
that the weeds cannot penetrate? 
So this planter now covers his fields 
with strips of paper which have 
been soaked with asphalt to make 
them weather resistant and easy to 
handle without tearing. One by 
one the little cane shoots stab their 
way through the paper. The 
weaker shoots belly out the paper. 
Thus they give evidence of their 
struggle upward. The bellies are 
slit open to help the shoots toward 
the light. 

The weeds simply fight in an 
anemic way. They wither and die. 
But paper is not cheap in Hawaii, 
where this planter lived. So, like 
every other sugar planter, he ac- 
cumulated large quantities of 
bagasse, the fiber left after the 
sugar has been pressed out of the 
cane. Why not use this bagasse to 
make a paper? He got a chemist 
and now the planter has a mill in 
which he makes a bagasse paper so 
cheaply that he can smother weeds - 
at a bargain price. 











You’ll Dress Yourself in Milk some day! 
Nonsense you say. But listen: In France, they 
are now taking milk and robbing it first of its 
fat. Then it is converted into curds by means 
of rennet. After the curds have been parboiled, 
exposed to the air and treated with acetone, a 
substance is obtained as plastic as putty, as 
translucent as alabaster: a substance which can 
be molded or rolled. The product can be made 
so soft that it can be used as a substitute for 
silk in the manufacture of fine underwear; or it 
may be made solid enough to serve as a good 
imitation of ivory. xxX 


Shell Shock is Being Cured With Colors. 
They are trying it out in a London hospital. 
“Firmament blue” has been selected for the 
ceiling and frieze, ‘sunlight yellow” for the 
walls, “spring green” for the woodwork and 
“sunlight primrose” for the furniture and 
floors. The rugs are primrose green and the 
floor “tea service blue.’’ What is to be attained 
by all this? An open-air effect, something that 
will remove all idea of restraint, something that 
will suggest the tints of a spring landscape. And 
they are getting results! 


xxx 


Things are Not What We Call Them at all. 
Corn is really not corn: in England it is wheat; 
in America it is maize. A blackberry may not be 
black; it can be red, white, amber or yellow. 
A jack rabbit is not a rabbit at all, but a hare, 
while a Belgian hare is not a hare, but a rabbit, 
and a Welsh rabbit isn’t a rabbit or a hare. In 
the King’s English Indians are not Indians at 
all but American Redmen; the natives of the 
East Indies are Indians. The tuberose is not 
arose; cowpeas are not peas; the lilac is a 
syringa, while a syringa is not a syringa at all, 
but a Philadelphus. A pineapple is not an 
apple, and it doesn’t grow ona pine. A ground- 
hog is not a hog; a polecat is nota cat. And so 
we go on beautifully mixing things up. 


One of Theodore Roosevelt’s Sons, when small, 
was playing in the Washington streets when a 
woman recognized him and said she didn’t 
think his father would like his playing with so 
many ‘‘common boys.” 

‘My father says there are no common boys,” 
replied the young Roosevelt. 

“He says there are only tall boys and short 
boys, and good boys and bad boys, and that’s 
all the kinds of boys there are.” 


xxx 


The Most Unfortunate Letter in the alpha- 
bet, some say, is the letter E, because it is 
always out of cash, forever in debt, never out of 
danger and in hell all the time. 

That’s all true. Still, it is never in war, 
always in peace and always in something to eat. 
It is the beginning of existence, the commence- 
ment of ease and the end of trouble. Without it 
there would be no life, no heaven. It is the 
center of honesty and is always in love. It is 
the beginning of encouragement and endeavor 
and the end of failure! 


x xX 


‘*Get Up With the Lark” has given a great 
reputation to the lark as an early riser. But 
lark watchers have now proved that this bird is 
quite a sluggard as he does not rise until long 
after chaffinches, linnets and a number of 
hedge row birds have been up and about for 
some time! xxx 


Happy News for Bald-Headed Men is this! 
A special ultra-violet radiation lamp has been 
invented beneath which you sit for perhaps 
twenty minutes. The next day you have a 
splendid case of ‘‘sunburn.” When the old skin 
has peeled off and new skin has taken its place, 
you sit for another treatment. After a few weeks 
the miracle happens. A fine down appears. 
You are growing hair! 


x xX 


Every Speaker at the Dinner had boosted the 
town, which was inland some 800 miles from the 
coast. The speakers all said that had the city 
been on the coast it would have been the world’s 
first city. The visiting speaker was called on 
next and said: 

“Gentlemen, I am impressed with your city 
as much as you are and believe that I can sug- 
gest a way in which you can get your wish.” 

All leaned forward. The speaker said: 

“This is what you should do: Obtain a large 
pipe, run it from the center of your city into the 
ocean and, if you can suck as hard as you can 
blow, the ocean will soon be in your city.” 


x XX 


‘Father, What’s an Inheritance Tax?’”’ 
asked Bobby. 

“Tt’s when your mother blames all your 
faults on me, son.” 


a ae 
The Rainbow’s End 
By Mary Agnes Kelly 


HAT doTI know of the ‘‘rainbow’s end’’? 
This much I know, inquiring friend: 

’Tis the gamiest sport and the best feast out, 

To be in at the end of a rainbow trout! 


x XX 


A Bullet Travels at the rate of 3000 feet a 
second, which means 2000 miles an hour. 


x XX 


The Average Life is 45 Years now. It used to 
be 21 years in olden days. Each year the aver- 
age is growing higher. In India the average 
remains lowest: 24 years. 


Books are Not Always Dry, as, for instance, 
when this notice came to a book lover from the 
express agent: 


Sir: Please send, without delay, for the case of 
books directed to ydu, which is lying at this station 
and is leaking badly. 


x XX 


“A Narrow Man’s Comb, did you say?” 
asked the clerk. 

“No,” answered the girl. “I want a comb for 
a man with rubber teeth.” 


xxx 


Here is a Busy Woman for You! She has 
given birth to nine children in four years: 
triplets in 1915, twins in 1917 and quadruplets 
in 1919, x xX 


Nail Brushes are Nailed to the Wall above 
the washstands in a London club. 

“You don’t mean to say,” a visitor said, 
“that the members steal the nail brushes, and 
you have to nail them down?” 

“No,” said the porter. “Not that, sir. 
Many of our members now have only one arm. 
We nail our nail brushes to the wall so they can 
use them. x xX 


It is Hard to Believe that the airplane is 
really a safer means of transportation, in safe 
hands, than is a railroad. But this idea must 
first get into the popular mind. The average 
citizen is still frightened at the prospect of leav- 
ing the ground and having no support except 
the air itself. Yet at the speed which we expect 
an airplane to maintain—seventy to eighty 
miles an hour—there is no means of transporta- 
tion so safe. The obstructions that cause acci- 
dents with trains and automobiles do not exist 
for flying craft. A locomotive has to follow a 
definite track, which may be obstructed or the 
slightest dislocation of which may cause a great 
disaster. xxx 


Here is a Bridge for You—the longest bridge 
in the world. It is in China, extends for five 
miles and a quarter over an arm of the Yellow 
Sea and is supported by three hundred stone 


arches. xXX 


Do You Know what the orange was originally? 
A pear-shaped fruit not much larger than a 
cherry. Its evolution is due to twelve centuries 
of cultivation. x XX 


How do You Suppose they break up swarms 
of locusts in Costa Rica? They load a cannon 
with sand and fire it. 


xx xX 


Did You Know That Miles Vary? Our mile 
is 1760 yards. The Norwegian mile is the 
longest: 12,182 yards. The shortest is the 
Chinese: some 600 yards. 


x XX 


Monaco Has the Smallest Army in the world. 
It consists of 170: seventy-five guards, seventy- 
five carabineers and twenty firemen. 


x XX 


The Cleanest Town in the World is Broek, in 
the Netherlands. It has been famous for its 
cleanliness from time immemorial. The yards 
and streets are paved with polished stones inter- 
mingled with bricks of various colors. 


x XX 


Talk About Rabbits! On an estate lately 
taken over by the New Zealand Government, 
comprising 12,446 acres of freehold and a pas- 
toral run of 19,250 acres, there were killed 
120,000 rabbits in order to clear up the property 
as a location for returned soldiers. 





How Fast a Baseball Goes 


HE motion-picture machine 

has been speeded up until it can 
now take 96 pictures a second, and 
it has recently gauged the speed 
of a pitched baseball. 

An expert pitcher throws a base- 
ball 210.07 feet a second, or 2 2-5 
miles a minute. It is faster than 
the fastest airplane. From the 
time one pitcher began his wind- 
up until the batter hit the ball, 
only .99 second elapsed. It took 
.38 second for the ball to leave the 
pitcher’s hand and be struck by 
the bat. A film showed that a 
catcher recovered in .1317 second 
to throw the ball to second base, 
and that it required only .796 
second to throw from the catcher | 
to second base: 129 feet. 

Another film showed that a ball , 
was struck by the bat before*the 
pitcher’s foot had risen to its full 
height; and another showed the ball 
in the catcher’s glove before the 
batter began to strike! 








For June Reading 


‘ITH the trees now at their 

fullest loveliness in June, let 
us not forget this dainty, beautiful 
little poem by Joyce Kilmer, who 
gave his life on the battlefields of 
France: 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem as lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is 
prest 

Against the earth’s most flowing 
breast. 


A’tfee that looks at’ God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives.with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 











The British Tommy certainly has some 
strange diseases. From their applications for 
hospital entrance we read that one said he had 
‘“‘Pulperation of the heart.” Another diagnosed 
his case as an attack of ‘‘remembrance of the 
brain.” Another had “ population of the heart” 
(which sailors usually have); a Scottish soldier 
had ‘“‘dissection of the chest,” and his friend 
had “spavined wind.” 


xxx 


The First Time that a clergyman attempted 
to hold religious services in the yard of the old 
Walnut Street jail, in Philadelphia, a cannon was 
brought in and a soldier stationed by it with a 
lighted match to command attention and strike 
terror into the hearts of the prisoners. 


xx xX 


A French Soldier told one of our doughboys 
out near the fighting line that his own family 
lived in a little house only a few miles from the 
trenches, and that he had visited them once or 
twice a week ever since the war began. ‘Hey, 
Buddie,” called out the doughboy to a friend, 
‘“‘here’s a guy who commutes to the war!” 


x XX 


Here is the Latest and one of the cleverest 
differences between an optimist and a pessimist: 
“An optimist looks at an oyster and expects a 
pearl. A pessimist looks at an oyster and ex- 
pects ptomaine poisoning.” 





My Daddy 
The Prayer of a Little Boy 
By Charles Emery Rhoades 


EAR LORD, my daddy went 
away 
Across the sea to fight. 
It’s awful lonesome round the 
house, 
And mother cries all night. 


And when I go across the street 
To play with Cousin Joe, 

I don’t enjoy myself at all, 
I miss my daddy so. 


We have a flag with one bright 
star, 
And when I’m out at play 
The people touch their hats to me 
And turn their heads away. 


And mother says that daddy’s in 
A land all bright and fair, 

And if we’ll just be good, some day 
We'll go and find him there. 


And mother told me something else, 
That seems to me so queer; 

That daddy’s uniform is white— 
*Twas brown when he was here. 


And so, dear Lord, just make us 
good, 
And help us find the way 
To daddy’s house among the stars; 
And may we start to-day? 











A St. Louis Saloon Celebrated prohibition by 
hanging this sign in its window: 
There, little barroom, don’t you cry! 
You'll be a drug store by the first of July! 
X % 2% 


Delivering Letters in Church is the way the 
postmen in Portugal save time and walking. 


x xX 


Nine Words Do One-Fourth of our verbal work, 
and thirty-four more words one-half. These 
nine words are: And, be, have, it, of, the, to, 
will, you. The thirty-four more that, with these 
nine, do half our literary work are: About, 
all, as, at, but, can, come, day, dear, for, get, 
go, hear, her, if, in, me, much, not, on, one, say, 
she, so, that, there, they, this, though, time, 
we, with, write, your. 


x xXx 


Cinderella’s Slipper Was Not Glass; it was 
made of fur. The mistake has occurred because 
of the confusion of the word “‘vair” (a fur) 
with ‘‘verre’’ (glass). 


x XX 


My Two Youngsters Were Playing School, 
writes a father to me. Frances, the girl, was 
laboriously seeking to instill in the mind of her 
little brother a proper respect for the Bible. 
Then this conversation actually followed. 

“Now, Billy,” she said, ‘‘God wrote a book 
and in that He told us everything He wanted 
us to know. What is the name of the book?” 

Billy’s eyes roamed round the room. Then he 
said: “I don’t know, unless it was THE LAptEs’ 
Home Journal.” 
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